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'  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  a  recent  French  writer,  that  the 
telegram  will  ere  long  supersede  the  usage 
of  letter-writing,  one  may  be  excused  for 
attempting  to  catch,  before  it  is  numbered 
with  the  dead  j)ast  and  becomes  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  archasologist,  the  lineaments 
of  an  art  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  hajipiness  of  civilized  man.  Not,  per¬ 
haps,  that  there  is  immediate  cause  for 
alarm  in  an  age  which  has  shown  remark¬ 
able  toleration  for  “  Letters  ”  and  “  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Letters,”  possibly  because  they 
supply  a  gossij)ing  substitute  for  biogra¬ 
phy;  but,  doubtle.ss,  the  inducements  to 
shine  in  correspondence  are  fewer,  as  the 
field  also  is  more  limited,  when  we  have 
two  or  three  posts  a  day  instead  of  as 

*  I.  Haif -Hours  with  the  best  Letter-  Writers 
and  AtUohiographers.  By  Charles  Knight,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  “  H.alf-Hours  with  the  best  Authors.” 
First  Series  1867.  Second  Series  ,1868. 

a.  History  of  Letter-  Writing,  from  the  Earli¬ 
est  Period  to  the  Fifth  Century.  By  William 
Roberts  Ksq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  London,  1843. 
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many  in  the  week,  and  when  the  rusti¬ 
cating  statesman  can  look  to  the  pile 
of  morning  papers  on  his  breakfast-table 
for  a  fuller  and  less  biassed  survey  of  the 
last  debate  than  in  old  times  he  would 
have  got  from  the  epistle  of  a  political 
friend,  h^ven  in  domestic  correspondence 
it  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  interest 
of  a  modem-<lay  letter  that  its  thread  may 
be  dropped  anywhere,  to  be  resumed  easi¬ 
ly  on  the  morrow,  upon  lighter  pleas  than 
when  there  was  less  facUity  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  transmission,  and  when,  franked 
or  unfranked,  nothing  less  than  a  budget 
found  its  way  into  the  post-bag.  Such 
hope  as  remains  lies  not  so  much  in 
old-fashioned  inducements  to  complete¬ 
ness  as  in  the  cultivation,  for  its  own  sake, 
of  a  gift  still  capable  of  circulating  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  a  gift  still  valued  at  its  full  worth 
where  the  traditions  of  cultivation  are  not 
yet  discarded  :  a  gift  "which  has  this  pecu¬ 
liarity,  that,  so  far  from  being  prescriptive- 
ly  limited  to  the  stronger  sex,  it  has  in 
modern  times  reckoned  at  least  as  many 
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women  as  men  among  its  most  distin-  youngest  thoughts,  and  a  maide^  dew 
guished  possessors.  In  the  annals  of  letter-  should  be  on  its  leaf."  * 
writing  there  have  been  “  letter-writers  and  Hut  it  may  be  objected  that  this  “  off- 
letter-writers,”  good  and  indifferent  corre-  hand  ”  character  will  not  alw.iys  or  chiefly 
spondents :  but  whereas  many  men’s  epis-  he  found  in  the  same  individual  as  the 
ties  have  suffered  in  jwint  of  ease  and  ex-  g^ce  and  elegance  which  we  associate 
pression  from  their  devotion  to  methoil  "’hh  good  letter-writing.  W  ithout  going 
and  close  reasoning,  their  addiction  to  lengths  with  M.  Boissier,  in  his  “  Ci- 
hobbies,  or  their  inability  to  distinguish  cf*ron  et  ses  Amis,”  we  may  be  content 
between  a  letter  and  a  memoir,  or  a  mis-  to  accept  so  much  of  his  dicta  on  this 
sive,  it  seems  as  if  female  fingers  had  that  l>o>nt  as  ascribes  yeiy  much  of  epistolary 
lightness  of  touch,  and  the  female  instinct  success  to  a  “  feminine  ”  desire  to  please, 
that  tact  to  know  when  a  topic  is  becoming  Vanity  and  coquetry — these  are  terms 
w’earisome,  and  that  often-noticed  grasp  of  rnisplaced  in  such  an  inquiry,  even  if  they 
conclusions,  without  regard  of  premises,  not  militate  against  the  extemporane- 
which,  more  than  elsewhere,  find  their  ousness  above  mentioned ;  yet  whereas 
proper  sco|>e  on  the  written  page.  It  are  apt  to  set  lightly  by  the  praise  of 

might  be  straining  a  j>oint  to  say  that  the  ^  home-circle,  or  the  laurel  leaflet  at  the 
best  letter-writers  have  been  women  ;  or  bestowal  of  a  single  member  of  it,  and  to 
else  men,  whose  style  and  tone  have  had  reserve  their  best  style  for  the  public  eye 
some  more  or  less  feminine  element  :  but,  and  an  audience  that  can  compensate 
at  any  rate,  it  were  easy  to  demonstrate  their  efforts  with  whole  bay-trees,  so  to 
that  the  essentials  to  success  in  this  art  are  speak,  the  unselfish  feminine  instinct  does 
for  the  most  part  of  such  a  nature  that  in  not  account  time  or  tact  wasted  in  direct- 
them,  with  somewhat  less  than  “equal  |‘^g. ^jl  artillery  at  the  cajUure  of  an 
husbandry,”  the  woman  may  be  the  “  equal  individual,  and  its  whole  aim  at  the  crea- 
of  the  man.”  fion  of  enjoyment  which  the  sense  of 

For  what  are  these  essentials  ?  Not  to  pleasure  in  creating  renders  mutual.  And 
go  to  Johnson’s  paper  in  the  “  Rambler”  this  not  so  much  consciously  as  from  tra- 
to  discover,  amid  many  platitudes,  an  ob-  ditional  habit.  \V  e  know  not  how  else  to 
vious  grain  of  truth  as  to  “ease  and  sim-  account  for  the  phenomenon  which  has 
plicity,”  “even  flow  and  artless  arrange-  puzzled  many  before  and  since  La  Hru- 
ment^  we  might  cite  dozens  of  writers  yere,  “  pourquoi  les  femmes  yont  plus  loin 
ujx)n  the  subject,  theoretical  as  well  as  que  nous  dans  ce  genre  d’ccrire ;  ”  but, 
practical,  who  reckon  as  its  sine  qud  non  accepting  this  solution,  we  seem  to  trace 
the  extemporaneousness  of  this  class  of  the  spring  of  manitokl  instances  of  na'iveto, 
composition.  “Scribito  extempore,  scri-  arch  use  of  language,  wit,  and  other 
bito  quod  in  buccam  venerit,”  is  a  law  channs,  in  letters  that  have  won  and  re- 
laid  down  by  Erasmus  in  a  treatise  “  De  tained  popularity.  It  is  so  with  Madame 
Epistoli  conscribend&,”  of  which  it  is  need-  de  Sevign6.  It  is  so  with  Cicero.  Nay, 
less  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  far  less  if  this  desire  to  please  is  synonymous  with 
readable  than  its  author’s  letters.  Madame  coquetry,  where  is  there  a  more  thorough 
de  Sevign6,  Cowper,  Burke,  and  others  sample  of  it  than  in  that  stateman’s  letters  ? 
enforce  the  same  requirement ;  and,  in  d]he  very  frankness  of  his  vanity  {e.g.  in 
truth,  the  slightest  analysis  of  the  ingredi-  his  letter  to  Lucceius)  not  only  disarms 
ents  of  a  good  letter  will  show  how  much  repulsion,  but  wins  our  confidence.  In 
is  embraced  in  this  word  “  extempore.”  strength  or  weakness,  we  cannot  help  say- 
Negatively,  it  excludes  affectation  and  un-  ing  of  him  what  he  says  of  his  brother  Quin- 
reality  :  jxjsitively,  it  insures  spontaneity,  tus,  “  Te  totum  in  literis  vidi.”  Another 
and,  as  we  should  say  in  these  days,  a  ingredient,  which  must  find  a  place  in  the 
photographic  transcript  ofthe  writer’s  mind,  conijmsition  of  a  good  letter-writer,  or 
and  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  him  else  be  represented  by  some  very  skilful 
at  the  time  of  writing.  Above  all,  herein  imitation  of  it,  is  “  heartiness.”  ’I  he  im- 
lies  the  best  security  against  aught  of  pression  of  sincerity  is  essential  to  a  wri- 
“  dr)’  or  withered”  creeping  in  where,  as  ter’s  acceptance  ;  and  should  this  impres- 

a  patient  inquirer  into  the  History  of  An- - 

cient  Letter-writing  observes,  “the  fruit  *»  History  of  I^etter-Writing,”  by  Wm.  Rob- 
‘hould  have  iq>on  it  the  bloom  of  our  erts,  Esq.,  1843,  p.  xix. 
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sion  i)rove  base,  and  the  stamp  false,  the 
charm  of  a  corresix)ndcnce  is  at  an  end. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  boimden  that  this  hearti¬ 
ness  should  l)e  either  very  deep  or  very- 
exclusive  :  but  the  amalgamation  of  the 
other  re(|uisites  for  a  good  letter  with  in¬ 
sincerity  or  even  reserve  is  utterly  unfeasi¬ 
ble.  If,  however,  a  letter  combines  spon¬ 
taneity,  desire  to  please,  and  heartiness 
or  cordiality,  it  can  scarcely  miss  its  favor¬ 
able  mark  as  an  epistolary  production 
through  the  lack  of  subordinate  graces. 
Simplicity,  life,  play  of  fancy,  flashes  of 
unpremeditated  wit,  with  a  due  mixture  of 
the  real  and  the  earnest,  will  come  under 
one  or  other  of  these  heads,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  the  writer’s  dulness  be  such  as  would 
have  forbidden  excellence  in  other  pur¬ 
suits  ecjually  with  letter-writing. 

That  the  elements  of  success  in  episto¬ 
lary  correspondence  have  been  mainly 
such  as  we  have  indicated,  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  subject  would  amply  prove. 
As,  however,  our  space  does  not  warrant 
such  a  survey  in  detail,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  an¬ 
nals  of  letter-writing,  reserving  the  right 
to  pause  here  and  there  for  a  longer  rest 
when  some  representative  letter-writer 
arises  to  attract  our  attention.  W'e  do 
not  propose  to  trace  back  to  remote  an- 
ticiuity,  or  to  discuss  with  the  opi)onents 
of  Homeric  unity  the  ])recise  nature  of  the 
“  llellerophontean  letters.”  A  lively  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  substitute  which  epis¬ 
tolary  corresi>ondence  provides  for  con¬ 
versation  and  personal  good  offices  dis¬ 
inclines  us  to  speculate  on  the  'rijf/.ara 
Xuypa,  which,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  were  fraught  with  bale  rather  than 
blessing.  Certainly,  the  most  ancient  let¬ 
ters — David’s  to  Joab  about  Uriah,  Jeze¬ 
bel’s  in  the  matter  of  Naboth’s  vineyard, 
and  the  rest — were  in  the  nature  of  man¬ 
dates  or  despatches  rather,  than  of  free 
and  friendly  intercourse.  They  were 
“  libelli  ”  in  the  Roman  sense,  not  “  lit- 
terai.”  Sir  William  Temple,  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  repute  in  his  day  as  an  elegant 
letter-writer,  was  led,  perhai)s,  more  by 
sympathy  than  study  to  credit  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  letters  of  Phalaris.  .\nd  had 
no  lientley  arisen  to  sweep  away  the  pretty 
pile  built  up  by  these  pretended  letters,  a 
very  respectable  antiquity  tnight  have 
been  pleaded  for  systematic  letter-writing  ; 
and  readers  might  still  be  found  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  stories  of  the  Brazen  Bull,  and 


the  king  that  ate  his  offspring,  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  civilization  and  affection 
displayed  in  his  “  fardel  of  commonplaces  ” 
to  his  friends  and  relatives.  As  it  is, 
scepticism  has  proved  its  case  in  respect 
of  most  of  the  epistolary  forgeries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  names  of  (Ireek  authors 
and  teachers,  which  accordingly  serve  no 
l)etter  pur])ose  than  to  indicate  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  later  period  to  this  form  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  its  skill  in  supplying  what  was 
not  by  what  might  have  been  or  ought  to 
have  been.  'I’he  Pythagorean  correspon¬ 
dence,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
consists  of  'I'heano’s  letters  to  divers  in¬ 
jured  or  inexperienced  matrons,  strikes  us 
as  betraying  a  much  higher  ideal  of  social 
and  domestic  life  and  its  duties  than  is  in 
keeping  with  the  age  in  which  it  purports 
to  have  been  written.  And  the  letters 
attributed  to  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Aris- 
tijipus,  Euripides,  and  Alciphron  are,  no 
doubt,  like  most  of  the  so-called  “  Greek 
letters,”  mere  rhetorical  essays.  The 
specimen,  indeed,  which  we  have  of  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  letter  of  condolence  to  Xantippe, 
after  her  husband’s  death,  makes  us  think 
lowly  of  the  invention  of  the  forger  who 
did  not  withal,  while  he  was  about  it,  fur¬ 
nish  that  strong-minded  widow’s  reply. 
>feither  is  it  much  gain  to  the  history  of 
letter-writing  that  Bentley  and  Mr.  Grote 
agree  in  ])ronouncing  genuine  the  letters 
attributed  to  Plato  ;  for  the  latter  authority 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  Plato,  if  a 
letter-writer,  is  not  a  graceful  one,  and 
that,  “  tried  by  our  canons  about  letter¬ 
writing,  his  epistles  seem  awkward,  pe¬ 
dantic,  and  in  bad  taste.”* 

In  fact,  it  is  not  to  Greece,  but  to 
Rome — the  Rome  of  Cicero’s  day — that 
we  look  for  a  model,  which  has  held  its 
own  from  that  day  to  this,  of  a  perfect 
epistolary  style.  After  Cicero’s  age,  in¬ 
deed,  came  in  the  didactic  style  of  epistle, 
with  Seneca;  and  with  Pliny  the  younger 
a  rhetorical,  showy,  less  spontaneous  com¬ 
position,  which  bears  the  mark  ui)on  its 
face  of  being  intended  for  publication. 
Cicero  is  the  type  of  a  perfect  letter- 
writer,  never  boring  you  with  moral  essays 
out  of  season,  always  evincing  his  mastery 
over  his  art  by  the  most  perfect  consider¬ 
ation  for  your  patience  and  amusement. 
'I’owards  this  his  skill  and  tact  in  depict- 

•  Grote’s  “  History  of  Greece,”  vol.  x.,  p.  604, 
note. 
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ing”scenes~and  'characters  to  the  life  is  a 
great  help.  He  has  gauged  his  correspon¬ 
dent’s  distaste  for  the  abstract.  Refills 
his  paper  with  living  forms,  and  shifts  the 
scene  before  they  are  felt  to  be  wearisome. 
What  life,  what  candor,  what  present¬ 
ment  of  the  scene  and  actors  to  the 
mind’s  eye  do  we  recognize  in  that  letter 
to  Atticus  which  describes  Caesar’s  visit  to 
him  after  his  victories  in  Sjiain  !  The  tactics 
of  both  are  laid  bare  in  a  few  graphic 
touches  ;  but  how  cleverly,  how  distinctly, 
how  sufficiently  !  In  another  letter  to 
Atticus  he  writes  amusingly  of  the  bore¬ 
dom  he  meets  at  the  hands  of  his  next 
neighbors  at  his  Forniian  farm,  and  sets 
visibly  before  our  eyes  the  unseasonable 
visitors  from  whom  he  has  half  a  mind  to 
escape  to  his  cradle,  Arpinum.’*'  Each 
letter  bears  the  stamp  of  extemporaneous¬ 
ness.  It  is  lost  labor  to  assure  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  “  Fit  enim  nescio  quid  ut  quasi 
coram  adesse  videar  cum  scribo  alicjuid  ad 
te.”  He  does  so  present  himself  in  the 
mood  of  the  hour — now  sanguine,  now 
desponding — but  rarely  without  a  pinch 
or  two  of  that  rare  “  salt  ”  which  he  held 
a  prime  condiment  of  his  epistolary  ban¬ 
quets.  It  is  in  his  letters  to  his  epicurean 
ally,  Papirius  Paetus,  or  to  the  social  Yo- 
lumnius,  nick-named  for  his  convivial 
qualities  Eutrapelus,  or  to  other  like- 
minded  correspondents,  that  he  opens 
most  freely  the  treasure-house  of  his  wit, 
and  exhibits  that  admixture  of  vanity  and 
desire  to  please  which  ajiproaches  coquet¬ 
ry.  W’itness  the  engaging  egotism  with 
which  he  twits  Volumnius  with  neglecting 
his  (Cicero’s)  j-<7//-works.  f  He  hears  that 
people  take  Sextius’s  jokes  for  his,  and  is 
disappointed  that  they  have  not  his  own 
mark  upon  them.  From  Pajtus  he  angles 
for  compliments  on  the  tone  and  variety 
of  his  letters,  J  baiting  his  hook  with  deft 
allusions  to  his  friend’s  old  Roman  wit  and 
descent.  To  him  also  he  is  full  of  jokes 
about  “peacocks  for  supper’’  at  Volum¬ 
nius’ s,  in  company  with  the  frail  and  fair 
Cytheris  (about  whom,  by  the  way,  he  is 
far  more  reticent  than  a  later  gossip,  Mr. 
Pepys,  would  have  been),  and  about  other 
table  matters  which  indicate  that  writer 


*  Ad  Att.,  iL  15. 

f  Ad.  Fam.  viL  32.  Elsewhere  he  says  “My 

wit  is  an  estate  which  I  w  ill  sedulously  maintain.’’ 

J  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21.  See  also  Merivale’s  “  Abe- 
ken’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero,”  p.  331.' 


and  reader  set  up  for  “gounnets.”  Put 
his  desire  to  amuse  shows  itself  even  in 
graver  epistles.  When,  in  much  depres¬ 
sion,  he  is  complaining  to  Curius  *  of  an 
arbitrary  act  of  Caesar’s,  viz.  appointing 
Caninus  Rebilus  consul  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  after  Q.  Maximus  had  died  in  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  in  the  year,  he 
cannot  help  salting  his  letter  with  a  jest  at 
the  consul  “  under  whose  rule  no  one  ever 
breakfasted,”  and  another  on  the  same 
worthy’s  vigilance,  in  that  “  he  never  once 
slept  during  his  consulship.”  He  is  full 
of  this  sort  of  pleasantry ;  le,ist  so,  i>er- 
haps,  to  Atticus,  from  whom  he  keeps 
back  not  one  of  the  workings  of  his  vari¬ 
able,  irresolute,  sanguine,  but  never  in¬ 
sincere  nature.  Though  his  correspond¬ 
ence  as  a  whole  lays  him  oi»en  to  the 
charge  of  seeking  to  stand  well  with  both 
sides,  and  of  saying,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cato,  one  thing  at  one  time  and  another 
at  another  about  the  same  individual,  we 
think  that  not  the  most  Ciesarian  of  his 
critics  would  deny  the  thorough  heartiness 
of  his  friendships,  or  that  pervading  kind¬ 
liness  of  spirit,  at  the  prompting  of  which 
his  good-nature  was  apt  to  outnm  his 
judgment.  I'he  warmth  of  his  domestic, 
and  particularly  his  fatherly,  affections  is 
abundantly  seen  in  his  corresj)ondence  ; 
and  his  relations  with  his  dei)endent,  'I'iro, 
bespeak  sentiments  far  in  advance  of  his 
age.  On  the  whole,  we  should  rifle  the 
volumes  of  antiquity  in  vain  to  find  a  let¬ 
ter-writer  who  converses  on  paper  so 
naturally,  so  engagingly,  so  much  from  the 
heart,  as  Cicero. 

To  institute  a  comjiarison  between 
Cicero  and  Seneca  would  be  waste  of  la¬ 
bor.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  latter  is 
to  clothe  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  every 
quasstio  or  qucestiuncula  of  philosophy  as 
it  occurred  to  him.  Does  he  start  his 
twelfth  ej)istle  with  a  i»leasant  gossiji 
about  the  symiitoms  of  decay  in  his 
country-house  reminding  him  perforce  of 
his  own  “  y’ellow  leaf,”  one  finds  after  a 
couple  of  sentences  that  it  is  prelusive  to 
a  discourse  on  the  improvement  of  “  each 
shining  hour.”  Or  another  by  telling  us 
that  all  the  world  beside  himself  is  oft  to 
a  spectacle  ;  it  is  w’ith  a  view  to  enforcing 
by  his  precept,  as  well  as  examine,  the 
value  of  retirement  and  study.  He  twists 
moral  lessons  out  of  Vatia’s  villa  (Ep.  55) 


Ad  Fain.  vii.  30. 
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and  that  of  Africanus  (86),  and  makes  a 
sea  voyage  serve  for  ^  peg  whereon  to 
hang  a  picture  of  the  waves  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  world  (77).  Oftener,  however,  there 
is  no  ghost  of  an  anecdote,  joke,  or  fact 
to  enliven  his  dreary  disquisitions,  and  no 
better  account  of  the  difference  betwixt 
his  letters  and  Cicero’s  can  be  given  than 
his  own,  namely,  that  Cicero’s  principle 
was  to  write  whether  he  had  anything  to 
say  or  not,  whereas  his  was  never  to  put 
pen  to  paper  unless  to  pro|)ound  some¬ 
thing  edifying.*  By  this  we  know  the 
man  and  the  nature  of  his  communications, 
of  which  we  suspect  that  Lucilius  must 
have  tired  by  the  time  he  had  got  over  the 
first  hundred.  “There  are  some,”  says 
an  early  letter-writer  of  our  own  country, 
“  who  in  lieu  of  letters  write  homilies  :  they 
l)reacli  when  they  should  epistolize.” 

I’liny’s  letters  are  not  like  Seneca’s,  for 
they  possess  elegance,  life,  and  various  in¬ 
terest.  Hut  they  cannot  pretend  to  be  un¬ 
studied,  having  been  revised  and  polished, 
if  not  originally  written,  for  publication. 
Hence  the  air  of  co.\combry  which  clings  to 
each  letter  as  we  read  it,  and  of  which  the 
infection  has  extended  to  too  much  modern 
letter-writing.  There  is  no  doubt  Pliny  set 
up  Cicero  for  his  model :  f  his  mistake  was 
to  aim  at  transferring  to  the  familiar  epis¬ 
tle  the  flow  and  finish  of  Ciceronian  oratory. 
How  Erasmus  could  have  characterized 
Pliny’s  epistolary  style  as  “  negligentiun- 
culus  ”  is  past  comprehension.  I  le  could 
not  call  a  spade  a  spade.  If  he  hazards 
a  doubt  whether  Silius  Italicus  is  a  born 
poet,  and  whether  he  does  not  bore  you 
with  his  verses,  it  is  couched  in  words 
chosen  for  size  and  sonorousness,  and  in 
sentences  balanced  by  a  jealously  critical 
ear.  J  Where  another  man  writing  to  his 
wife  at  the  seaside  for  her  health  would  tell 
her  in  so  many  words  that  he  was  anxious 
about  her  and  would  like  to  hear  often, 
Pliny  prefers  his  recpiest  in  the  sentence 
“  (^uo  imi)ensius  rogo  ut  timori  meo  quo- 
tidie  singulis  vel  etiam  binis  epistolis  con- 
sulas,”  and  words  his  whole  letter  so  finely 
that  a  translator  of  it  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  “  'I'atler  ”  has  evidently  thought  his 
skill  should  be  devoted  to  reducing  it  to 


*  Seneca,  Ep.  118. 

f  “  Ebt  mihi  cum  Cicerone  scmulatio,  nec  sum 
contentus  elo(iuenti&  seculi  nostrl”— L  5.  Ep. 
“  Ad  Voconium.” 

I  Ep.  ill  7. 


matter-of-fact  language.  It  is  the  same  if 
he  writes  from  a  friend’s  sick-room  (i.  22), 
or  gives  an  account  of  the  habits  of  an 
octogenarian  (iii.  i ).  All  is  written  in  the 
grand  style.  All  is  primness  and  red-tape. 
His  very  excellences — narrative  and  de¬ 
scriptive — are  depreciated  by  prolixity,  not 
without  a  slight  suspicion  of  selfishness. 
We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  his 
letters  came  from  his  head,  and  not  his 
heart,  for  he  is  at  times  wonderfully  tender  : 
but  beyond  a  doubt  the  impression  of 
heartiness  runs  a  risk  of  being  effaced  by 
too  manifest  elaboration  ;  and  for  internal 
evidence  of  Pliny’s  desire  to  please,  the 
reader  of  his  letters  must  look  to  the  pains 
he  spent  on  them.  After  him,  however, 
there  arose  no  Latin  writer,  whose  letters 
have  influenced  modern  epistolary  styles. 
'I’he  letters  of  the  (Ireek  and  I-atin  Fathers 
— of  Basil,  CIregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  John 
Chrysostom  on  the  one  hand,  of  Ambrose, 
.\ugustin,  and  Jerome  on  the  other— rep- 
re.sent  a  ma.ss  of  material,  possessing  inter¬ 
est  for  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
but  foreign  to  that  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  familiar  letter-writing.  Although  no 
strangers  to  the  patristic  writings,  the 
early  literati  of  modern  Europe  seem  to 
have  derived  little  in  their  style  of  Latin 
correspondence  from  later  sources  than 
Pliny  :  nor  have  we,  in  our  turn,  incurred 
any  debt  to  these  modern  Latinists,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  go  for  what  we  needed  to  the 
fountain-head. 

In  his  translation  of  the  letters  of  Pliny, 
Melmoth  finds  fault  with  the  scarcity,  up 
to  his  time,  of  good  English  letter-writers, 
and  professes  inability  to  name  another 
beside  Sir  William  Temple.  Dean  Swift, 
too,  prefacing  that  statesman’s  corresj^nd- 
ence,  notices  “  a  just  complaint  that  up  to 
his  time  the  English  language  had  pro¬ 
duced  no  letters  of  any  value.”  This  de¬ 
fect  he  proposed  to  remedy  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  letters  of  an  “  an  author  who 
has  advanced  our  English  tongue  to  as 
great  a  perfection  as  it  can  well  bear.” 
Cautious  words,  written  with  we  know  not 
how  much  inward  reservation  !  For  a  man 
of  the  world  and  of  affairs,  a  diplomatist 
and  minister.  Sir  W.  Temple  was  not  only 
a  skilful  and  cultivated  writer,  but  also, 
in  spite  of  his  credulity  touching  “  the  two 
oldest  classics,”  a  passable  scholar.  His 
correspondence  will  chiefly  interest  the 
historian  :  yet  it  has  its  merits,  positive  and 
negative.  It  is  chary  of  those  compli- 
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ments,  which  so  many  letter-writers  scat¬ 
ter  broadcast,  but  enhances  the  acceptaiicy 
of  such  as  are  paid,  by  this  very  chariness. 
ITiere  are  jets  of  humor,  too,  in  most  of 
his  letters,  and  he  has  a  hapi>y  way  of 
putting  the  man  he  writes  of  before  his 
corresjwndent  in  a  few  touches.  Writing 
to  I-ord  Arlington  of  a  Dutchman,  bound 
to  him  on  a  mission  from  the  Hague,  he 
says,  “  Your  Ix)rdship  will  find  nothing  to 
lessen  your  esteem  of  his  person,  unless  it 
be  that  he  is  not  always  so  willing  to  hear 
as  to  be  heard,  and  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  imagination  he  is  apt  to  reason  a 
man  to  death.”  If  we  add  that,  as  might 
be  exj)ected  of  one  sotversed  in  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  first  magnitude,  he  is  a  clear 
exjwnent  of  views  and  events ;  that,  though 
no  flatterer,  he  never  neglects  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  lively  interest  in  his  correspond¬ 
ents  ;  and  that  in  his  letters,  as  in  his  other 
writings,  he  exhibits  abundant  tokens  of  a 
good  conceit  of  himself ;  and  we  h.ave  the 
clue  to  the  favor  with  which  his  contem¬ 
poraries  view’ed  Sir  William  Temple’s  let¬ 
ters.  liut  “  vixere  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nonx”  Not  to  go  back  with  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  in  the  amusing  “  Half-hours  with 
the  Best  Letter-writers,”  which  have  in 
part  suggested  the  present  essay,  to  such 
rough-hewn  epistles  as  the  “  Paston  Let¬ 
ters  ”♦  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  to  dwell 
on  such  jxunpous  inanities  as  those  of  Sir 
Symonds  d’Ewes  in  the  troubled  times  of 
Charles  I.,  letters  that  might  stand  the  test 
of  stringent  epistolar)'  criticism  might  be 
found  in  the  corres])ondence  of  the  Syd¬ 
neys  under  Elizabeth.  Lord  Bacon’s 
mother  wrote  a  quaint,  strong-minded 
epistle ;  her  distinguished  son,  one  that 
was  full  of  matter,  if  a  trifle  addicted  to 
conceits  and  antitheses.  A  letter  of 
Sir  John  Harington  to  Prince  Henry, 
elder  son  of  James  L,  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  lively  and  fluent  pen  and  fancy. 
But,  all  things  considered,  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  the  author  of  the  “  Epistolae 
Ho-ellianas  ”  as  the  most  successful  letter- 
w'riter  of  the  Stuart  ])eriod — su])erior,  at 
all  events,  to  his  junior,  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple. 


•  The  first  of  these,  in  Mr.  Knight’s  collection 
(series  ii.  p.  4),  bears  date  1476-7  :  and  the  main 
interest  in  those  which  he  quotes  lies  in  the  direct¬ 
ness  with  which  the  writer  qjursues  the  object  of 
writing,  viz ,  to  enhance  his  fortunes  by  a  matri¬ 
monial  sfieculation. 


The  published  letters  of  the  latter  begin 
with  the  year  1665,  and  in  1666  James 
Howell  closed,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
a  very  remarkable  career.  'Phe  son  of  a 
Welsh  clergyman  on  the  borders  of  Breck¬ 
nockshire  and  Caermarthenshire,  and  born 
in  a  district  even  now  shut  out  by  difficul¬ 
ties  of  access  from  the  civilization  of  more 
favored  regions,  he  was  sent  for  his  early 
education  to  Hereford  Cathedral  School, 
and  thence,  perhaps  with  an  exhibition,  to 
Oxford.  But  these  antecedents  scarcely 
j)rei)are  us  for  such  knowledge  of  men  and 
cities,  such  linguistic  skill,  such  wit,  wis¬ 
dom,  mature  observation,  and  singular 
ease  of  styJe,  as  his  letters,  and  indeed 
many  of  his  other  works,  exhibit.  His 
continental  travels  had  a  commercial  ob¬ 
ject  ;  but  his  letters  from  abroad  are  full 
of  lively  and  intelligent  remarks  on  poli¬ 
tics,  society,  and  literature.  His  highest 
])Ost  was  the  (we  fear  unlucrative)  office 
of  Historiographer  Royal  to  Charles  II. 
after  the  Restoration  ;  but  his  correspon¬ 
dence  with  many  of  the  highest  rank  in 
Church  and  State  proves  him  to  have 
moved  in  a  higher  grade  than  he  could 
have  dreamed  of  “  when  he  carried  a  calf¬ 
skin  satchel  to  school  at  Hereford,  or 
wore  a  lamb-skin  hood  at  Oxford.”  And 
this  position  must  have  been  retained,  if 
not  won,  by  his  epistolary  skill,  the  me¬ 
morials  of  which  still  find  admiring  read¬ 
ers,  although  his  other  works  are  well-nigh 
forgotten.  It  was  great  thing  for  him 
that  he  rightly  concc.  -d  of  a  letter-writer’s 
task  : — 

“  It  was  a  quaint  difference,”  he  writes,  in 
1625,  “  the  ancients  did  put  betwixt  a  letter 
and  an  oration,  that  the  one  should  be  at¬ 
tired  like  a  woman,  the  other  like  a  man  ;  the 
latter  of  the  two  is  allowed  large  side-robes, 
as  long  periods,  parentheses,  similes,  exam- 
les,  and  other  parts  of  rhetorical  flourish, 
ut  a  letter  or  epistle  should  be  short  coated 
and  closely  couched  :  a  hungerlin  •  becomes 
a  letter  more  handsomely  than  a  gown  ;  in¬ 
deed  we  should  write  as  we  speak,  and  that's 
a  true  familiar  letter  which  expresseth  one’s 
mind,  as  if  he  were  discoursing  with  the 
party  to  whom  he  writes,  in  succinct  and 
short  terms." 

And  his  practice  illustrates  his  theory. 
When  he  writes  from  Madrid  of  “  our 
Prince’s”  wooing  of  the  Spanish  Infanta, 


•  “  A  kind  of  furred  robe.” — Wright  and Ila)- 
liwtlPs  Did. 
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or  from  France  of  “His  Majesty’s”  wed¬ 
ding  Henrietta  Maria  ;  if  he  has  to  narrate 
the  manner  of  Buckingham’s  murder,  or 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon’s  end  ;  if  he  pic¬ 
tures  to  a  corresjKjndent  the  dangers  of 
J’aris  after  dark,  or  retails  two  practical 
jokes  played  in  the  retinue  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  ;  those  who  glance  at  these  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  style  in  Mr.  Knight’s  i)ages 
will  find  him  never  tedious  nor  forced ; 
ever  watchful  against  detours  and  diver¬ 
gences  ;  bent  to  set  his  matter  before  the 
reader  with  life  and  spirit.  There  is  an 
affectionate  and  hearty  tone  in  his  more 
domestic  letters  :  and  his  general  corre¬ 
spondence  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
priggism  and  the  conceits  of  his  age.  One 
forgives,  for  e.vample,  the  classical  allu¬ 
sions,  because  they  are  not  made  too 
much  of,  in  the  following  description  of  a 
newly-married  couple,  which  gives  a  fair 
sample  of  his  amusing  vein  : — 

“  I  was  according  to  your  desire  to  visit  the 
new  married  couple  more  than  once,  and  to 
tell  you  true  I  never  saw  such  disparity  be¬ 
tween  two  that,  were  made  one  flesh  in  all  my 
life  :  he  handsome  outwardly,  but  of  odd  con¬ 
ditions  ;  she  excellently  qualified,  but  hard- 
favored  ;  so  that  one  may  be  compared  to  a 
cloth  of  tissue  doublet,  cut  upon  coarse  can¬ 
vas,  the  other  to  a  buckram  petticoat  lined 
with  satin.  I  think  Clotho  had  her  fingers 
smutted  in  snuffing  the  candle,  when  she  be¬ 
gan  to  spin  the  thread  of  her  life,  and  Lache- 
sis  frowned  in  twisting  it  up ;  but  Aglaia 
with  the  rest  of  the  Graces  was  in  good  hu¬ 
mor  when  they  formed  her  inner  parts.  A 
blind  man  is  fittest  to  hear  her  sing  :  one 
would  take  delight  to  see  her  dance  it  mask¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  would  please  you  to  discourse 
with  her  after  dark,  for  then  she  is  best  com¬ 
pany,  if  your  imagination  can  forbear  to  run 
upon  her  face.  When  you  marry,  1  wish  you 
such  an  inside  of  a  wife,  but  from  such  an 
outward  phisnomy  the  Lord  deliver  you  and 
your  faithful  friend  to  serve  you.”  • 

How'ell  is  an  adept,  too,  at  seasoning 
his  letters  with  an  anecdote  or  a  “  mot,” 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract, 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of'  com¬ 
pilers  : — 

“  The  King  of  France  being  lately  at  Ca¬ 
lais  and  so  in  sight  of  England,  he  sent  this 
Ambassador  Monsieur  Cadenet  expressly  to 
visit  our  King  :  he  had  audience  two  days 
since,  where  he,  with  his  train  of  ruffling 
long-hair’d  Monsieurs,  carried  himself  in 


such  a  light  garb,  that  after  the  audience,  the 
King  asked  my  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  what  he 
thought  of  the  F'rench  Ambassador.  He  an¬ 
swer’d,  that  he  was  a  tail  proper  man.  Aye, 
his  Majestie  replied,  but  what  think  you  of 
his  head-piece  ?  Is  he  a  proper  man  for  the 
office  of  an  Ambassador  ?  Sir,  said  Bacon, 
Tall  men  are  like  high  houses  of  foure  or  five 
stories,  wherein  commonly  the  uppermost 
room  is  worst  furnished.”  * 

But  he  is  hajipy  enough  when  he  has  no 
such  anecdote,  and  can  generally  make 
his  point  “e  re  nata.”  Writing  to  one 
Mr.  Stone,  he  calls  him,  “  My  precious 
Stone  ;  "  and  addressing  an  old  friend  in 
the  county  where  he  passed  his  school 
days,  he  assumes  that  the  grass  grows  so 
fast  in  his  fields,  “  that  if  one  should  put 
his  horse  there,  he  should  not  find  him 
again  next  morning.”  In  short,  James 
How’ell  fulfils  all  requirements  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  letter-writer,  and  was  less  than-  most 
epistolists  of  his  age  dependent  on  his 
matter  for  the  charm  of  his  correspon¬ 
dence. 

About  the  same  period  the  Rev.  (George 
Garrard  edged  himself  into  a  corresiwnd- 
ence  with  the  Deputy  of  Ireland,  after¬ 
wards  the  ill-fated  Strafford ;  and  in 
Charles  Knight’s  second  series  are  one  or 
two  letters  of  this  epistolary  jackal ;  one  in 
jiarticular  narrating  tlie  origin  of  hackney 
coach-stands ;  but  as  what  inspired  his  pen 
was  the  “  magister  artis  ingenique  largitor 
venter,”  he  is  scarcely  entitled  to  posthu¬ 
mous  renown  for  his  not  inconsiderable 
skill  at  'lis  craft.  Closer  to  Sir  William 
I'emple'j  age  came  a  livelier  gossip,  Sam¬ 
uel  Bepys,  the  dearest  “chronicler  of 
small  beer”  oniecord:  but  as  none  are 
unactiuainted  with  his  visions  of  fine 
w’omen,  his  confessions  how  he  killed  time 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  and  his  easy 
credence  of  his  friend’s  protestations  that 
he  was  another  Cicero,  and  as  besides  he 
was  more  correctly  a  diarist,  we  pass  on  to 
more  bona  fide  letter-writers.  One  such, 
to  whom  Mr.  Knight’s  “Half-hours”  in¬ 
troduce  us,  is  a  midshipman,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  the  author  of  the  “  Re- 
ligio  Medici,”  a  capital  specimen  of  an 
early  “  muscular  Christian.”  Writing  to 
his  father  from  on  board  ship  in  the  war 
between  England  and  the  Dutch,  and  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  “  Annus  Mirabilis,”  this  lad 
can  talk  critically  about  Lucan’s  “  Phar 


*  Lett.  33,  “  Elegant  Epistles,”  p.  208. 


*  “  Familiar  Letters,”  sect,  ii.,  p.  2. 
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salia,”  foresee  the  issue  of  counsels  that  led 
to  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Nore,  and  ex¬ 
temporize  a  verj’  naive  reply  to  his  sire's 
advice  how  to  stand  the  noise  of  great 
guns  in  action.  To  sailors  “  intent  on 
their  business,  muskets  sound  like  {wp- 
guns.”  “  He  that  often  stands  in  the  face 
of  a  cannon  will  not  think  anything  terri¬ 
ble.  In  and  after  all  sea-fights  1  have 
been  very  thirsty,  which  makes  me  always 
provide  some  bottles  of  quick  and  middle 
l)eer  to  carry  with  me,  whereby,  having 
found  so  great  relief  in  the  hot  fight  of  last 
month,  1  have  got  six  bottles  from  a 
gentleman  on  the  Kssex  shore,  which  I  re- 
ser%  e  for  that  use.”  Cotton  wool  in  the 
ears  during  action  was  not  so  im]>ortant,  it 
seems,  as  wherewithal  to  “  wet  one’s  clay  ” 
after  it.  Another  letter-writer,  I.ady  Ra¬ 
chel  Russell,  was  nerved  for  her  immemo¬ 
rial  part,  and  for  her  correspondence  with 
her  husband  during  his  imprisonment,  and 
after  his  death  with  oUiers,  by  a  kindred 
spirit,  diflerently  tried.  The  key-note  of 
her  letters  is  “  fortitude  ”  :  and  no  reader 
can  penise  them  without  being  impressed 
by  their  sponfaneousness,  sincerity,  and 
high  resolve.  But  the  story  told  of  her — 
that  having  to  leave  one  daughter’s  house 
who  had  just  died  in  child-birth,  for 
another’s  whose  confinement  was  immi¬ 
nent,  she  had  command  of  countenance 
enough  to  approach  her  surviving  daughter 
with  the  words,  “  1  have  seen  your  sister 
out  of  bed  to-day” — is  more  quotable 
than  her  letters,  at  least  those  after  her 
great  bereavement,  when  she  has  none  to 
whom  she  can  send  such  home  news  as 
“  Boy  is  asleep  !  girls  singing  a-bed.”  * 

But  a  little  earlier  than  I.ady  Rachel, 
another  ornament  of  her  sex  was  writing 
letters  on  the  other  side  the  Channel,  des¬ 
tined  thenceforth  to  assert  at  least  the 
equality,  if  not  the  sujieriority,  of  woman 
in  this  class  of  compositions,  Marie  de 
Rabutin-Chantal,  Marijuise  de  Sdvigne,  in 
her  famous  letters  to  her  daughter,  has 
taught  her  sex  the  way  to  unite  spontane¬ 
ousness,  attractiveness,  and  thorough 
heart,  in  a  sustained  corresfiondence  ;  and 
her  pages  are  so  replete  with  anecdote, 
wit,  and  penetration,  that  they  will  bear 
any  amount  of  re-perusal.  Her  daughter’s 
marriage  with  the  Count  de  (irignan,  and 
consequent  removal  to  his  distant  govern¬ 
ment  of  Provence,  gave  birth  to  this  de- 
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lightful  series  of  letters  :  theTsole  approach 
to  a  fault  in  which  is  the  mother’s  extrava¬ 
gant  ])raise  of  her  daughter’s  wit,  goodness, 
and  beauty, — a  fault  w'hich  may  count  for 
a  virtue  if  we  regard  it  as  a  jiious  fraud  to 
retain  the  affections  of  her  absent  daugh¬ 
ter.  In  a  recent  volume  of  iKiems  Miss 
Smedley  says : — 

“  The  periodic  task 
Of  written  talk  is  hard  to  ni.'iny  hearts. 

Few  only  warm  it  with  such  living  breath 
That  it  l)ecomes  a  voice.” 

.\nd  among  these  few  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  have  been,  or  deserved  to  be, 
more  successful  than  Madame  de  Sevignt*. 
The  great  secret  of  this  is  the  unstudiedness 
of  her  letters,  a  feature  which  it  needed 
not  her  own  brilliant  criticism  on  this  point 
to  bring  into  prominence.  The  ink  ought 
to  have  been  perfect  that  could  keep  pace 
with  the  easy  flow  of  her  sentences.  At 
Paris,  and  in  retirement ;  fresh  from  court 
gossip,  or  at  her  remote  country  seat,  full 
of  naught  except  the  readings-aloud  with 
which  she  and  her  intimates  beguiled  a 
rainy  day,  she  eijually  poured  out  her 
heart  in  the  most  delightful  budgets  that 
ever  enhanced  the  expectation  of  a  post¬ 
bag.  Their  pervading  impression  is  ten¬ 
derness. 

“  O  my  dear  child  !  ”  she  writes,  “  you  are 
not  mistaken  in  thinking  my  mind  is  always 
employed  alx)ut  you :  if  you  were  to  see  me 
you  would  see  me  continually  seeking  those 
who  love  to  talk  of  you  :  if  you  were  to  hear 
me,  it  would  be  continually  talking  of  you 
myself.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  those 
who  want  to  divert  me,  in  other  word.s,  to 
hinder  my  thinking  of  you  :  for  I  am  angry 
with  them  for  it.  Farewell,  my  child  ;  con¬ 
tinue  to  w  rite  to  me  and  to  love  me  !  ” 

This  is  her  most  direct  method  of  siege. 
She  varies  it  by  nises  and  stratagems,  in 
the  shape  of  lively  anecdotes,  happy 
“  ntots,”  and  most  playful  allusions  to  her 
daughter’s  remarks  ;  and  all  this  with  no 
appearance  of  art,  in  a  natural  seijuence, 
the  charm  of  which  is  unspeakable.  For 
skill  in  the  mock  heroic  vein  commend 
us  to  her  description  of  the  chef-<le-cuisine 
Vatel’s  end  ;  or  of  a  fire  in  the  same 
street.*  Her  account  of  Turenne’s  death, 
and  the  arrival  of  James  II.  in  France, 
are  dramatic  sketches  of  a  higher  stamp. 


Letter  to  Lord  Russell  from  Stratton,  1681. 


Letters  52  and  22,  English  translation. 
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and  in  depicting  character,  she  speaks  to 
the  eye  that  she  may  atfect  the  mind, 
with  a  distinctness  that  Cicero  might 
have  envied.  Among  her  Ana,  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  last  century,  were 
gathered  into  a  pleasant  duodecimo,  is  a 
story  of  a  lady  from  the  country  who  was 
so  much  struck  by  the  jewels,  music,  in¬ 
cense,  and  array  of  bishops  at  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  Abbess  of  Chelles  that  she 
could  not  resist  exclaiming  “  Sure  1  am  in 
Paradise.”  “  A  person,  who  sat  near  her, 
rejoined,  No,  no,  Madame,  there  are  not 
so  many  bishops  there.”*  Madame  de 
St*vign6  apologizes  for  telling  this  story, 
which,  she  writes,  “  is  so  hot  that  she  can¬ 
not  keep  it.”  In  one  of  her  earlier  letters 
occurs  this  pretty  sample  of  atifectionate 
raillery,  which  might  serve  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  haling  too  vehemently, 
however  great  the  provocation  : — 

“  What  you  write  about  La  Marans,  and 
the  punishments  that  will  be  inflicted  on  her 
in  Hell,  is  altogether  incomparable  :  but  do 
you  know  that  you  will  certainly  bear  lier 
company  thither,  if  you  persist  in  your 
hatred  to  her.  Only  think  of  being  con¬ 
demned  to  her  company  for  all  eternity,  and 
that  surely  will  suffice  of  itself  to  put  you 
upon  making  your  peace  with  God  by  for¬ 
giving  her.  I  am  glad  I  thought  of  putting 
you  in  mind  of  this  :  it  is  certainly  an  in¬ 
spiration  from  Heaven.”  t 

Madame  de  Sevigne  has  exercised  an 
undeniable  influence  on  epistolary  litera¬ 
ture.  Alany  of  our  aspirants  to  the  praise, 
which  she  won  without  effort,  have  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  borne  testimony  to 
this.  Not  only  have  they  imitated  her 
unstudied  style,  but  her  name  is  on  their 
lips,  when  they  would  personify  perfect 
letter-writing.  Thus  Gibbon,  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence,  recommends  Mrs.  Porten  to 

“  read  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sdvignd  to 
her  daughter.  I  don’t  doubt  of  their  being 
translated  into  English.  They  are  properly 
what  1  called  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter, 
letters  of  the  heart :  the  natural  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  mother’s  fondness,  regret  at  their 
being  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another, 
and  continual  schemes  to  get  together 
again.  All  that — won’t  it  please  you  ?  There 
is  scarcely  anything  else  in  she  whole 
volumes,  and  notwithstanding  that,  few 
people  read  them  without  finding  them  too 
short” t 

•  I.etter  562,  English  translation. 

f  Vol  i.  p,  126,  English  translation. 

j  “Half-Hours,”  2d  series,  p.  200. 


Horace  VV'alpole,  too,  than  whom,  to 
judge  from  the  business  and  pleasure  of 
his  life,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
more  competent  critic,  cannot  speak  too 
w’armly  of  her  charm.  “  She  has  the  art,” 
he  writes,  “  of  making  you  acquainted 
with  all  her  accjuaintance,  and  attaches 
you  even  to  the  spots  she  inhabited.” 
Elsewhere  he  professes  astonishment  at 
a  correspondent  preferring  Lady  Mary 
^V'ortley  Montagu’s  letters  to  those  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  This  same  Lady 
Mary — with  all  her  faults  second  to  few 
English  letter-writers — must  have  felt  her 
French  rival’s  supremacy  when  she  wrote, 
“  Keej)  my  letters  :  they  will  be  as  good 
as  Madame  de  S6vign6’s  forty  years 
hence.”  Her  studious  disparagement  of 
the  charming  Frenchwoman,  in  her  cor¬ 
respondence,  betrays  a  sense  of  inferi¬ 
ority  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  inferiority  is 
expressed  to  a  nicety  by  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  when  he  says,  “  The  Frenchwoman 
writes  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
the  Englishwoman  out  of  the  clearness  of 
the  head.”*  W  hatever  Lady  Mary  wrote 
bore  the  stamp  of  a  strong  head,  a  culti¬ 
vated  intellect,  and  a  lively,  not  bitter, 
wit.  She  was  on  good  terms  enough  with 
herself  to  be  good-natured,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  too  masculine  to  let  good-nature 
compromise  self-respect.  Her  letters,  we 
can  well  believe,  were  extemporaneous, 
although  they  have  about  them  an  air  of 
consciousness  of  ejiistolary  skill.  Her 
unromantic  tone  tells  against  her  some¬ 
times,  though  it  must  have  stocxl  her  in 
stead  as  to  keeping  at  arms’  length  “  the 
wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham.”  In  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  at  first  flattered  her 
vanity,  bet>vixt  her  and  Pope,  the  man  is 
the  weaker  vessel,  and  her  adroit  answers 
to  his  over-ferv’id  professions  merit  the 
praise  of  prudence,  even  if  she  owes  it  to 
a  lack  of  heart.  In  unaffected  style, 
though  not  in  his  sardonic  vein,  she  rather 
resembles  Pope’s  corresjiondent.  Dean 
Swift,  than  those  earlier  correspondents  of 
his,  to  whose  compliments  and  trivialities 
she  gives  the  “  cou[)  de  grace.”  It  is  a 
pity  that  her  very  amusing  letters  abound 


•“Half-Hours,”  ist  series,  p.  411.  Mr. 
Knight’s  estimate  is  probably  based  on  a  sentence 
of  I.ady  Ixiuisa  Stewart’s  in  1837  : —  “  The  head 
was  the  governing  power  with  the  one,  the  heart 
with  the  other.”  See  Bohn’ s  “  Letters  of  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,”  vol.  L  p.  109. 
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in  coarse  and  indelicate  allusions  and 
anecdotes,  so  much  so  that  what  Pinker¬ 
ton  makes  Horace  Wal|)ole  say  of  her,  as 
if  from  childish  reminiscence —  “  She  was 
always  a  dirty  little  thing” — would  be  very 
true,  if  it  were  not  an  anachronism.  Put 
Horace  \Valj)ole  had  a  family  prejudice 
against  her :  and  in  all  her  corresi)ondence 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  as  much  spite  as 
he  has  concentrated  into  a  single  letter 
from  Florence  to  Mr.  Conway,  which  de¬ 
scribes  in  the  coarsest  terms  her  “  dress, 
avarice,  and  impudence.”*  Indeed  she  is 
as  superior  in  abstinence  from  scandal  to 
this  detractor,  as  she  is,  in  being  natural, 
to  her  other  assailant.  Pope.  Pope’s 
“  haunted  chamber  ”  at  Stanton  Harcourt 
is  notoriously  a  common-jdace  which  did 
duty  in  other  letters  of  other  localities.  And 
when  he  tried  higher  epistolary  flights,  as 
in  a  letter  to  Steele,f  they  have  w’hat 
W'arton  calls  “  an  air  of  declamation  un¬ 
suited  to  a  familiar  epistle,”  and  belong  to 
the  class  of  what  a  friend  of  Mr.  Knight’s 
has  happily  christened  “  composition  let¬ 
ters.”  Now  whatever  Lady  Mary  wrote 
was  the  fruit  of  too  teeming  a  stock  to 
need  preserving  for  a  second  repast,  and 
too  good  in  itself  to  need  garnishing. 
One  cannot  justify  the  low  moral  tone, 
which  is  strikingly  evinced  in  a  letter 
from  her  to  her  daughter,  I^ady  Bute, 
counselling  her  to  encourage  the  Princess 
of  Wales’s  partiality  for  Lord  Bute,  as  it 
may  be  of  service  to  their  large  family. 
But  domestic  happiness  was  no  part  of 
her  life-programme,  or  of  that  easy  creed 
which  she  professes  in  a  letter  to  her 
sister,  “  I  supjwse  we  shall  all  come 
right  in  Heaven ;  as  in  a  country- 
dance  the  hands  are  strangely  given  and 
taken  while  they  are  in  motion  ;  but  at 
last  all  meet  their  partners  when  the  jig  is 
done”  (August,  1721). 

Lady  Mary’s  letters  from  abroad  are 
models  of  lively  description  :  she  is  clever 
and  amusing  in  her  gossip  ;  and  when  she 
writes  earnestly,  as  to  her  husband  to 
stimulate  his  ambition,  she  is  able  to 
throw  maxims  of  common  sense  and 
worldly  wisdom  into  plain,  forceful, 
words.  Theirs  might  have  been  a  hap¬ 
pier  union  had  her  wish,  expressed  to  her 
husband  early  in  their  married  life,  been 


*  Cunningham’s  edition  of  “II.  .Walpole’s 
Letters,”  L  p.S7. 

f  “Half-Hours,”  series  i.,  p.  317. 
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realized  :  “  I  wish  Mr.  Steele  would  learn 
you  to  write  to  your  wife !  ” 

To  that  kindly  wit  and  ready  letter- 
writer  she  did  full  justice ;  and  no  man 
deserved  kindly  criticism  more  than  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  He  little  dreamed  of 
being  judged  by  his  letters,  whicli,  but  for 
his  “  Prue’s  ”  disregard  of  his  solemn 
charge,  would  never  have  recorded  his  one 
weakness  —  impecuniosity,  and  his  many 
virtues  —  generosity,  tenderness,  chival¬ 
rous  devotion  to  woman.  Such  as  they 
are,  his  scraps  to  his  wife  are  as  full  of 
drollery  as  of  affection,  and  the  sternest 
moralist  would  hesitate  even  to  say  so 
much  in  his  disfavor  as  that  “  he  was  no 
man’s  enemy  but  his  own.”  But  Steele’s 
character  has  been  vindicated  in  an  earlier 
volume  of  the  Quarterly  Heficu',*  and  his 
letters  need  mention  only  for  contrast  with 
his  contemporaries.  It  may  have  been 
through  the  refined  devotion  to  woman 
which  breathes  in  his  papers  in  the  “  Tat- 
ler,”  that  the  more  cultivated  of  the  sex 
took  heart  of  grace  to  occupy  a  field, 
which  they  can  so  easily  appropriate  as 
that  of  epistolary  composition.  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele  died  in  1729.  Before  that 
date  Mary  (Iranville  had  become  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  better  known  to  us  as  the 
Mrs.  Delaney,  whose  correspondence, 
extending  over  more  than  half  a  century, 
has  been  edited  by  Lady  Llanover.  This 
agreeable  writer — one  of  the  bevy  of  fair 
dames  whose  storming  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1738  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu’s  liveliest  letters 
— lived  to  see  Fanny  Burney  and  Hannah 
Afore  asserting  e(]ual  claim  with  herself  to 
the  pen  of  ready  writers.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole — a  link  between  two  generations — 
had  hated  Lady  Mary,  visited  Mrs.  De¬ 
laney,  patronized  Fanny  Burney,  and  done 
friendly  criticism  for  Hannah  More,  before 
in  old  age  he  devoted  himself  to  a  later 
female  letter-writer.  Miss  Berry.  These 
names  represent  only  the  front  rank  of  fe¬ 
male  “  epistolists  ;  ”  but,  after  eliminating 
Walpole,  Swift;  Gray,  and  Cowper,  how 
few  are  the  male  writers  of  familiar  letters 
who  outmatch  them  I  In  this  quartet  of 
letter-writers,  qualities  of  heart  ought  to 
place  Gray  above  Wali)ole,  and  Cowper, 
though  in  another  generation,  before 
Swift. f  This  last  may  have  had  more 


•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xcvi.,  March,  1855. 
f  For  a  calculating,  worldly  letter  of  Swift,  see 
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heart  than  Pope,  of  whom  he  had  much 
the  best  of  it  as  a  letter-writer,  “from 
the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  plain, 
sinewy,  nervous,  and  courting  only  the 
strength  that  allies  itself  with  homeli¬ 
ness.”  ♦  Put  though  his  letters  to  Stella 
negative  the  charge  of  utter  heartlessness, 
and  those  to  Pope  advance  a  colorable 
pretence  of  capacity  for  friendship,  we 
cannot  discover  that  the  world  would 
have  lost  much  had  his  correspondence, 
so  much  coveted  by  the  Delaneys  and 
Lady  Petty  Germains,  been  cancelled 
with  as  much  diligence  a.L  Stella’s  an¬ 
swers  to  her  Dean’s  letters. 

Hunger  for  preferment  and  ill-disguised 
scepticism  are  not  the  best  inspiration  for 
letters  that  are  to  go  down  to  posterity. 
There  is  little  interest  in  Swift’s  letters  to 
Mrs.  Pendarves;  or,  indeed,  in  hers  to 
him,  though  her  correspondence,  as  a 
wliole,  has  its  interest  mainly  from  her 
living  to  a  great  age,  and  having  begun 
early  to  commit  her  thoughts  to  paper. 
Her  diaries  and  letters  are  a  curious  in¬ 
dex  to  the  “  fuga  temi)oruin  ”  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  fashions.  Pew  who  remain 
can  recollect  even  the  going  out  of  the 
fancy,  which  .Mary  Granville’s  letters  re¬ 
call,  for  dubbing  men—  who  owned  good 
English  names— Gromio  and  Tranio,  Al- 
cander,  Roberto,  and  Vilario.  Put  such 
was  the  style  in  which  this  fair  lady  wrote 
of  her  male  friends  to  the  confidante  of 
her  secrets — a  style  singularly  out  of  j)lace 
at  times,  as  in  the  passage  where  Mrs. 
Pendarves  describes  to  Lady  Margaret 
Harley  the  death  of  her  first  husband :  “  I 
stepped  softly  for  fear  of  waking  Gromio, 
and  as  I  put  by  the  curtain  to  get  up, 
how  terrified  was  I  when,  looking  at  him, 
I  saw  him  cpiite  black  in  the  face.”f 
'Phis  same  penchant  for  romantic  names 
])revented  Widow  Pendarves  till  much 
later  from  seeing  aught  that  could  be 
misconstrued  in  being  known  to  her  inti¬ 
mates  as  Aspasia."  Let  us  hope  it  was 
Swift’s  unadorned  style,  and  her  second 
husband,  Dr.  Delaney’s,  less  high-flown 
style,  which  led  her  to  discard  romantic 
sobriquets,  and  to  be  content  with  call¬ 
ing  her  hu-sband  “D.D.,”  and  Mrs.  De- 
wes,  her  sister,  “  Pearly  Dew'.”  Her 


change  from  gay  to  grave  in  the  lapse  of 
years  is  also  noteworthy.  Widow  Pen¬ 
darves  IS  gayety  itself,  and  a  chronicler  of 
gayety  as  omnistient  as  Horace  Walpole, 
but  without  his  adder’s  poison.  Shift  the 
scene  a  few  years,  and  we  find  Mrs.  De¬ 
laney  deputed  to  write  Lord  Titchfield  a 
letter  of  good  advice  upon  entering  Ox¬ 
ford.’"  This  letter  is  quite  a  lay-sermon  ; 
but  for  the  most  part  her  letters  are  fairly 
lively,  and,  though  always  a  little  high- 
flown,  exhibit  a  versatility  hardly  com¬ 
patible  with  previous  study.  There  is  in 
them  sometimes  a  (pii/zical  vein  that 
strikes  us  as  very  feminine. 

In  her  last  years  at  Windsor,  Mrs.  De¬ 
laney  was  thrown  much  in  the  society  of 
one  who  was  more  than  her  match  in  letter¬ 
writing,  and  her  junior  by  half  a  century, 
Fanny  Purney,  the  author  of  “  Kvelina,” 
and,  as  Horace  Waljxjle  said,  “  a  novelist 
royally  gagged  and  promoted  to  fold  mus¬ 
lins.”  f  There  is  singular  life  in  her  let¬ 
ters  to  .Mr.  Crisp,  and  in  her  glim|)ses  of 
circles  where  she  met  Purke,  Johnson, 
and  Sir  Joshua,  more  interesting  top¬ 
ics  in  our  day  than  the  scandalous  chron¬ 
icles  of  her  predecessors.  Miss  Purney 
is  egotistical.  She  tells  how  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  of  her,  “  'I'he  women  begin 
to  make  a  figure  in  everything,  though  I 
remember  when  I  first  came  into  the 
world  it  was  thought  a  poor  compliment 
to  say  any  one  did  anything  like  a  lady.”| 
Put  her  egotism  is  always  amusing ;  and 
had  her  letters  been  more  real  and  matter- 
offact,  they  might  have  been  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  Horace  Walpole  has  always  a  good 
word  for  her,  as  may  be  seen  more  than 
once  in  his  correspondence  with  Hannah 
More,  a  letter-writer  who  has  two  episto- 
lar)'  epochs,  marked  by  her  life  in  the 
world  and  her  life  out  of  it.  With  a  clear 
head,  sound  sense,  and  great  taste  for  lit¬ 
erary  pursuits,  she  combined  an  energy  of 
purpose  in  benevolent  undertakings  which 
brought  her  into  connection  with  the  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  who  in  her  day  were  all  of 
one  side  in  theology.  At  one  period  of 
her  life  she  took  pleasure  in  the  gay 
world ;  but  the  time  came  when  she 
found  she  could  not  mix  in  it  even  as 
a  duty.  Yet  nothing  in  her  letters  leads 


that  to  Miss  Jane  Waryng.  “  Elegant  Epistles,” 
P-  433- 

*  “  De  Quincey’s  Works,”  vol.  xv.  p.  109-n. 
f  “Half-Hours,”  ist  series,  p,  141. 


*  “Mrs.  Delaney’s  Correspondence,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  340-2. 

•f  “  Horace  Walpole’s  Ix:tters,’’  vol.  ix.,  134. 

4  “  Half-Hours,”  series  i.,  p.  184. 
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to  the  supposition  that  society  exerted 
any  distracting  jiower  over  her  in  her  gay¬ 
est  days,  or  that  she  was  less  good  and 
useful  then,  than  after  she  had  detected 
that  there  was  wormwood  in  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tagu’s  Sunday  tea,  and  had  heard  a  voice 
at  the  Oj>era  House,  which  said,  “  What 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ? "  *  Strangely 
enough,  she  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  Ojicra  and  the  Theatre,  and  was  a 
long  time  in  weaning  herself  from  the 
latter,  for  which  she  wrote  dramas,  of 
course  secular.  One  of  her  most  natural 
letters  is  on  the  death  of  Garrick,  with 
whom  and  his  devoted  widow  she  lived 
on  tenns  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  When, 
in  later  years,  she  had  shut  herself  up  in 
Cowslii)  Cottage,  she  could  write  letters 
to  Horace  Walpole  (perhaps  Iwicause  she 
knew  him  to  be  a  (juiz)  in  a  vein  untinc¬ 
tured  by  narrowness  or  pharisaism.  In¬ 
deed,  in  her  least  worldly  letters  there  is 
always  something  to  justify  the  value  set 
ujKjn  her  coiTesi)ondence  and  society  by 
so  many  eminent  contemporaries  ;  though 
it  is  hard  to  sympathize  with  her  letters  to 
Wilberforce  and  Daniel  Wilson  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  light  literature,  or  to  help  prefer¬ 
ring  her  worldliness  to  her  unworldliness 
when  we  find  her  objecting  to  Scott’s 
jwetry,  because  it  does  not  contain 
“  practical  precepts  ”  or  convey  “  sound 
instruction,"  and  praising  Prior’s  “  Solo¬ 
mon  ’’  for  jxjssessing  these  retpiisites. 
One  might  have  thought  that  in  her  calm 
retreat  she  couUl  have  filched  an  hour  or 
two  from  the  task  of  “  raising  dejected 
pinks  and  reforming  disorderly  honey¬ 
suckles,”  or  from  the  composition  of 
“Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,"  to  make 
acquaintance  (which  she  did  not)  with  one 
or  two  of  Scott’s  novels. 

Miss  Kerry’s  intimacy  with  Horace 
Walpole  began  in  his  later  years,  and 
as  she  was  one  of  the  latest,  so  was  she 
also  the  most  refined  of  his  corresi)ond- 
ents.  Her  letters  bear  out  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis’s  f  estimate,  in  the  “  Introduction  to 

•  “  Half-Hours,”  series  iL,  p.  302. 

f  It  is  impossible  to  write  lAdy  Theresa’s 
name,  without  being  reminded  of  the  statesman, 
scholar,  and  philosopher,  whose  name  she  bore. 
Sir  George  I.ewis’s  I.etters  have  been  very  recently 
edited  by  his  brother  and  successor,  an<l  will  pos¬ 
sess  an  interest  for  his  many  friends  and  admirers. 
He  would  not,  however,  have  coveted  the  praise 
of  a  fluent  and  facile  letter-writer  so  much  as  that 
of  a  critical  and  dispassionate  thinker ;  albeit  his 
published  letters  display  his  character  in  its  more 
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her  Journal  and  Corresjiondence,”  *  that 
“  her  judgment  always  dealt  far  more  se¬ 
verely  with  every  failing  in  herself  than  in 
others,”  and  that  “  endowed  with  the  strong 
good  sense  and  power  of  thought  more 
often  attributed  to  man,  she  possessed  a 
most  feminine  susceptibility  of  feeling.” 
Perhaps  these  characteristics  shine  out 
more  brightly  by  force  of  contrast,  and 
yet  Horace  Walpole  is  scarcely  Horace 
Walpole  under  her  influences.  The  l>rig- 
gish,  selfish  egotist  seems  improved  into  a 
man  of  feeling  by  his  elderly  passion  for  a 
lady  of  twenty-five,  and  few  women  of  her 
age  and  time  would  have  used  their  tri¬ 
umph  over  his  old  heart  less  selfishly  or 
ostentatiously,  or  have  drawn  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  sentiment  of  tenderness,  which, 
if  mis-timed,  was  still  complimentary. 
One  of  the  most  curious  passages  in  this 
corresjiondence  is  where  the  “  lord  of 
Strawbeny”  infers  from  expressions  in  a 
letter  of  Aliss  Kerry  that  she  would  have 
liked  for  herself  or  her  sister  some  place 
in  the  Princess’s  household  then  in  course 
of  formation  (a.d.  1794).  She  had  writ¬ 
ten,  “Much  as  attendance  on  princes  and 
])laces  at  Court  are  laughed  at  and  abused 
(by  those  who  cannot  obtain  them),  so  de¬ 
sirable  do  I  think  any  sort  or  shadow  of 
occupation  for  women,  that  I  should  think 
any  situation  that  did  not  reijuire  constant 
attendance  a  very  agreeable  thing.” 
With  nine-tenths  of  the  world  this  would 
have  l)een  a  hint.  For  such  1  -ord  Orford 
took  it ;  and  one  really  discerns  in  his 
letters  of  the  2d  and  7th  of  October  proofs 
of  a  readiness  to  put  himself  to  trouble 
and  incur  obligations,  if  he  could  thereby 
gratify  Miss  Kerry’s  wish.  Her  answer 
exacted  no  such  sacrifice.  .\t  the  close 
of  a  letter  explaining  that  her  expressions 
were  general,  she  gratefully  and  gracefully 
acknowledges  the  zeal  of  her  aged  knight- 
errant  :  “  I  wish  I  had  said  or  could  say 
enough  to  satisfy  my  own  heart  with  re¬ 
spect  to  you — to  your  offering  that  inter¬ 
est  which  I  know  you  not  only  never 
prostituted  to  power,  but  never  conde¬ 
scended  to  employ  even  for  those  who 
had  every  claim  u\)on  you,  except  those 
of  the  heart,  ^\'hiie  I  retain  these,  be  as¬ 
sured  your  interest  will  be  a  sinecure  with 


playful  aiwl  homely  aspiects,  and  are  calculateil  to 
enhance  the  public  appreciation  of  the  gentle  and 
lovable  nature  of  the  man. 

•  “  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Ber¬ 
ry,”  Introd.  p.  XV. 
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respect  to  my  further  demands  upon  it.” 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  vain  man  of  ton, 
who  has  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
critics,  as  well  as  to  the  gentle  letter-writer 
who  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  could 
see  good  in  him,  to  believe  that  in  the 
])rofessions  of  these  letters  both  were  sin¬ 
cere.  Mostly  his  tone  to  her  is  absurdly 
sentimental,  hers  to  him  being  uniformly 
natural.  Indeed  she  has  high  deserts  as 
a  letter-writer.  Writing  from  abroad  she 
is  scarcely  less  lively  and  interesting  than 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  while  in  far  better 
taste  ;  at  home  she  is  more  solid  than 
Mrs.  Delaney  or  Miss  Ilurney,  and  of 
wider  sympathies  and  toleration  than 
Hannah  More.  Perhaps  she  had  less  hu¬ 
mor  than  common  sense ;  anyhow  her 
ancient  admirer  failed  to  leaven  her  with 
the  bane  of  his  own  letters,  scandal  meant 
to  represent  humor. 

Of  Walpole's  vast  correspondence 
enough  has  been  said  collaterally ;  it  is 
not  desirable  to  endorse  at  length  the  al¬ 
most  uniform  verdict  on  it.  Put  its  bulk 
should  teach  literary  executors  the  duty 
of  decimation.  Like  the  Sibyl’s  books, 
W.aljwle’s  letters  would  be  worth  more  if 
two-thirds  of  them  had  been  destroyed. 
Lord  Macaulay  concedes  their  apparent 
unstudiedness,  but  doubts  whether  “  this 
appearance  of  ease  is  not  the  result  of 
labor.”  Cunningham  affirms  from  ocular 
demonstration  that  brief  memoranda  were 
made  for  many  of  the  letters.  Put  though 
Walpole  may  have  premeditated  his  mat¬ 
ter,  their  manner  may  have  been  strictly 
extemporaneous.  One  who  lived  to  write 
letters,  and  died  when  he  could  write  them 
no  longer,  can  hardly  have  needed  to 
study  their  composition  ;  and  he  himself 
declared  his  style  to  have  resulted  from 
the  letters  of  Cray  and  Madame  de  Se- 
vign6.  An  ingenious  confession  !  Fault¬ 
less  models!  It  were  to  be  wished  he 
had  copied  these  at  all  times  ;  for  dray’s 
is  the  chastest  of  styles,  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne  the  most  natural  of  epistolists. 
Horace  Walpole  is  at  times  uneven  and 
cumbrous,  and  never  unaffected.  In 
every  essential  of  a  letter-writer  his  school¬ 
mate  must  rank  before  him.  He  has 
more  ease,  more  manliness,  and  a  more 
naturally  playful  style ;  and  though  he 
can  gossip  charmingly,  he  is  no  scandal 
monger.  Mo.st  happy  when,  writing  of 
places,  or  poetry,  or  subjects  more  ab¬ 
stract  than  peoi)le  and  their  peccadillos. 


he  declines  to  “  turn  public  bagman  train¬ 
ed  in  Walpole’s  stall,”  *  he  realizes  our 
idea  of  an  accomplished  scholar  unbending 
with  alacrity  from  the  austerities  of  com¬ 
position,  to  entertain  his  correspondent 
and  secure  relaxation  for  himself.  Weigh 
his  letters  against  W'alpole’s  in  a  true  bal¬ 
ance,  and  can  we  doubt  which  will  be 
uppermost  ?  How  sujK'rior  is  he  in  de¬ 
scriptive  i)ower,  of  which  an  instance  may 
be  cited  in  a  letter  to  Nicholls,  after  a 
tour  in  1  lampshire  ;  f  how  much  heartier 
in  his  i)leasantry,  as,  when  he  i)repares 
the  same  frieml  and  his  better  half  for  the 
difficulties  of  a  college  lodging !  And  if 
he  writes  “like  a  book,”  all  neatness, 
rhythm,  and  order,  this  habit  has  been 
contracted  in  severer  studies,  and  attends 
him  unbidden  in  his  letters.  In  compari¬ 
son  with  Horace  \Valix)le’s,  these  are  any¬ 
thing  but  numerous;  and  Dr.  VV'arton’s 
motto  from  Lucretius  J  for  (Iray’s  poetry 
might,  with  a  slight  alteration,  ec^ually  fit 
his  epistolary  remains  : — 

“  .Suavklicis  potius  (juam  tnultis  versibus  edam, 

I’arvus  ut  est  cycni  mclior  canor.” 

Yet,  though  Mr.  Charles  Knight  ac¬ 
counts  dray  “  the  best  letter-writer  in  the 
language,”  it  is  a  question  whether — con¬ 
sidering  his  materials,  his  remoteness  from 
busy  life  and  society,  and  his  consequent 
paucity  of  external  topics — his  fellow- 
crafts-man  Cowper  may  not  dispute  the 
palm.  The  life-cloud  of  mental  depres¬ 
sion  which  so  painfully  affects  his  autobio¬ 
graphy,  clears  off,  for  the  most  part,  when 
he  indites  his  letters.  The  characteristics 
of  these  are  a  mixture  of  grace,  vivacity, 
tenderness,  and  good  sense.  His  easy 
style  is  set  off  by  a  playful  wit.  And  what 
he  writes  is  so  manifestly  unstudied,  that 
with  an  intelligent  corresi)ondent  there 
could  be  no  need  of  his  assurance  ;  “  Now 
upon  the  faith  of  a  poor  creature  I  have 
said  all  that  I  have  said  without  the  least 
intention  to  say  one  word  of  it  when  I  be¬ 
gan  ;  but  it  is  thus  with  my  thoughts  :  when 
you  shake  a  crab-tree,  the  fruit  falls  :  good 
for  nothing  indeed  when  you  have  got  it, 
but  still  the  best  that  is  to  be  expected  of 
a  crab-tree.”  §  His  epithet  “disgusting” 

•  Mathias,  “Pursuits  of  Literature,”  Dia¬ 
logue  2.  ’ 

f  Correspondence  with  Nicholls,  M  it  ford’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  (.iray’s  works,  vol.  v.  p.  58. 

J  Lucret.  iv.  181. 

§  “Half-Hours,”  series  ii.,  p.  89. 
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was  perhaps  oversfrong  to  ajiply  to  Pope, 
as  a  letter-writer,  because  he  valued  no 
sentence  that  was  not  well-turned,  and  no 
I)eriod  that  was  not  pointed  with  a  con¬ 
ceit  ;  but  it  indicates  the  antijiathy  of  his 
own  taste  to  fine  letter-writing,  and  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  his  own  contrary 
practice.  As  to  his  depreciation  of  his 
crab-tree  fruit,  happy  those,  say  we,  who 
were  jirivileged  to  shake  the  tree.  For 
with  fine  feeling  and  good  sense  there  was 
a  flavor  of  natural  wit.  At  one  time, 
aprojiGS  of  winding  thread  for  Lady  Austin 
and  Mrs.  Unwin,  he*  writes — “thus  did 
Hercules,  and  thus  probably  did  Samson, 
and  thus  do  1 ;  ”  and  adds,  that  he  can  match 
those  heroes  in  this,  though  not  in  killing 
lions.  At  another  time  a  stout  obese 
draughtsman  of  lace-patterns  at  Olney 
sup])Iies  him  with  a  (|uaint  fancy  ;  a  man 
whom  he  supjioses  “  to  make  his  belly  his 
only  friend,  because  it  is  his  only  com¬ 
panion,  and  it  is  the  labor  of  his  life  to  fill 
it.”  Now  he  delights  in  some  odd  remi¬ 
niscence,  as,  for  instance,  how  he  used  to 
drive  a  female  coiusin  in  a  “whiskum- 
snivel;”*  now  in  a  horticultural  figure 
(after  tlie  gardener’s  fashion  in  the  “  Water¬ 
man”),  where  he  addresses  another  cousin, 
“My  dearest  Rose,  whom  1  thought  with¬ 
ered  and  fallen  from  the  stock,  but  whom 
I  still  find  alive.”  Very  few  letter-writers 
have  such  fascination  as  Cowjier,  a  fasci¬ 
nation  quite  apart  from  his  repute  as  a 
poet,  and  due  entirely  to  his  peculiar 
epistolary  style.  The  excuse  of  a  slack 
correspondent — who  complains  that  he 
has  nothing  to  write  about — would  fail  him 
for  very  shame-facedness,  if  he  ajiplied 
himself  to  the  letters  of  Cowper,  and  learnt 
from  them  how  much  may  be  made  out  of 
how  little ! 

In  the  recently  published  “  Life  of  Miss 
Mitford,”  related  in  her  letters  to  her  friends, 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  substitute  for 
an  autobiography  in  the  shape  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  a  lifetime  that  the  present 
generation  has  welcomed,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  a  letter  of  early  date  (i8n)toSir 
William  Elford,  in  which  the  yet  young 
authoress  of  “Our  Village”  awards  the 
palm  of  epistolary  distinction  to  Cowper, 
whilst  assessing  justly  the  rival  attractions 
of  Walpole.  “  Cowiier’s  letters,”  she  writes, 


•  Lady  Hesketh’s  nickname  for  a  gig.  See  In¬ 
troduction  to  Cowper’s  Poems  in  Bell’s  “British 
Poets.” 
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“  have,  to  me,  at  least,  all  the  projierties 
of  grace  ;  a  charm  now  here,  now'  there  ; 
a  witchery  rather  felt  in  its  effect  than 
jierceived  in  its  cause.  The  attraction  of 
Horace  Walpole’s  letters  is  very  different, 
though  almost  equally  strong.  The  charm 
which  lurks  in  them  is  one  for  which  we 
have  no  term ;  and  our  (Jallic  neigh¬ 
bors  seem  to  have  engrossed  both  the 
word  and  the  quality.  ‘  Files  sont  pi- 
(juantes’  to  the  highest  degree.  If  you 
read  but  a  sentence,  you  feel  yourself 
s|)ell-l)Ound  till  you  have  read  the  volume.” 
(Vol.  i.  p.  153.)  We  can  scarcely  err  in 
attributing  to  the  channing  critic  of  these 
diverse  styles  a  singularly  happy  blending 
of  both  in  her  own  corresjiondence.  Miss 
Mitford  has  all  the  jilayful  wit  and  frank 
si>ontaneity  of  the  recluse  of  Olney,  whilst 
h«r  interest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  political  and  literary  world,  her  keen 
appreciation  of  current  gossip  and  table- 
talk,  and  her  disposition  and  temperament 
the  very  reverse  of  morbid,  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  impart  to  her  letters  a  pleasant 
flavor  of  the  epistles  of  the  lord  of  Straw¬ 
berry  at  his  best  and  kindliest  moments. 
Amongst  her  voluminous  readings  we  have 
her  word  for  it  that  these  two  epistolists 
occuiued  honored  jilace,  whilst  she  was 
repelled  by  the  stiffness  and  affectation 
of  Pope,  and  objected  even  to  the  studied 
smoothness  of  Hayley.  Whatever  her 
models.  Miss  Mitford’s  place  among  F-ng- 
lish  letter-writers  is  one  which,  througli 
the  editorial  work  of  Mr.  L’ Estrange  and 
Mr.  Harness,  has  mounted  to  an  ascer¬ 
tained  eminence;  whilst  her  “  Life,”  re¬ 
cently  noticed  in  these  iiages,  is ’a  rare 
treat  to  the  lovers  of  biography.  The 
effusiveness  which  characterizes  her 
earlier  correspondence  becomes  gradually 
subdued  as  she  jiasses  the  meridian  of  life, 
but  her  warmth  and  simiilicity,  geniality, 
and  lively  interest  in  her  friends  and  in  the 
world  around  her,  continuing  undiminished 
to  the  last,  give  an  impression  of  “  heart” 
to  letters  dictated  by  an  exceptionally 
clever  and  observant  head. 

There  are  other  and  more  recent  letter- 
writers,  whom  it  must  suffice  to  name : 
the  full,  clear,  kindly  Southey  ;  the  genial . 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  letter  to  Southey 
on  his  obtaining  the  Laureateship  is  a 
model  of  hearty  congratulation  ;  the  gro¬ 
tesquely  humorous  Charles  Lamb;  the 
droll  wit  of  Sydney  Smith ;  and  the  pen 
of  Hood,  dipjied  alike  “  in  the  springs  of 


1870.] 
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laughter  and  the  sources  of  tears.”  And 
the  list  might  be  supplemented  by  the 
names  of  other  letter-writers,  long  or 
lately  passed  away,  whose  correspondence 
was  above  price  to  its  direct  recipients, 
and  would  find  its  value  justly  estimated 
by  iwsterity.*  It  is  extremely  undesira¬ 
ble  that  discouragements  should  be  multi¬ 
plied  to  the  cultivation  of  letter-writing  in 
an  age,  when  it  recjuires  self-discipline  to 
write  letters  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  touch  but  lightly  the  blot  most 
conspicuous  in  most  published  collections. 
There  may  be  conscious  letter-writers, 
who  would  fain  be  “  put  in  a  book  "  when 
the  hand  that  held  the  i)en  can  no  more 
do  its  office.  Yet  not  even  these  would 
look  coTuplacently  on  the  prospect  of  sur¬ 
viving  in  three  or  thrice-thrce  octavo  vol¬ 
umes  of  correspondence,  which,  by  reason 
of  press  and  “damnable  iteration”  of 
matter,  could  never  possibly  lie  read.  A 
remedy  for  this  would  be  found  in  Jess 
editorial  scruple  as  to  weeding  what  is 
either  superfluous  or  purely  “composi¬ 
tional.”  Modest,  sensible  writers  would 
have  more  inducement  to  write  with  that 
freedom  and  lack  of  constraint  without 
which  a  letter  is  worthless,  if  there  were 
less  reason  to  fear  that  all  they  wrote 
about  “everything  and  nothing"  would 
find  its  way  into  print.  And,  as  to  the 
other  class,  there  would  be  less  encour¬ 
agement  for  that  dissembled  labor  in 
composition,  which  is  referable  to  the 
hope  of  eventual  publication,  and  which 
Colton  f  in  his  “Lacon”  likens  to  the 
“  dishabille  in  which  a  beauty  would  have 
you  believe  you  have  surprised  her,  after 
spending  three  hours  at  the  toilette.” 
Our  very  best  letter-writers  have  written 


•  Such  a  supplement,  slight  but  amusing,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Seton’s  “  Gossip  about  Letters 
and  Ix;t ter- Writing,”  published  this  year  (1870), 
a  little  volume  which  deals,  in  gossiping  fa.-Jiion, 
with  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  letter¬ 
writing.  As  to  matter,  we  imagine  that  the  author 
would  not  lay  claim  to  more  than  an  acute  filling 
in  of  the  outlines  furnished  by  Charles  Knight, 
though  he  gives  one  peculiarly  thankworthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  first-cl.ass  female  letter-writers, 
in  the  person  of  Lady  1  )uff-Gordon.  Not  one 
word  of  what  he  says  of  the  unaffected  style, 
catholicity  of  spirit,  and  largeness  of  heart,  of  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Austin,  is  superfluous.  Mr. 
Seton’s  gossip  about  prxloquiums  and  postscripts, 
laconic  letters  and  love-letters,  autographs  and 
handwritings,  legible  and  illegible,  will  help  to 
beguile  a  stray  half-hour  very  passably, 
f  Colton,  “lAcon,”  vol.  i.,  cxxv. 


on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with  no  ulte 
rior  aim  ;  and  art  in  letter-writing  has  no 
chance  against  nature. 

Hut  to  leave  the  question  of  future  pub¬ 
lication,  a  question  not  of  the  essence  of 
letter-writing — is  not  the  art  or  gift  “  per 
se  ”  deserving  to  be  cherished  ?  If  it  can 
abridge  distance,  beguile  loneliness,  en¬ 
liven  old  age,  add  zest  to  the  friendships 
of  middle  life,  and  communicate  home-in¬ 
fluences  to  the  boy  or  the  girl  at  school, 
its  office  and  mission  is  worthy  of  main¬ 
tenance.  We  leave  out  of  consideration 
“the  banished  lover  and-  the  captive 
maid,”  for  whose  sake  Pope’s  Eloisa  sup¬ 
posed  heaven  to  have  “  first  taught  let¬ 
ters  ;  ”  although  the  remotest  prosjJect  of 
either  contingency  should  stimulate  young 
ladies  to  the  attainment,  in  which  their 
grandames  shone  pre-eminent.  'There  is 
for  them  one  sovereign  specific  “  for  waft¬ 
ing  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,”  in  a 
way  more  time-honored  than  the  Elec¬ 
tric  'Telegraph  :  to  sit  down  i>en  in  hand, 
and  let  a  clear  head  dictate  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  a  free  heart.  Reading  and  culti¬ 
vation  will,  no  doubt,  tell  upon  style  and 
matter  ;  and  facility  of  expression  may  be 
enhanced  by  practice  in  composition  ;  but 
as  there  is  a  nearer  prospect  of  higher 
education  for  women,  and  as  “  English  ” 
is  ever)’  day  less  ignored  in  boys’  schools, 
we  may  expect  to  find  these  conditions 
of  success  become  equally  attainable.  In 
one  point,  leisure,  the  ladies  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  which,  if  they  imitate  Hannah 
More’s  abnegation,  they  will  decline  to 
exchange  for  woman’s  rights  or  the  fran¬ 
chise.  They  will  prefer  to  emulate  the 
Sevign6s  and  the  Berrys,  and  to  bind  the 
busier  lords  of  creation  with  fetters  they 
will  have  no  inclination  to  shake  off. 
This  power  involves  no  store  of  tropes 
and  metaphors,  nothing  but  their  native 
tact,  and  the  neatness  w  hich  is  an  article 
of  their  creed.  “  I  think  it  as  improper 
and  indecorous,”  writes  Savage  Landor’s 
Pericles  to  Aspasia,  “  to  write  a  stupid  or 
a  silly  note  to  you,  as  one  in  a  bad  hand, 
or  on  coarse  paper.  Familiarity  ou^ht  to 
have  a  worse  name,  if  it  relaxes  m  its 
attentiveness  to  please.”  Where  the 
precautions  necessary  are  so  few  and  sim¬ 
ple,  there  need  never  be  a  failure  A. 
pleasant  and  successful  letter-’,  .iters. 


'  *  “  Pericles  and  Aspasia;”  Letter  cxiii. 
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Fortnightly  Review.  • 
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Some  jurticulars  of  the  life  and  doings 
of  one  so  famous  as  Krnst  Moritz  Arndt, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  German 
Fatherland  song,  and  the  man  who  may 
best  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  that  yearning  spirit  of  German  unity 
now  so  wide-spread,  cannot,  we  think, 
fail  in  interest.*  lk)rn  at  the  close  of 
1 769,  at  Schoritz,  in  the  island  of  Riigen, 
the  son  of  a  farmer  and  land-agent,  he 
sjMjaks  of  himself  as  sprung  from  abo¬ 
riginal  peasant-stock,  and,  serfdom  still 
])revailing  in  his  birthplace  till  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  he 
himself  contributed  to  its  al)olition,  com¬ 
pares  himself  also  with  Horace,  as  being 
the  son  of  a  freedman.  d'he  scene  of  his 
childhood  is  Rugen,  the  “  lovable  island  ” 
whose  shores  and  hills  and  forest  meet 
continual  mention  in  his  songs.  And  a 
rare  vigorous  life  he  led  there  with  his 
brothers  and  playmates.  Out  of  doors 
his  father,  busy,  strict,  and  watchful, 
hardened  and  disciijlined  the  lads  whom 
a  gentle  and  pious  mother  trained  and  in¬ 
structed  within.  Ever  a  lover  of  simple 
nature,  we  need  not  wonder  that  so  many 
of  his  verses  should  describe  his  childish 
occupations  among  the  tlowers  and  bird.s, 
the  trees  and  the  cattle  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  says — 

“  Still  the  angels  of  heaven  were  with  me. 
Watching  my  father’s  herds  beside  the  thundering 
sea.” 

We  may  best  understand  how'  com¬ 
pletely  reality  and  imagination  combined 
to  make  one  life  for  him  at  this  time,  by 
penising  his  “Stories  and  Recollections 
of  Childhood.”  The  fullest  charm  of 
childhood  pervades  these  sketches,  written 
in  his  later  life.  Its  peculiar  commixture 
of  gravity  and  humor  makes  the  lx>ok  de¬ 
lightful  reading  for  young  as  well  as  old  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  the  child  always  remained  in 

•  In  placing  such  particulars  liefore  the  reader, 
although  able,  in  many  points  to  speak  of  the 
dead  old  patriot  from  personal  knowle»lge  ami  re¬ 
collections  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  an  admira¬ 
ble  article  on  Arndt  which  appe.ired  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  \\\it  Preussischer  yahrbiicher  {ox  i860 
(the  year  of  his  death),  and  wa.s_;  largely^  reprinted 
and  circulated  at  the  time.. 
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the  character  of  the'man  ;  or  w'e  may  even 
better  say,  because  the  character  of  the 
man  w'as  in  him  as  a  child.  It  was  his 
simple,  pious  bringing  uj)  which  enabled 
him  as  a  young  man  to  persevere  in  a  self- 
imposed  course  of  mental  and  jthysical 
discipline  to  which,  in  turn,  were  no 
doubt  mainly  due  the  vigor  of  mind  whicli 
enabled  him  to  stamp  his  influence  on 
three  generations  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  vigor  of  body  which  sustained  and 
bore  that  tigorous  mind  through  more 
than  ninetv  years  of  time.  He  gives  in 
his  “  Recollections  ”  a  touching  account 
of  how,  under  temptation,  the  dread  of 
degenerating  into  a  ba.se,  contemirtible 
weakling,  made  him  run  away  from  school 
at  eighteen,  and  how,  in  a  sort  of  previ¬ 
sion,  he  persevered  for  many  years  in  the 
strictness  of  life  which  he  felt  might 
qualify  him  for  being  useful  in  those 
struggles  of  his  country  which  his  thought¬ 
ful  mind  foresaw  must  come.  Having 
finished  his  university  studies,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  having 
even  been  licensed  to  preach,  and  having 
exercised  the  permission  with  considerable 
success,  he  yet,  from  some  conscientious 
doubts  as  to  his  ow'n  fitness  for  the  office, 
abandoned  his  intention  of  seeking  orders. 
Public  life,  in  some  sort,  was  his  vocation  ; 
he  felt  it  to  be  so.  His  jirivate  life  had 
been  a  ])roj>er  and  instinctive  preparation 
for  it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  times  he 
lived  in  made  him  the  man  he  was ;  but 
the  fact  is,  tliat  no  man  ever  more  com¬ 
pletely  made  himself  what  he  was  than 
Arndt.  And  he  did  it  by  the  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  to  which  he  so  early  subjected 
himself,  by  learning  in  his  own  person  the 
practical  lesson  that  to  reach  excellence 
rc(|uires  effort — nil  magnum  sine  labore  ; 
in  fact,  it  was  not  Arndt  who  needed  the 
times,  but  the  times  which  needed  him. 

Free  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his 
inclinations,  we  find  him  starting  forth  on 
his  travels  through  the  world.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  “  livable  ”  of  men  ;  fresh, 
genial,  candid,  and  hearty,  one  who 
journeyed,  not  to  collect  manuscripts  or 
to  decipher  parchments,  but  to  study  for 
himself  the  nature  of  men  and  of  nations. 
In  the  many  volumes  of  his  travels,  pub¬ 
lished  between  the  years  1798  and  1803, 
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his  cheery,  genial  spirit  is  as  evident  as 
the  comprehensive  interest  he  took  in 
matters  unpolitical  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
Iiolitics  of  the  time,  in  the  history  which 
was  lieing  made  from  day  to  day.  After 
nearly  two  years  of  journeying  (for  the 
most  jiart  on  foot),  he  married  a  college 
love,  and  settled  in  a  professorship  of  his¬ 
tory  at  the  l^niversity  of  Greifsw’ald,  in  the 
year  1800.  His  wife  died,  however,  the 
following  year,  leaving  him  with  an  infant 
son.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  his  destiny 
required  him,  in  all  the  stormy  days  which 
were  about  to  jiass  over  Euroiie,  to  be 
free  from  domestic  complications,  in  order 
better  to  act  the  part  which  afterwards 
fell  to  his  share.  AVe  find  many  traces  of 
sorrow  and  anguish  in  his  poems  from  this 
time  onwards  ;  but  even  this  bitter  trial 
was  not  able  to  shatter  the  inward  confi¬ 
dence  and  abiding  faith  which  he  had 
gained.  From  that  time  forth  he  was, 
both  in  courage  and  in  jiiety,  raised  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  buffets  and 
troubles  of  destiny,  above  all  enduring 
doubt  or  despondency. 

In  or  about  1802  or  1803,  he  wrote  his 
first  political  work  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
serfs  in  his  Swedish  home  (Riigen,  and 
that  part  of  Pomerania  in  which  he  lived, 
were  Swedish  till  1815),  which  for  a  time 
was  thought  to  have  brought  him  into 
some  peril,  but  in  the  end  helped  to  do 
away  with  the  system  of  serfdom  altogeth¬ 
er,  with  its  concomitant  evils. 

About  the  same  time  we  find  in  his 
Travels  through  parts  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France,  his  first  judgment  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1 789  ;  not  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  one,  though  he  had  afterwards  bit¬ 
ter  cause  to  modify  his  views.  He  shows 
in  this  work  the  liveliest  interest  in  what 
may  be  called  the  humanitarian  aspect  of 
the  Revolution,  and  especially  in  the  ben¬ 
efits  conferred  upon  the  peasant  class  of 
France  by  its  newly  enjoyed  freedom. 
Without  failing  to  notice  the  immorality 
and  the  ambition  of  the  French,  he  cele¬ 
brates  their  amiability  with  the  warmest 
praise ;  he  gives  them  full  credit  for  dis¬ 
seminating  throughout  the  universe  the 
“holy  law  of  humanity,”  and  in  honest 
admiration  pays  homage  to  the  “  mighty 
genius  of  Napoleon.” 

Arndt’s  nature  and  education  alike  made 
him  able  to  appreciate  this  humanitarian 
merit  of  the  French  revolution.  His  no¬ 
tion  of  the  dignity  and  force  of  true  man- 
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hood  was  of  the  soundest ;  with  greater 
truth  and  energy,  in  a  more  uncompro¬ 
mising  manner  than  any  other,  he  could 
undertake  to  combat  the  heartless  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  time,  which  w’ould  have  reduced 
to  a  mere  nothing  all  that  was  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  natural.  And  this  he  did  by 
an  outs|ioken  condemnation  of  the  whole 
over-intellectual  tendency  of  the  time,  and 
by  insisting  on  the  maxim  that  knowledge 
without  power  is  a  vain  thing.  In  fact, 
such  was  the  subject  of  most  of  his  w’rit- 
ings  up  to  the  year  1805  ;  it  formed  also 
the  basis  of  most  of  his  other  works  up  to 
the  turning-point  of  his  destiny  in  the  year 
1811  ;  and  remained,  though  possibly  not 
so  jirominently  as  before,  the  key  to  his 
modes  of  thought  and  action  up  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  death. 

Already  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  Revolution  induced 
Arndt  to  make  the  French  peo[)le  and 
their  doings  form  the  background  of  the 
jiicture,  which,  in  his  work,  “  Germanien 
und  Kurojia,”  he  drew  of  the  mistaken 
culture  of  the  time.  After  a  short  iieriod 
of  uncertainty,  his  opinion  of  the  French 
nation  returned  very  much  to  the  point  to 
w'hich  his  earlier  education  had  brought 
him.  Admiration  of  the  heroic  figures  of 
Gustav  Adolf  and  Frederick  the  Great 
had  hindered  his  being  too  much  dazzled 
by  the  brightness  of  republican  experi¬ 
ments.  His  realistic  turn  of  mind,  what 
he  himself  styles  his  “  Philistine  nature,” 
had  protected  him  betimes  from  that  ex- 
trav.agant  enthusiasm  into  which  the  first 
acts  of  the  Revolution  beguiled  so  many 
great  men  of  the  German  race.  It  was  no 
more  than  natural  that  the  aversion  he 
felt  from  “  the  diluted  intellectuality  ”  of 
the  jieriod  should  gradually  become  a  po¬ 
litico-national  aversion  to  France  and 
Napoleon.  Arndt  himself  has  graphically 
set  forth  the  history  of  this  self-develop¬ 
ment  ;  describing  the  process  whereby  he 
became  a  political  person  at  all,  not  to 
say  the  first  herald  and  standard-bearer  of 
German  unity  and  freedom;  how,  albeit 
first  a  Swede  rather  than  a  German  at 
heart,  the  behavior  of  the  French  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany  had  filled  him  with 
vexation  and  impatience ;  how  the  dis¬ 
graceful  treaty  of  Luneville  had  disgusted 
him,  and  how  the  Austrian  disasters  in 
1805,  and  the  Prussian  in  1806,  had 
changed  his  impatience  and  vexation  into 
anger  and  rage.  “  When,”  he  wrote, 
42 
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“  after  vain  struggles,  Austria  and  Prussia 
both  were  fallen ;  then  first  my  soul  began 
to'  love  them  and  (lermany  with  real  love, 
and  to  hate  the  French  with  a  true  and 
righteous  rage.  Just  when  Gennany  had 
|>erished  by  its  disunion,  my  heart  em¬ 
braced  the  full  notion  of  its  oneness  and 
its  unity.” 

The  first  part  of  his  “  Geist  der  Zeit  ” 
reflects  the  feelings  of  the  year  1805.  Its 
very  title,  “  Spirit  of  the  Time,”  indicates 
that  the  writer  viewed  events  not  as  mere 
historical  and  political  facts,  but  as  signs 
and  products  of  the  age  itself.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  not  either  to  chronicle  or 
criticise  events  themselves,  but  to  make 
their  importance  understood,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  occurrence  as  arising  from 
causes  deep-rooted  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  times.  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  took  much  the  same  view  of  their 
political  and  national  duty  ;  and  even  so, 
Arndt  was  a  preacher,  not  so  much  of 
politics,  as  of  the  religion  of  politics  ;  not 
as  a  statesman,  but  as  an  inspired  orator 
he  speaks,  emi)hasizing  most  vigorously 
the  spiritual  and  moral  causes  of  the  ruin 
so  widely  spread,  laying  the  axe  to  the  very 
root  of  the  rotten  tree.  He  begins  with 
himself, — “All,”  he  says,  “has  resolved 
itself  into  mere  incorporeal  form,  into  un¬ 
embodied  spirit ;  how  can  any  individual 
resist  this  tendency  ?  And  yet,”  he  goes 
on,  “  perhaps  even  for  this  very  reason, 
there  remains  but  one  deliverance.  Only 
through  that  wherein  we  have  been  weak 
can  we  hope  to  become  strong  ;  the  fire 
that  consumes  us  must  be  made  to  enlight¬ 
en  us ;  we  must  be  led  back  from  the 
height  of  extravagant  intellectuality  we 
have  attained,  to  the  common  sense  and 
common  feelings  of  which  we  have  lost 
sight.” 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  sketches  in 
bold  outlines  the  spirit  pervading  both  the 
writings  and  the  actions  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  he  compares  the  manhood  of  the 
present  with  that  of  the  past,  and  passes 
in  review  the  nations  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  Europe,  as  history  had  displayed 
to  him  the  one,  and  personal  observation 
the  other.  Written  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  news  from  Ulm  and  Aus- 
terlitz,  the  book  speaks  the  passionate, 
glowing  feelings  such  disasters  inspired, 
appealing  earnestly  to  every  individual  to 
rouse  from  the  fatal  apathy  to  which  the 
spirit  of  the  time  had  brought  them,  to  feel. 
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to  hope,  and  to  labor  for  their  prostrate 
fatherland. 

.Still  the  chariot  of  destruction  was  un¬ 
stayed,  nor  was  it  long  before  it  crossed 
the  path  of  Arndt  himself.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  ;  one  who,  so  boldly  as 
he,  had  shown  the  folly  of  much  of  the  so- 
called  professorial  wisdom,  could  not  long 
be  endured  in  the  professor’s  chair  him¬ 
self.  In  the  following  year  we  find  him, 
not  dismissed,  but  occupied  in  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Government  office  in  Stralsund,  in¬ 
stead  of  lecturing  at  Greifswald.  While 
here  he  was  dangerously  wounded  in  a 
duel  by  a  Swedish  officer,  whom  he  had 
challenged  for  an  insult  to  the  Geniian 
name ;  a  sort  of  forecast  of  the  troubles 
into  which  the  zeal  of  his  patriotic  heart 
was  to  bring  him.  And  soon  the  tide  of 
war  spread  even  to  the  Baltic  shores,  and 
the  man  who,  with  greater  daring  than  any 
other,  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  be¬ 
fore  the  foreign  tyrant, — the  man  who,  by 
his  glowing  words,  had  endeavored,  and 
not  all  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  German  heart 
against  Napoleon,  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly  the  country  as  an  outlaw. 
In  Stockholm  he  obtained  both  shelter 
and  occupation.  While  employed  on 
Swedish  affairs  in  the  Goveniment  office 
at  Stockholm,  his  heart  was  busy  too  with 
German  ones.  As  day  by  day  events 
grew  more  and  more  serious,  he  accom- 
j)anied  them  by  his  j)rophetic  utterances. 
In  the  autumn  of  1806,  in  January  and 
July  of  1807,  in  the  fall  of  1808,  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  various  writings  of  which  the 
second  part  of  his  “  Sprnt  of  the  Time  ” 
consists  ;  a  work  which  he  himself  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  ein  wanderndes  Bild  der  Zeit.” 
In  this  again  he  preaches  upon  his  former 
text.  His  argument  tends  to  show  that 
the  outward  conditions  of  the  world  can 
only  be  altered  by  the  inward  force  of 
feeling  and  thought,  and  that  the  powerful 
arm  of  religion  is  needed  to  meet  the 
dread  necessities  of  the  times.  To  mere 
metaphysical  idealism  he  opposes  that 
living  idealism  which  recognizes  in  history 
the  will  of  God,  and  interprets  that  will  by 
the  dictates  of  the  human  conscience. 
Fichte  himself  never  enforced  this  point 
with  greater  force  and  beauty.  The 
miseries  of  the  times  he  portrays  with 
merciless  minuteness,  insisting  that  to  re¬ 
store  healthy  action  to  the  diseased  body, 
the  disease  itself  must  be  deeply  and 
thoroughly  investigated.  Not  content, 
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moreover,  with  merely  stirring  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  compatriots,  Arndt  passed 
from  the  mere  theory  of  renovation  to 
show  its  practicability ;  and  by  now  he 
had  learned  to  take  a  closer  measure  of 
the  character  of  Napoleon.  His  hope  of 
the  dawning  of  a  day  of  reckoning  was 
based  princi])ally  on  these  two  consider¬ 
ations,  the  utter  badness  of  the  man  him¬ 
self,  and  the  intrinsic  meanness  of  his 
greatness.  “  For  how,”  he  asks,  “  could 
it  be  possible  for  a  tyrant,  with  soul  so 
narrow,  faithless,  sanguinary,  and  grasj)- 
ing,  to  have  accomplished  such  a  work  of 
desolation  except  through  the  greatness  of 
our  weakness  and  our  errors  ?  ”  .\niong 
others  of  these  errors,  he  points  out  those 
of  the  (Jerman  political  constitution,  or 
rather  want  of  constitution,  that  imjiolitic 
justice  of  the  nation  which,  afraid  to  abol¬ 
ish  even  that  which  was  obsolete,  had  to 
see  it  done  by  others  in  its  stead.  And 
this  in  turn  he  attributes  to  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  nation’s  rulers  and  leaders, 
which  he  does  not  shrink  from  character¬ 
izing  :  Firstly,  the  languor,  the  un-Ger¬ 
man  feeling,  the  venality,  the  straw-split¬ 
ting  unconscientious  sophistry  of  public 
writers  ;  and,  secondly,  the  unprinceliness 
of  princes,  the  rivalries  and  short-sighted 
policy  of  Prussia  and  .Austria.  .Again  and 
again  he  renews  his  rallying  cry,  rejieats 
his  enthusiastic  utterance  of  the  hopes  he 
felt  of  victory  and  national  renovation ; 
and  ends  by  indicating  in  what  that  reno¬ 
vation  must  consist.  Not  in  any  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  cumbrous  old  system  of  the 
Fatherland,  with  all  its  useless  forms  and 
complications  ;  not  in  mere  trifling  repairs 
and  temporary  patchings-uj),  but  in  the 
establishment  of  a  close  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  band  of  union  !  Austria  and  Prussia 
alone,  he  insisted,  should  bear  rule  in  fu¬ 
ture, — the  other  German  princes  might 
learn  to  obey  them  for  their  Fatherland,  at 
least  as  easily  as  they  had  learnt  to  obey 
Napoleon  against  their  Fatherland. 

Such,  in  the  main,  was  the  tendency  and 
line  of  thought  of  this  book,  which  Stein 
declared  to  be  written  with  “  appalling 
truth.”  Its  effect  was  enormous ;  so 
much  so  as  to  make  it  a  sort  of  text-book 
for  all  who  shared  the  author’s  opinions. 
The  dissemination  of  this  book  was  one  of 
the  means  adopted  by  “  the  great  agitator  ” 
Stein  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Germans  in 
1812,  for  the  war  of  liberation.  One  of 
the  suggestions  contained  in  his  celebrated 
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memorandum  (addressed,  on  the  i8th  of 
July  in  that  year,  to  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der),  on  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  Germany,  was  to  distribute  widely  a 
new  edition  of  this  second  part  of  the 
“  Spirit  of  the  Time  ”  ;  another  was  that 
its  author  himself  should  be  invited  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  there  to  employ  his  pen  in 
furthering  the  good  cause. 

Meanwhile  affairs  had  taken  a  turn  in 
Sweden,  which  made  Arndt’s  jiosition 
there  so  far  from  secure,  as  to  induce  him 
to  leave  Stockholm,  and  at  all  risks  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  ;  conscious  enough  of 
the  crisis  which  was  approaching,  aware 
of  the  fact  that  his  life  was  scarcely  safe  in 
any  corner  of  Europe  where  the  power  of 
Napoleon  extended,  he  felt  it  essential  to 
settle  his  affairs,  and  to  make  preparations 
for  a  still  farther  flight.  His  attention  was 
turned  to  Russia,  then  almost  the  only  re¬ 
fuge  in  Europe  for  men  desirous  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  downfall  of  lionaparte.  And, 
strangely  enough,  he  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments  and  a  great  jiart  of  his  journey  to 
Russia  in  entire  unconsciousness  that, 
at  the  very  capital  to  which  he  was  jour¬ 
neying,  the  great  Von  Stein  was  impatient¬ 
ly  waiting  his  arrival,  having  many  weeks 
jireviously  sent  inquiries  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  inviting  Arndt’s  assistance  in  the 
great  work  he  had  in  hand. 

History  can  hardly  show  a  finer  picture 
than  the  co-operation  of  these  two  men,  in 
the  task  of  raising  up  and  inspiriting  the 
nations  against  the  foreign  conqueror ;  nor 
does  Arndt’s  history  contain  any  chapter 
more  striking  than  that  which  is  formed 
by  his  book,’*'  written  with  all  the  vigor  of 
youth  towards  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
and  narrating  the  history  of  his  connection 
with  the  famous  minister.  The  men  were 
admirably  suited  to  each  other.  In  force 
and  heartiness  of  jiatriotism,  in  warmth 
both  of  hatred  and  of  love,  in  elevation 
and  jnirity  of  spirit,  in  morality  of  life  and 
genuine  piety,  the  plebeian  Arndt  and  the 
patrician  Stein  stood  absolutely  on  a  level. 
Those  two  men  performed  in  company  a 
considerable  portion  of  life’s  journey,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  us  look  upon 
them  as  the  two  purest  rejiresentatives  of 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  a  great  period,  as 
well  as  of  the  national  idea  to  which  this 
great  period  gave  birth.  Where  we  bow 
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with  admiring  respect  before  Stein,  we  ap¬ 
proach  Arndt  in  familiar  affection.  We 
look  up  to  the  man  of  mighty  action  ;  but 
we  fraternize  at  a  glance  with  him  of  i)ower- 
ful  and  convincing  si)eech,  now  daring  and 
now  gentle.  Though  Stein  has  often  been 
styled  the  Luther  of  his  time,  it  is  the 
complex  of  Stein  and  Arndt  which  alone 
can  represent  the  great  reformer :  Luther 
would  have  acted  as  Stein  did  ;  he  would 
have  lived  and  loved,  have  sung  and 
spoken,  as  Arndt. 

For  Arndt’s  songs  and  other  writings 
bear  exactly  the  same  impress  of  popular 
simplicity  as  those  of  Luther;  the  same 
straightfoiward,  unaffected  directness  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  ;  the  same  burning  api)eal 
do  they  make  to  the  hearts  and  feelings 
of  the  many,  the  same  marvellous  jwwer 
do  they  display  of  welding  together  the 
spirits  of  men.  His  writings,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  form  of  themselves  a  sort 
of  history  of  the  great  liberation  period  ;  it 
may  be  permitted  us  for  choice  to  refer  a 
little  more  directly  to  his  poetical  j>roduc- 
tions.  Many  a  page  of  his  writing  has 
already  disappeared  beneath  the  wave  of 
time,  as  many  another  will  have  to  disap¬ 
pear  ;  but — and  this  is  the  special  privi¬ 
lege  of  jKJetry — the  rude  sweet  songs 
he  sang  which  helped  his  brethren  to  com¬ 
bat  and  to  conquer,  will  still  sound  on 
from  lip  to  lip  and  live  from  age  to  age. 

The  earliest  of  his  poetical  i)roductions 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  song  on 
the  Hermannsschlacht.  It  shows  at  once 
under  what  literary  influences  he  had 
grown  up ;  that  in  the  very  period  of  the 
resuscitation  of  (ierman  poetry,  he  had 
learned  to  take  delight  even  in  the  first 
fruit  of  Goethe,  Klopstock,  Biirger,  Voss, 
and  Stolberg.  Most  of  his  earlier  poems 
are  simply  innocent  and  insignificant,  the 
best  being  social  and  convivial  songs,  and 
verses  of  occasion.  It  was  from  the 
Greeks  he  learned  how  perfect  an  inter¬ 
preter  ix)etry  can  be  of  patriotic  feeling. 
He  accompanied  the  prose  of  the  second 
part  of  his  “  Spirit  of  the  Time  ”  wnth 
translations  of  Kallinus  and  Tyrtaeus,  and 
subjoined  to  them  some  war  songs  of  his 
own.  By  the  year  i8io  his  rage  at  the 
humiliation  of  his  countiy'  gave  him  a  still 
greater  command  over  the  forms  of  poet¬ 
ry.  He  ceases  to  write  verses  as  a  mere 
pastime ;  living  now  but  a  single  life,  for 
a  single  purpose,  he  no  longer  looks  on 
poetry  and  politics  as  separate  things ;  he 
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recognizes  their  unity  in  strains  of  fervent 
prayer,  in  calls  to  combat,  even  in  cries 
for  vengeance.  All  mythological  trifling 
disapi)ears  from  his  verses  once  for  all ; 
he  sends  a  new  breath  of  hoi>e  and  cour¬ 
age  through  the  world.  What  had  been 
the  mere  rhapsody  of  the  poet  became  a 
living  fact ;  Germany  had  found  its  new 
Hermann  ;  there  were  battles  once  more 
to  sing  of.  and  heroes  who  had  won  them. 
“  What  is  the  German  Fatherland  ?  ’’  is  a 
question  to  which  his  soaring  confidence 
suggested  the  noble  answer, 

“  Das  ganze  Deutschland  soil  essein." 

Inspired  by  the  valorous  deeds  of  his 
countrymen,  ay,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
thought  of  their  own  hearts,  he  sings  to 
them  the  brave,  bright,  hearty  songs  which 
thrill  their  very  souls.  We  venture  to  offer 
a  few  sj>ecimens,  purjwsely  selected  from 
the  less  commonly  quoted  of  his  songs,  to 
illustrate  the  homely  force  and  vigor  of  his 
muse,  and  to  explain  the  effect  they  nat¬ 
urally  produced  on  the  multitudes  of  his 
fellow-men  whose  hearts  they  stirred. 
Here  is  one  from  the  year  1812,  describ¬ 
ing  the  noble  but  disastrous  enteqirise  of 
Schill,  and  his  death  at  Stralsund.  It  is 
written  simply  as  a  broadside  ballad,  but 
none  the  less,  such  is  the  power  of  the 
song,  has  engraved  the  name  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  hero  far  deeper  on  the  pedestal  of 
fame  than  the  most  detailed  and  compre¬ 
hensive  history  could  do.  The  ballad  tells 
its  own  story,  and  needs  no  commen¬ 
tary  : — 

The  Song  of  Schill. 

There  rode  from  Berlin  a  bold  captain  with  speed, 
Six  hundred  brave  troopers  they  followed  his  lead  ! 
Six  hundred  brave  troopers,  whose  courage  was 
good, 

They  all  were  athirst  for  their  enemy’s  blood. 

And  out  with  the  troopers  and  chargers  to  strife. 
Marched  a  thousand  brave  marksmen,  regardless 
of  life ; 

Ye  marksmen,  God  bless  every  bullet  ye  load! 
May  each  shot  send  an  enemy  under  the  sod. 

Brave  Schill  is  the  leader  who  speeds  to  the  fight 
With  the  tyrannous  Frenchman  to  measure  his 
might ; 

No  king  and  no  kaiser  commissions  his  band. 

He  battles  for  freedom  and  dear  Fatherland. 

At  Dudeldorf  stain  they  both  deeply  and  red 
The  Magdeburg  soil  with  the  French  blood  they 
shed ; 
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Two  thousand  they  cleave  with  their  weapons  so 
bright, 

And  nvdce  all  the  rest  seek  for  safety  in  flight. 

They  dash  at  Stralsund,  for  their  courage  is  high. 
It  were  well  for  you,  French,  if  ye  knew  how  to 
fly; 

It  were  well  for  you  feathers  and  pinions  to  find. 
When  brave  Schill  is  coming,  who  rides  like  the 
wind. 

like  a  tempest  right  into  the  city  he  rides, 

Which  Wallenstein  once  had  be%t  on  all  sides. 
Where  once  the  Twelfth  Charles  had  yielded  to 
sleep. 

When  its  towers  were  still  tall  and  its  fosses  still 
deep. 

Woe  to  you  now,  Frenchmen  !  your  life-day  is 
o’er. 

The  swords  of  the  troopers  are  dripping  with 
gore; 

The  patriot  blood  in  each  fierce  bosom  glows. 

And  they  feel  it  a  virtue  to  slaughter  their  foes, 

O  valorous  Schill,  thou  suspectest  not  yet 
What  a  villanous  snare  for  thy  feet  has  been  set ; 
How  they  gather  by  land,  how  they  gather  by  sea. 
And,  snake-like,  the  Danes  are  encompassing 
thee  ! 

O  valorous  Schill  I  valiant  only  in  vain. 

Why  cleave  not  thy  way  through  the  foemen 
again  ? 

Why  remain  within  walls  with  thy  troopers  so 
brave  ? 

Alas!  but  to  find  in  sad  Stralsund  a  grave. 

O  Stralsund,  sorrowful  Stralsund! 

In  thee  the  brave  Schill  found  his  fatal  wound ; 

A  ball  through  his  heart  laid  the  bold  chieftain  low, 
And  the  cravens  insulted  the  corse  of  their  foe. 

For  an  insolent  Frenchman  audaciou.sly  spake, 

“  Like  a  dog  to  his  burial  this  leader  we’ll  take  ; 
lake  a  thief  who  has  hung  upon  gallows  or  wheel. 
And  whose  corse  to  the  ravens  has  furnished  a 
meal.” 

With  no  dirge  and  no  mourning  they  bore  him 
away. 

With  no  drummers  to  l>eat,  with  no  fifers  to  play ; 
With  no  musketry  volley,  or  cannon’s  loud  boom. 
Wherewith  men  should  honor  a  brave  soldier’s 
tomb. 

They  hacked  off  his  head  from  his  shoulders ;  they 
gave 

To  his  mangled  remains  an  unsanctified  grave  ; 
There  he  lies  till  the  judgment  day,  taking  his 
rest ;  . 

May  God  wake  him  up  to  the  joy  of  the  blest. 

There  sleeping  the  bravest  of  warriors  lies. 

And  though  over  his  bones  no  proud  monument  rise. 
Above  him  there  needeth  no  epitaph  stand. 

His  fame  never  dies  in  the  dear  Fatherland. 

^Ve  need  apologize  to  none  of  our  readers 
who  either  know  or  can  refer  to  the  origi¬ 


nal  for  the  ruggedness  of  this  translation  ; 
it  is  a  simple  soldier’s  song,  which  much 
refinement  would  be  apt  to  spoil,  and  ma^ 
stand  as  a  specimen  of  subject ;  here  is 
another,  “  the  Song  of  (Ineisenau,”  which 
we  offer  as  a  specimen  of  spirited  form  : — 

“At  Kolberg  on  the  meadow-green, 
Juchheididei!  Juchheididei! 

But  little  care  for  life  is  seen, 

Juchhei!  Juchhei!  Juchhei! 

From  cannon’s  mouth  the  thunders  go, 

While  musketeers  blue  lieans  do  sow  ; 

No  stalk  or  stem  grows  out  from  them 
At  Kolberg  on  the  green. 

“  At  Kolberg  is  a  merry  ball, 

Juchheididei!  Juchheididei! 

Round  moat  and  rampart,  trench  and  wall,  | 
Juchhei!  Juchhei !  Juchhei! 

5>o  hot  the  dance,  so  herce  the  strain. 

None  fall  who  ever  rise  again  ; 

,  ^Their  dance  u  o’er  for  evermore. 

At  Kolberg  on  the  green. 

“  O  name  the  bride  who  gives  the  ball, 
Juchheididei!  Juchheuiidei! 

At  which  so  many  dancers  fall, 

Juchhei!  Juchhei!  Juchhei! 

Her  name  is  Kolberg  town  so  fair. 

She  wakes  the  music,  tunes  the  air, 

•  That  makes  so  fleet  the  dancer’s  feet. 

At  Kolberg  on  the  green. 

"  And  name  to  me  the  bridegroom  proud, 
Juchheididei!  Juchheididei! 

A  hero  good,  of  German  blood, 

Juchhei!  Juchhei!  Juchhei! 

A  chief  of  sturdy  faith  is  he. 

With  whom  his  comrades  love  to  be. 

His  name,  I  trow,  is  (ineisenau. 

At  Kolberg  on  the  green. 

“  At  Kolberg  on  the  meadow-green, 
Juchheididei!  Juchheididei! 

Bold  Gneisenau  is  dancing  seen, 

Juchhei!  Juchhei!  Juchhei! 

!  So  furiously  he  leads  the  dance. 

So  keenly  that  the  men  of  France 
But  lose  their  breath  at  last  in  death. 

At  Kolberg  on  the  green. 

“’Twas  thus  at  Kollierg  on  the  green, 

J uchheididei !  J uchheididei ! 

But  little  care  for  life  was  seen, 

Juchhei !  Juchhei  !  Juchhei ! 

And  of  the  French  full  many  a  one 
They  buried  when  the  dance  was  done, 

For  whom  too  keen  the  pace  had  been,  . 

At  Kolberg  on  the  green  1  ” 

If  we  can  imagine  these  songs  written 
and  distributed,  as  they  were,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  thoughts  of  men  were  fixed 
on  the  actual  events  they  celebrate ;  if  we 
could  imagine  them  sung  on  the  march, 
in  the  barrack,  by  the  watch-fire,  in  the 
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days  when  indeed  there  was  a  cause  for 
all  that  was  German  to  strive  against  all 
that  was  French,  and  every  man  who  bared 
his  sword  for  Fatherland  could  feel  that 
he  was  fighting  for  his  country  and  his 
God,  we  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to 
understand  the  measure  of  acceptance 
which  this  great  war-poet’s  songs  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  great 
share  he  had  in  kindling  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  set  the  nation  free.  Such 
were  the  son^s  he  wrote  for  soldiers,  when 
all  were  soldiers,  to  animate  them  before 
their  foes.  But  he  had  higher  views ;  he 
felt  it  well  to  solemnize  the  battle-duty 
they  had  undertaken  as  a  holy  sacred 
thing  ;  for  this  puq)ose  he  wrote  his  won¬ 
derful  “  Catechism  for  German  V\'arriors,” 
accompanying  it  with  a  number  of  stirring 
hymns  and  poems.  They  are  at  once 
more  manly  than  the  eloquent  outpourings 
of  Kiimer,  more  martial  than  the  chival¬ 
rous  lays  of  Schenkendorf.  In  their 
rhythmic  swing  we  seem  to  hear  the  tramp¬ 
ling  quickstep  and  the  rolling  drum,  while 
in  their  sense  we  recognize  the  joy  of 
battle  and  the  patriot  rage,  contempt  of 
death,  and  trust  in  God,  who  only  gives 
the  hope  of  victory. 

After  the  great  decisive  battle  which 
delivered  Gennany  from  the  ban  of  foreign 
servitude,  we  find  Arndt,  in  his  next  liter¬ 
ary  production,  occupied  in  commenting 
upon  the  past,  and  preparing  men’s  minds 
for  the  future.  His  first  jubilant  words 
were  addressed  to  “the  Prussian  peojile 
and  army.”  VVe  have  already  noted  the 
course  of  his  political  development ;  how 
his  Swedish  heart  became  German,  and 
thenceforth  was  filled  exclusively  with  love 
and  zeal  for  Germany.  His  address  of 
thanks  to  the  people  and  army  of  Prussia 
denotes  another  phase  in  the  history  of 
his  convictions.  Ten  years  before,  eight 
years  before,  he  had  been  harsh  and  one¬ 
sided  in  his  estimate  of  Prussia ;  he  had 
openly  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  des¬ 
potic  northern  state,  and  charged  the 
monarchy  of  the  Great  Frederic  with  the 
crime  of  having  severed  the  last  bond  of 
union  between  the  north  and  south  of 
Germany.  But  now  all  this  was  changed. 
It  had  become  manifest  to  the  world  what 
vital  power  could  underlie  the  icy  stiffness 
of  the  northern  nature,  and  what  ])erils, 
even  in  a  ix)litical  sense,  could  lurk  in  the 
cheery  geniality  of  the  south.  Prussia 
had  shown  what  it  was  to  be  a  real  power, 
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and  it  was  essentially  the  Prussian  State 
which  had  brought  about  in  practice  that 
regeneration  of  which  Arndt  had  been  so 
indefatigable  a  preacher.  Here  again, 
Arndt  had  not  changed  his  views ;  but 
Prussia  had  changed  her  position.  The 
Prussia  of  1813  was  very  different  from 
that  of  1805,  and  it  was  the  alteration  of 
its  spirit,  proved  by  the  splendor  of  its 
achievements,  which  Arndt  rejoiced  to  see 
and  to  celebrate.  He  looked  with  reason 
on  the  Pnissians  as  the  “  founders  of 
German  greatness,”  as  the  “  glorious  pio¬ 
neers  of  freedom  and  honor.”  In  Prussia 
he  recognized  the  cornerstone  of  Germany, 
and  became  a  Prussian,  as  he  says  him¬ 
self,  “in  fullest  confidence  and  love.” 

But,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  in  congratulations  for  the  past,  but  in 
teachings  for  the  future  that  the  active- 
minded  patriot  continued  busy.  It  was 
immediately  after  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine 
by  the  Allies  that  his  pamphlet,  “The 
Rhine,  a  German  river,  not  a  German 
frontier,”  was  distributed  from  head-quar¬ 
ters.  Let  those  who  live  and  watch  events 
to-day,  so  startling  to  men  who  have  never 
troubled  their  heads  about  foreign  iKditics, 
see  to  whose  writings  and  to  whose  in¬ 
spiration  the  marvellous  movements,  the 
sublime  though  appalling  unity  of  a  pur¬ 
pose  new  perhaps  to  many  of  us,  but 
stereotyi>ed  in  German  hearts  for  genera¬ 
tions,  must  be  considered  due.  This  work 
of  Arndt  is,  so  to  speak,  the  political 
version  of  his  poetical  Fatherland  song ; 
it  is  his  deliberate  argument,  drawn  from 
histor>’,  law,  and  policy,  that  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Rhine  France  must  always 
j)reponderate  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  essentiality  to  a  true  balance  of  jxjwer 
of  having  the  Rhine  entirely  German  is 
what  he  urged  with  a  fierce  i)ersistence, 
and  the  energetic  cry  of  w’aming,  “  Now 
or  never  !  ”  The  time  passed  then  away, 
or  Europe  might  have  been  saved  from 
many  a  misery,  and  the  hearts  of  thinking 
men  been  spared  the  anguish  we  must 
feel  to-day,  as  hour  by  hour  two  noble 
nations  are  striking  blows  which  make  the 
world  shudder,  and  shedding  blood  which 
might  turn  oceans  red.  And  if  in  those 
far  days  he  found  no  sympathy  sufficient 
to  enforce  the  view's  he  held,  if  he  were 
thought  by  some  to  sing  too  persistently 
the  same  song,  retjuiring  the  restoration 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  keep  the  Rhine 
from  France,  must  we  not  admit,  in  the 
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light  of  modern  events  and  feelings,  that 
Arndt’s  views  were  far-sighted,  his  political 
instinct  accurate,  and  his  counsels  pro¬ 
phetic  ? 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  considering 
the  services  he  had  rendered,  that  when, 
after  the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
land  had  rest,  one  so  eminent  as  Arndt 
should  have  been  overlooked.  In  1817, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Konn,  where  he  married, 
built  himself  a  house,  and  resided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  now  close 
on  fifty  years  of  age,  and  none  could  be¬ 
grudge  him  that  hardly-earned  repose 
which  such  a  position  of  ease  and  honor 
might  be  thought  likely  to  secure.  But 
even,  so  to  speak,  as  he  laid  him  down, 
he  felt  the  thorn  in  his  couch  which  was 
destined  to  disturb  his  rest  for  many  a 
weary  year.  Already,  in  the  autumn  of 
1815,  he  had  marked  changes  in  the 
sky,  currents  in  the  atmosphere  of  German 
politics.  Although  the  old  spirit  burned 
in  his  own  heart  with  unquenchable  ardor, 
those  who  held  the  helm  of  the  delivered 
nation  were  ready  to  neglect  and  even  to 
distrust  such  men  as  Arndt.  Forgetting, 
with  unexampled  swiftness,  all  the  miseries 
the  land  had  suffered,  and  the  men  who 
had  delivered  it,  they  swayed  round  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  old  arts  and  subterfuges  of 
government ;  they  seemed  to  consider 
that  the  nation  itself  had  done  sufficient, 
that  the  time  was  come  for  it  to  abdicate 
the  functions  it  had  exercised,  and  to  make 
room  again  for  those  whose  misrule  had 
brought  it  down  to  infamy  and  shame. 
How,  in  the  presence  of  this  discourage¬ 
ment  to  all  truly  patriotic  hope,  could  the 
heart  fail  to  burn  within  the  prophet  of 
1805  and  1808,  the  proclaimer  of  the  ris¬ 
ing,  tlie  awakener  of  the  spirit  of  1813 
and  1814  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  hold  his  i)eace,  when,  in  public  and  in 
private,  suspicion  and  calumny,  stupidity 
and  badness,  made  their  voices  heard  ? 
And  so  it  was  that  in  1818  he  published  a 
fourth  part  of  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Time.” 
The  first  chapter,  entitled  “  Behind  us  and 
before,"  sounds  the  key-note  of  the  whole  ; 
from  beginning  to  end  the  work  is  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  against  the  already  pow¬ 
erful  political  reaction.  The  man  who 
could  write,  “  We  have  lived  again  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  Fatherland ;  German  honor  and 
German  freedom  have  again  become  a 
living  reality ;  and  in  wrath  and  hatred, 


or  in  love  and  joy,  millions  of  German 
hearts  have  learned  to  beat  in  unison,” 
might  feel  himself  with  certainty  the  organ 
of  the  million.  He  was  not  merely  utter¬ 
ing  a  sentiment,  but  stating  a  patent,  in¬ 
controvertible  fact.  He  never  aimed  at 
writing  anything  specially  unusual  or 
specially  brilliant ;  but  he  could  boast  of 
setting  forth  always,  and  in  all  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  plain  simple  truth  ;  and  in  none 
of  his  writings  is  the  habit  more  pronoun¬ 
ced  than  in  the  book  we  are  considering. 
The  sudden  change  of  political  atmosphere 
was  one  likely  to  put  most  spirits  to  the 
proof ;  and  this  work  showed  that  Arndt 
at  least  could  bear  the  test,  whoever  else 
might  fail. 

He  wrote  it  as  a  matter  of  patriotic 
duty.  He  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  he 
had  spoken  out  his  views  as  unreservedly 
as  if  no  such  being  as  a  censor  of  the  press 
existed.  But  he  knew  well  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  for  Kamptz  and  Company  were  al¬ 
ready  busy  on  their  unhallowed  work. 
Arndt’s  plain  speaking  brought  down  upon 
him  the  whole  pack  of  literary  spies  and 
informers.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1819, 
he  received  a  Government  censure  and 
warning  on  account  of  his  book,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  threat  of  removal  from  his 
office.  The  assassination  of  Kotzebue  in 
the  following  March,  gave  the  signal  for 
the  raid  upon  universities,  professors,  and 
students.  In  July,  Arndt’s  papers  were 
seized  ;  in  November,  his  suspension  from 
his  functions  was  decreed,  followed  by  an 
irregular  investigation,  which  dragged  its 
slow  length  along  for  nearly  three  years. 
Unable  to  prove  anything  against  him,  his 
judges  had  not  the  generosity  to  acquit 
him  ;  his  papers  remained  impounded,  and 
his  office  suspended,  for  no  less  a  time 
than  twenty-one  years. 

The  records  of  this  unexampled  pro¬ 
ceeding  are  now  before  the  world.  A 
generation  of  human  life  passed  after  their 
occurrence  before  Arndt  was  permitted  to 
publish  them ;  and  they  make  his  inno¬ 
cence,  nay,  more,  his  excellence,  as  clear 
as  the  noonday.  They  show  an  incon 
ceivable  contrast  between  the  man’s 
merits  and  his  treatment ;  exhibiting,  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  part  of  his  inquisi¬ 
tors,  a  marvellous  mixture  of  stupidity  and 
malice,  an  absurd  combination  of  the 
Torquemada  with  the  tipstaff ;  above  all, 
they  set  before  us  the  otherwise  incredible 
change  of  the  times ;  the  sad  slackening 
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of  all  the  so  lately  high-strung  public 
spirit,  producing  reaction  of  thought  even 
in  the  better  judging,  weakness  and  yield¬ 
ing  even  in  the  best.  Hardenberg’s  regard 
and  friendship  for  Arndt  was  powerless  to 
aid  him  ;  the  minister  had,  as  ministers 
often  must,  to  hide  his  shame  at  the  un¬ 
worthy  part  he  had  to  take  by  censuring 
the  tone  of  Arndt’s  communications,  and 
the  only  consolation  Von  Stein  himself 
could  give  to  his  old  colleague  was  to  point 
him  to  an  appropriate  verse  in  David’s 
Psalms  ! 

His  own  behavior  was  incomparable. 
In  his  ap])eal  to  the  Chancellor,  relative 
to  the  confiscation  of  his  papers,  he 
writes  : — “  They  may  take  away  my  place, 
but  never  my  position.”  He  entreats  no¬ 
thing  but  to  be  tried  according  to  right  and 
justice ;  and,  in  the  prospect  of  such  a 
trial,  says,  “  I  rejoice  in  it ;  for  I  know 
that  it  will  prove  me,  as  clearly  as  the  dav, 
to  all  wise  and  reasonable  men,  to  be  in 
my  principles  and  views  a  man  more  ex¬ 
perienced,  more  intelligent,  and  more 
moderate  than  most  of  my  contemporaries ; 
I  may  even  say  than  most  of  those  who 
guide  the  councils  of  their  kings.”  And 
then  he  breaks  out  in  a  tone  of  pain, 
wrung  from  him  by  the  wrong  he  suf¬ 
fered  : — 

“  Is  not  all  this  a  bad  and  troubled  dream  ? 
Such  dreams  I  used  to  have  of  Napoleon ; 
but  that  I,  I,  in  Prussia,  should  be  called  a 
promoter  of  associations  perilous  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  state  and  people  ;  that  I,  a  noble  quarry, 
should  be  hunted  by  those  invisible,  intangi¬ 
ble  bloodhounds,  envy,  hate,  and  falseho^, 
till,  if  it  were  possible,  the  last  warm  heart’s 
blood  of  love  for  my  country  and  my  country¬ 
men  should  dry  up  and  stagnate — this  indeed 
is  a  dream  too  bitter  to  my  soul.” 

Throughout  the  long  time  that  this  heavy 
cloud  rested  tqion  him  Arndt  was  not  idle  ; 
in  literary  and  other  pursuits  he  found 
w’hat  solace  could  be  found  for  troubles 
such  as  his.  Several  of  his  works  are  due 
to  this  period  ;  but  he  was  seventy  years 
of  age  before  his  “  Recollections  ”  were 
given  to  the  world.  If  he  lacked,  as  he 
did,  some  of  the  essential  qualifications 
of  the  historian,  he  is  a  master  in  the 
characterization  and  presentment  of  per¬ 
sons  as  well  as  of  peoples.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Stein, 
Bliicher,  Schamhorst,  become  almost  em¬ 
bodied  figures  before  the  reader’s  eyes. 


[Dec., 

It  is  this  power  of  description  which  gives 
to  Arndt’s  “  Swedish  Stories  ”  the  value 
they  possess,  and  throws  such  an  incom- 
j)arable  chann  over  his  “  Recollections,” 
and  his  “  Wanderings  and  Intercourse 
with  Von  Stein.” 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  life  of 
great  men  is  almost  always  a  tragedy. 
They  pass  over  a  zenith  of  vigorous  effort 
and  high  hope  to  sinking  fortune  and 
success,  and  the  end  is  lost  in  silence, 
disillusion,  and  resignation.  It  was  thus 
that  the  great  Von  Stein  departed,  and 
only  too  much  of  the  same  tragic  destiny 
was  intermingled  in  the  fate  of  his  col¬ 
league.  But  he  missed  in  its  fulness  this 
portion  of  the  exceptionally  great.  His 
lot  was  not  that  of  a  mighty,  but  of  a  good 
and  honest  man.  He  had  lived  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  frustration  of  aims,  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  which  he  had  devoted  the  best 
vigor  of  his  life-time  ;  to  see  good  turned 
to  bad,  and  right  to  wrong  before  his  very 
eyes,  and  in  his  own  person  to  receive 
“evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  his  good¬ 
will  ;  ”  but  the  time  of  his  trial  came  to  an 
end.  After  twenty  years  of  wrong,  after 
he  had  reached  the  threescore  years  and 
ten  allotted  to  man,  he  was  still  to  live  an¬ 
other  twenty  years  ;  and,  as  some  sort  of 
recompense  for  all  the  neglect  and  perse¬ 
cution  he  had  suffered,  was  destined  to 
enjoy  throughout  that  time  a  complete 
rehabilitation  and  constantly  accumulating 
proofs  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  so,  through  the  age  of 
a  new  generation,  to  outlive  the  tragedy 
of  his  own  life. 

King  P’rederic  William  IV.,  on  ascend¬ 
ing  the  throne  in  1 840,  of  his  own  motion 
reinstated  the  patriot  in  the  exercise  of 
his  suspended  functions,  an  act  of  justice 
which  was  welcomed  by  the  university  and 
town  of  Bonn  with  the  liveliest  demon¬ 
strations  of  joy.  With  the  heartiest  accla¬ 
mations  he  was  elected  rector  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  by  the  students,  his  works  were 
reprinted  and  published  in  several  succes¬ 
sive  editions,  and  a  new  Herman  genera¬ 
tion  learned  to  value  the  wisdom  and  the 
energy  of  the  long-neglected  man  to  whom 
his  country  owed  so  deep  an  obligation. 

When  the  revolutionary  storm  of  1848 
caused  so  many  thrones  to  rock,  and  shook 
down  from  them  such  a  shower  of  promi¬ 
ses  and  assurances  that  the  peoples  were 
drunken  with  their  new  freedom  as  if  with 
new  wine,  Arndt  showed  himself  to  be  one 
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of  the  most  sober,  without  at  the  same 
time  failing  to  hope  with  the  sanguine. 
His  first  thought  was,  “  how  much  more 
easily  and  gracefully  all  that  was  taken  by 
stonn  then  might  have  been  yielded  be¬ 
tween  1815  and  1820.”  But  the  one 
hope  of  the  time  then  widely  held  he  em¬ 
braced  anew,  with  all  the  passionate  ar¬ 
dor  of  his  youth, — the  hope  of  at  last  be¬ 
holding  a  great  and  perfect  German  unity 
accomplished.  But  he  warned  his  country¬ 
men  against  losing  sight  of  the  great 
dangers  which  might  turn  all  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  their  new-born  hopes  to  gloom  and 
confusion.  In  his  “  Chapters  for  Citizen 
and  Peasant,”  while,  with  the  usual  pru¬ 
dence  of  age  which  past  experience 
taught  him,  giving  earnest  counsels  of 
moderation,  he  unites  the  rarer  prudence 
which  makes  him  willing  to  add  new  ex¬ 
periences  to  the  old.  With  all  his  might 
he  warns  his  countrymen  against  the 
adoption  or  imitation  of  French  ideas, 
against  republics,  great  or  small.  On  the 
good  old  text,  “  ora  et  labora,”  he  preach¬ 
es  down  all  socialistic  soarings  ;  he  urges 
the  duty  of  healing  the  sores  of  social  life 
by  more  earnest  trust  in  and  seeking  after 
f  lod  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly  gives 
up  his  old  prepossessions  in  favor  of  re¬ 
establishing  the  system  of  guilds,  as  ren¬ 
dered  impracticable  by  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  of  the  time. 

It  was  as  a  representative  of  such  views 
that  Arndt  took  his  place  in  the  famous 
National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  and  it 
was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
present  when,  in  answer  to  loud  calls  upon 
him  to  speak,  the  old  patriot  of  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age  took  his  place  in  the 
tribune,  and,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  assembly,  began  his  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  characteristic  declaration 
that  “  he  felt  himself  to  stand  there  as  a 
sort  of  honest  old  German  conscience.” 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  history  of 
that  assembly,  futile  as  it  was  in  results. 
A  time  came,  such  as  always  must,  when 
men  try  to  have  summer  before  spring¬ 
time,  a  period  of  mis-govemment  only 
matched  by  the  willingness  to  be  mis¬ 
governed  which  accompanied  it.  A  time 
when  Arndt  could  write,  “  I  stand  upon 
the  verge  of  existence  ;  and,  besides  this, 
on  the  verge  of  an  abyss  and  volcano  of 
the  time,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
swallowed  up  and  swept  away  for  many  a 
year  to  come  the  noblest  and  the  highest 


hopes  of  Germany.”  But  though  he  could 
utter  such  a  lamentation,  the  spirit  of  his 
brave  old  motto,  “  Nun(iuam  desperan- 
dum  de  patri&  et  de  ccelo,"  never  deserted 
him.  The  careless  generalization  which 
leads  so  many  old  men  to  console  them¬ 
selves  for  changes  by  talking  of  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  world,  was  one  which 
brought  him  no  comfort ;  in  his  case  the 
indifference  of  age  only  went  side  by  side 
with  the  full,  high,  hearty  hopefulness  of 
youth.  In  his  pious  mind  earthly  and 
temporal  things  no  doubt  often  seemed  as 
naught  to  him  compared  with  higher  things, 
but  the  reflection  always  brought  him  back 
with  fresh  vigor,  cheerfulness,  and  courage 
to  do  his  part  in  the  present.  In  this 
spirit  it  was  that  he  wrote  on  the  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  question,  and,  under  the 
title  “  Pro  Populo  Germanico,”  produced 
the  fifth  part  of  his  “  Spirit  of  the  Time,” 
and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  almost  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  long,  long  life  he  was  ever 
ready  with  word  and  work  to  do  his  best 
for  the  fellow-men  he  loved,  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  labored  as  a  holy  one 
and  gCKxl.  It  is  true  that  age  made  some 
of  his  literary  characteristics  more  promi¬ 
nent  than  before.  Both  as  a  narrator  and 
an  orator  ^for  his  literary  style  was  ora¬ 
torical),  his  later  works  show  a  decided 
mannerism  ;  but  this  was  never  an  affecta¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  mannerism  which  be¬ 
longed  to  his  nature,  which  represents 
all  the  more  strikingly  to  those  of  us 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him  per¬ 
sonally,  not  merely  the  thought,  but  the 
very  accent,  gesture,  speech,  and  presence 
of  the  wonderful  old  man.  There  never 
lived  a  man  on  earth  more  simple,  more 
genial,  or  more  hearty.  VV’ith  a  large 
heart  and  generous  soul,  he  could,  and 
did,  in  spite  of  many  trials  and  sorrows, 
most  thoroughly  enjoy  his  life  ;  with  a 
simple,  trustful  faith,  fortified  by  many  a 
yeaPs  experience,  he  could  contemplate 
death  without  a  fear.  Whatever  his  po¬ 
litical  disappointments,  he  was  yet  per¬ 
mitted  in  his  old  age  to  see  for  his  country 
some  distant  gleaming  of  the  light  of  Ger¬ 
man  unity  which  now  seems  rising  high. 
He  was  spared  to  share  the  hopes  to 
which  the  change  of  Prussian  policy  in  the 
year  1859  gave  rise.  And  not  only  so, 
but  he  was  made  to  feel  how  much  of  the 
high  hopes  men  then  held,  were  felt  to  be 
due  to  the  long  devotion  of  his  earnest, 
faithful  life.  His  ninetieth  birthday,  Dec. 
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26,  1859,  was  a  festival  for  all  Germany. 
Every  honor  that  could  be  devised  was 
paid  to  him  by  his  compatriots  from  every 
part  of  that  Fatherland  whose  bounds  his 
famous  song  so  well  had  set,  and  if  ever 
a  man  had  reason,  as  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  to  say,  “  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,”  it  was 
he.  Within  a  month  after  this  striking 
celebration,  he  was  laid  in  his  last  resting- 
place  in  the  cemetery  of  Bonn,  taking 
with  him  to  his  grave  the  assurance  that 
the  great  time  of  union  for  the  great  na¬ 
tion  of  his  love  was  coming,  and  that  all 
his  efforts,  his  sufferings,  and  his  teach¬ 
ings,  had  not  been  in  vain. 

We  have  endeavored  to  place  before 
our  readers  a  picture  of  this  truly  great 
man,  drawn  from  his  life,  his  writings,  and 
our  personal  knowledge.  We  are  but  too 
conscious  of  its  incompleteness.  He  was 
a  man  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  in  every  point  of  view  in 
which  w’e  can  regard  him,  we  find  essen¬ 
tial,  thorough  manliness  his  most  striking 
characteristic.  He  was  one,  as  we  have 
seen,  who  from  his  earliest  years  could,  as 
a  matter  of  conscience,  discipline  and 
bring  under  subjection  his  own  ardent, 
vigorous  nature,  and  was  for  this  reason 
the  better  fitted  to  preach  such  self-disci¬ 
pline  to  his  fellow-men.  But  it  is  not 
only  as  a  man,  it  is  as  a  German,  we  must 
regard  him ;  “  Father  Arndt,”  the  most 
German  of  the  Germans,  as  he  was  fond¬ 
ly  and  constantly  called,  was  a  German 
not  only  in  his  feelings  and  doings,  but  in 
the  minutest  traits,  in  the  virtues,  and 


even  in  the  weaknesses  of  his  character. 
He  combined  with  the  sharpsightedness 
and  directness  of  the  north,  the  cheery, 
genial]  nature  of  the  south.  At  times, 
perhaps,  he  w’as  a  dreamer,  but  only  to 
wake  more  vigorous,  and  fight  more  migh¬ 
tily  the  battle  of  life.  His  very  religion, 
deep,  earnest,  and  vital  as  it  was,  was  es¬ 
sentially  German  in  its  "heartiness.  Time, 
with  all  the  changes  it  can  bring,  could 
never  eradicate  an  affection  which  he  once 
had  taken  to  his  heart :  and  his  friends, 
even  those  who  abandoned  him,  had  rea¬ 
son  to  admire  in  him  this  marvellous 
stanchness  of  regard.  And  if  individual 
friends  had  cause  to  do  so,  how  must  that 
Fatherland  admire  his  patriotic  stanch¬ 
ness,  that  Fatherland  which  was  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  centre,  and  the  end  of  all  his 
faithfulness  and  devotion  ?  He  was  him¬ 
self  the  incarnation  of  “  German  stead¬ 
fastness,”  the  living  aggregate  of  all  those 
qualities  which  he  himself  ascribes  to  the 
•‘pure  German  spirit,”  and  which  he  felt 
should  pervade  the  Gennan  people. 

Not  till  all  the  divisions  of  that  Father- 
land  be  healed,  not  till  Germany  holds,  in 
the  very  might  of  its  unity,  a  position 
which  shall  make  it  unassailable  by  any 
foreign  foe,  and  free  to  live  and  grow  and 
prosper  in  firm  peace,  secure  from  doubts 
and  fears  and  threatenings,  viill  she  have 
paid  the  debt  she  and  her  children  for 
generations  will  owe  to  his  example  and 
influence  ;  and  not  till  then  will  the  only 
fitting  monument  have  been  raised  to 
“  Father  ^VmdL  ” 
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Chapter  IV. 

LES  RECATES. 

DtsiR&’s  courtship  went  on  smoothly 
enough  to  outward  eyes.  Marie  continued 
to  smile  sweetly  on  him,  and  Madame 
Triquet  generally  walked  home  from 
church  on  Sundays  with  her  gossip,  the  wife 
of  the  coiffeur.  She  would  also  occasionally 
take  Marie’s  place  in  the  shop,  and  give 
the  lovers  a  five  minutes’  talk.  And  yet 
I)6sir6  was  not  as  happy  as  he  expected, 
— perhaps  no  one  ever  is ;  but  although 
he  loved  Marie  more  ^passionately  than 


ever,  he  could  not  feel  satisfied  that  she 
loved  him. 

She  was  no  longer  timid  with  him,  but 
her  manner  was  quite  as  cold,  quite  as  un¬ 
responsive,  as  on  the  day  when  he  had 
placed  his  ring  on  her  finger  ;  more  so, 
for  then  she  had  blushed  and  trembled. 
Now  her  sweet  calmness  was  almost  irri¬ 
tating. 

However,  in  one  month  more  she  would 
be  his  wife,  and  then  all  would  be  right. 
The  f&te  de  I’Empereur  was  close  at  hand, 
and  he  was  to  accompany  Marie  and  her 
mother  to  see  the  regatta  :  the  second 
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morning  after  the  fete  he  was  to  start  for 
Le  Callac,  and  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  post. 

Although  this  journey  would  separate 
him  from  Marie,  he  looked  forward  to  it  as 
a  means  of  shortening  the  time  before  him. 
His  new  duties,  a  new  way  of  life,  would 
help  to  distract  his  thoughts  and  inake 
him  less  anxious,  for  much  of  Desire's 
light-heartedness  had  vanished  with  his  be¬ 
trothal.  This  might  be  partly  caused  by 
Madame  Triquet’s  constant  and  domineer¬ 
ing  interference  ;  lately,  whatever  Desire 
did  or  said  was  sure  to  be  wrong  with  her. 
The  young  man  did  not  choose  to  (juar- 
rel  with  Marie’s  mother  ;  but  he  had  natu¬ 
rally  a  fiery  spirit,  and  on  each  occasion  he 
felt  it  more  difficult  to  restrain  himself. 
A  temporary  absence  from  this  danger 
would  be  a  great  relief. 

He  had  obtained  permission  to  take  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Captain’s  friend ;  but  he 
would  not  be  able  to  get  his  entire  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army  till  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  his  marriage,  so  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  festival  he  went  into  Caen  in  full 
regimentals,  and  took  his  place  for  the  last 
time  among  his  comrades  in  the  grand 
semi-ecclesiastical,  semi-military  service  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Etienne. 

Desire’s  eyes  were  more  taken  up  in 
finding  out  Marie  and  her  mother  among 
the  dense  crowd  of  women  which  filled 
the  lower  end  of  the  nave  and  aisles  than 
in  gazing  at  the  splendid  assemblage  of 
richly  robed  priests,  and  the  decorated 
and  embroidered  military  and  civic  digni¬ 
taries  grouped  round  and  about  the  high 
altar. 

Monsieur  de  Gragnac,  who  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  nave  with  another  offi¬ 
cer,  their  drawn  swords  gleaming  on  their 
shoulders,  suddenly  gave  the  word  to  the 
soldiers  who  lined  either  side — 

“  Portez  genoux  !  ” 

Desir6  started  awake.  He  had  forgot¬ 
ten  everything  but  Marie,  and  the  swell¬ 
ing  organ  had  hel|>ed  to  dull  him  to  out¬ 
ward  things  ;  but  now  the  crashing  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  reverberating  thunder  of 
the  drums  as  the  band  struck  up  a  furious 
military  march,  effectually  dispelled  all 
dreaming.  Another  burst  from  the  two 
immense  organs,  almost  drowning  the 
priests’  voices ;  again  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  clash  of  arms ;  then  the 
drums  and  trumpets  bellowing  as  if  they 
tried  to  shake  the  lofty  stone  groining 
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overhead  ;  the  Benediction,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  over. 

All  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  pa¬ 
geant  fell  into  a  procession,  which  only 
halted  when  it  reached  the  Prefecture. 
Desire  sought  eagerly  for  Marie  in  the 
lane  of  gazing  faces  on  either  side  the  street 
as  he  marched  along  with  his  companions. 
In  vain !  It  was  a  real  relief  when  at 
length  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  and  findhef. 

I.a  Veuve  met  him  at  her  shop-door. 

“  Eh,  bien  ;  eh,  bien.  Monsieur  D6sire ; 
this  is  pretty  conduct  for  a  lover !  VVe 
shall  all  be  too  late  for  the  boat-race  ;  the 
best  seats  will  all  be  taken !  If  I  had 
dreamed  you  meant  to  keep  us  waiting  in 
this  way,  we  would  have  started  alone.” 

“Where’s  Marie?”  he  said  roughly; 
for  his  previous  anxiety  at  not  seeing  her 
anywhere  had  not  improved  his  stock  of 
patience. 

“  Ah,  voil^l,  that  is  it !  Where  should 
she  be,  but  crying,  poor  little  angel,  in 
the  parlor,  for  fear  she  should  miss  the 
show  ?  ” 

I)(;sir6  knew  in  his  own  mind  that  Ma¬ 
rie  was  crying  because  he  did  not  come  ; 
but,  instead  of  saying  so,  he  pushed  his 
way  into  the  back  room,  and  found  the 
little  maiden  arranging  her  cap-strings  be¬ 
fore  the  looking-glass. 

She  was  very  pretty  in  her  f&te  dress. 
Her  soft  white  tulle  cap,  with  -  its  wreath 
of  white  satin  bows  over  the  forehead, 
suited  her  fair  complexion  admirably,  and 
her  plump  little  figure  looked  charming  in 
her  new  gown  of  sprigged  cambric, 

Dosiro  had  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  before  I-a  Veuve  followed  him  ; 
but  her  voice  was  now  heard  urging  speed, 
and  Marie  seemed  quite  anxious  to  escape 
from  her  lover,  that  she  might  arrange  her 
striped  shawl  to  the  best  advantage  before 
the  glass. 

As  they  went  along  the  crowded  streets 
he  managed  to  whisper  to  her  that,  when 
she  was  really  his  wife,  he  would  not  be 
set  aside  for  a  shawl. 

“  But,  Desire,  I  must  always  be  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  must  I  not?”  and  Marie  pouted 
a  little  for  the  first  time  since  her  engage¬ 
ment. 

Every  one  was  so  hurrying  along  from 
all  parts  of  the  town  towards  the  Basin  of 
the  harbor,  that  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  take  any  but  the  direct  route. 
The  haste  and  excitement  of  the  rest  in¬ 
creased  Madame  Triquet’s  irritation. 
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“  We  shall  be  late !  ah,  how  late  we 
shall  be  !  Ah,  ciel !  what  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  to  do  with  a  man  without  any  spirit 
of  management !  Ah,  if  only  niy  i)oor 
Triquet  had  been  alive  !  We  would  then 
have  had  places  secured  beforehand.  No 
need  to  hurry  and  heat  ourselves  in  this 
ridiculous  manner.  W'e  are  disgraced  be¬ 
fore  the  world !  ” 

But  Desir6  only  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  had  a  vivid  remembrance  that  in  for¬ 
mer  times  Monsieur  Triquet  came  in  for 
even  worse  scoldings  than  this,  and  that 
he  himself  had  often  felt  thankful  he  had 
his  own  gentle  mother  instead  of  little 
Marie’s. 

When  they  reached  the  Basin,  lined 
along  each  of  its  broad  stone  quays  with 
rows  of  chairs  and  benches,  there  was  not 
a  front  seat  to  be  had. 

La  Veuve  darted  a  scorching  glance  on 
D6sire ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He 
told  her  she  had  best  be  quick,  or  she  would 
have  no  chance  even  of  the  second  row, 
which  was  tilling  fast.  As  soon  as  he  had 
placed  them,  La  Veuve  imi>eriously  bade 
him  come  on  the  other  side  of  her ;  but 
he  told  her  he  was  not  tired,  and  preferred 
standing  behind  Marie’s  chair. 

He  was  vexed — tliere  were  tears  in 
Marie’s  eyes.  He  did  not  think  she  would 
have  cared  so  much  about  a  front  place. 
Poor  little  dear !  he  wished  he  had  not 
been  late. 

He  bought  her  a  galette  from  one  of 
the  numerous  hawkers,  quite  forgetting 
that  she  would  naturally  despise  street 
pastry.  She  thanked  him ;  but  she  was 
not  hungry  ;  she  only  wanted  to  see  the 
races.  She  seemed  unnatural,  excited, 
restless, — not  a  bit  like  his  own  quiet  lit¬ 
tle  love.  Ah,  D6sir6 !  you  are  not  the 
first  man  who  has  discovered  that  a  fete- 
day  is  apt  to  be  a  sure  touchstone  of  a 
woman’s  temper. 

He  was  too  much  vexed  to  follow  the 
wisest  course  in  such  a  jwsition, — to  for¬ 
get  self  altogether,  and  enter  into  the  uni¬ 
versal  gayety,  of  which  the  soldiers,  scat¬ 
tered  plentifully  among  the  smiling,  bright¬ 
ly  dressed  sj>ectators,  were  great  promo¬ 
ters.  Some  of  the  grander  folk  were 
seated  under  a  tent  at  one  end  of  the  Ba¬ 
sin  ;  but  all  the  jokes  and  laughter  came 
from  the  merry-faced  wearers  of  caps  and 
blouses.  Such  caps  !  of  every  variety, — 
from  the  shopkeepers  in  point  de  Brux¬ 
elles,  and  their  daughters  in  tulle  and  flow¬ 


ers,  to  the  humble  maid-servants  in  the 
pretty  caps  made  of  embroidered  cambric 
and  Valenciennes  lace, — fora  French  girl 
must  be  |)oor,  indeed,  if  she  does  not 
l)ossess  one  expensive  cap.  Contrasted 
with  the  real  Caennais  head-covering, — a 
close-fitting  skull  cap  of  net  or  muslin, 
with  something  very  like  a  white  cock’s- 
comb  standing  up  across  the  forehead, — 
here  and  there  on  the  head  of  some  well- 
to-do  farmer’s  wife,  who  had  come  in  for 
the  occasion,  dressed  in  her  rich  brown 
figured  satin  gown,  with  her  embroidered 
crimson  velvet  neckerchief,  tucked  down 
in  front  under  the  scjuare  bib  of  her  black 
silk  apron,  rose  the  ponderous  white  struc¬ 
tures  now  rarely  seen  except  at  Vire,  and 
occasionally  at  Bayeux.  Their  wearers 
had  all  shining  golden  earrings,  and  cross¬ 
es  or  medals  hanging  from  their  necks. 

But  it  was  a  very  orderly  crowd  ;  full  of 
mirth,  but  also  of  courtesy;  each  one 
being  addressed  as  Madame  or  Monsieur, 
and  much  bowing  and  raising  of  hats 
being  interchanged  among  the  jjoorest. 

The  boat  races  were  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  men  did  not  row'  together  ;  their  boats 
were  large  and  lumbering ;  there  was  no 
trimness,  no  order;  the  vehement  cries 
and  gesticulations  of  the  coxswains  form¬ 
ing  a  strange  contrast'  to  the  loose,  dis¬ 
orderly  pulling,  and  provoking  the  inces¬ 
sant  laughter  of  the  siiectators. 

The  “  course  de  bateaux  Strangers " 
began, — said  “  Strangers  "  being  two  of  the 
most  villanous-looking  crews  that  ever 
handled  an  oar,  any  national  characteris¬ 
tic  crushed  out  of  their  faces  by  the  low 
monotonous  brutality  w'hich  made  a  strange 
resemblance  among  them. 

A  well-dressed  man  had  been  hanging 
about  in  front  of  the  first  row  of  seats, 
rousing  the  indignation  of  some  of  the 
older  w’omen  by  interrupting  their  view  of 
the  sjiorts,  but  smiled  on  by  the  younger 
ones,  spite  of  the  free,  almost  insolent, 
admiration  he  bestow’ed  on  them.  He 
came  up  now  and  stood  near  Madame 
Tri«}uet. 

He  w'as  tall,  stout,  and,  what  is  often 
considered  handsome,  he  had  a  fair,  sun¬ 
burnt  complexion,  with  curl)'  auburn  hair 
and  beard,  a  good  nose  and  mouth,  and 
bright  blue  eyes.  To  D6sire,  who  had 
been  silently  watching  him,  he  looked  a 
thorough  coxcomb,  all  the  more  offensive 
from  the  well-to-do,  purse-present  con¬ 
sciousness  every  gesture  betrayed. 
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La  Veuve  loT'ked  up  suddenly,  and 
caught  I)^sir6’s  fixed  gaze. 

“  Eh  bien,  nion  garyon  !  what  ails  you  ? 
Why  should  you  give  such  sour  looks  at 
your  betters.” 

She  said  it  smilingly,  as  if  she  meant  a 
rough  joke ;  but  he  had  already  over¬ 
strained  his  forbearance  towards  her. 

“  Letters,  madame  !  ” — his  eyes  flashed, 
and  he  reddened  deeply — “  ma  foi  1  you 
forget  to  whom  you  are  speaking.” 

Madame  Tricpiet  burst  out  laughing, 
and  l)6sire  saw  his  folly  in  a  moment. 

“  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  compare 
yourself,”  she  said,  “to  Monsieur  Auguste 
Leroux  ?  Do  you  know  that  he  has  in¬ 
herited  all  his  father’s  money?  Old  Le¬ 
roux  is  just  dead,  and  he, — that  handsome 
young  man,  —  himself  rents  the  large 
farm  at  Ardaine,  the  beautiful  ruined 
abbey,  with  a  fortune  of  hay  and  fodder 
inside,  and  another  farm  on  the  way  to 
Auge.” 

She  looked  triumphant,  as  if  to  say, 
“  Match  that  if  you  can  !  ” 

Lut  the  young  soldier  w'as  not  looking 
at  her.  Monsieur  Auguste  Leroux  had 
approached  nearer,  and  was  regarding 
Marie  with  the  most  oj)en  admiration. 

Just  as  Desir6  was  going  to  jump  over 
the  two  rows  of  seats  to  the  front, — his 
next  move  would  jjerhaps  have  sent  the 
Adonis  of  Ardaine  into  the  Lasin, — the 
young  farmer  stood  on  one  side,  to  allow 
an  officer  to  pass  by.  It  was  Monsieur 
de  (Iragnac.  He  stopped  and  beckoned 
to  Dfisir6,  who  sprang  across  the  chairs, 
heartily  glad  to  find  himself  in  front, 
where  he  could  shelter  Marie  from  in¬ 
solent  admiration  far  more  easily  than 
when  standing  behind  her. 

Monsieur  de  (Iragnac  had  a  message  to 
send  to  his  friend  at  Le  Callac,  and  D6- 
sir6  said  he  would  call  for  it  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Auge  the  next  evening. 

“  Then  you  sleep  in  Caen  to-night  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur,  at  the  house  of  the 
father  of  one  of  my  comrades  ;  it  is  the 
last  Sunday  I  can  si)end  with  Marie,” — he 
lowered  his  voice, — “before — before  our 
marriage,  and, - ”  his  eyes  led  the  Cap¬ 

tain’s  attention  to  Marie. 

“  Ah  !  I  understand,”  said  De  Gragnac, 
with  good-humored  pity.  “  Then  in  a 
month’s  time,  I.eli6vre,  you  mean 'to  give 
up  your  liberty  ?  Is  that  young  lady 
your  fiancee  ?  I  compliment  you  on  her 
looks,”  he  said,  dropping  his  voice  as 


D4sir6  had  done,  “  and  I  hope  you  may 
be  as  hajipy  as  you  expect.” 

Monsieur  Auguste  Leroux  had  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  while  this  dialogue 
was  going  on,  the  interest  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  had  been  drawn  to  the  ajiparently 
confidential  nature  of  the  talk  between 
Desir^  and  a  captain  with  so  many  deco¬ 
rations  ;  and  when,  after  returning  the 
young  man’s  military  salute.  Monsieur  de 
Gragnac  gravely  raised  his  cap  to  Marie 
and  her  mother,  even  La  Veuve  herself 
had  no  longer  any  eyes  for  the  farmer. 

She  burst  into  an  animated  panegyric  of 
the  Captain’s  face,  figure,  manners,  legs, 
and  everything  belonging  to  him,  with  a 
glibness  truly  worthy  of  her  sex  and 
nation. 

Desire  seemed  quite  in  her  good  books 
again.  She  perhaps  considered  the  no¬ 
tice  the  Captain  had  bestowed  on  him 
had  raised  him  in  position,  and  the  next 
time  Monsieur  Auguste  passed,  honoring 
Marie  with  one  of  his  most  deliberate 
stares,  Madame  Triquet  whispered  to  her 
to  frown,  and  bristled  all  over  with  the 
fierce  virtue  of  her  indignation. 

D6sir6  felt  relieved.  After  all,  it  was 
much  better  that  he  had  not  exjiosed 
Marie  to  remark  by  any  public  show  of 
annoyance.  Poor  little  dear  1  no  doubt 
the  fellow’s  insolence  had  vexed  her  quite 
enough,  without  any  further  mortification. 

And  so,  when  the  regatta  was  6ver, 
when  the  swimming-matches,  evolutions 
on  greased  masts,  and  the  duck  chase,  had 
all  been  greeted  with  vehement  applause 
and  laughter,  the  three  returned  to  the 
pattissier’s  in  a  far  more  amiable  mood 
than  when  they  had  left  it. 

Chapter  V. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  THE  DAY  AFTER. 

Next  morning.  Desire  went  with  Marie 
and  her  mother  to  High  Mass  ;  but,  com¬ 
ing  out,  he  left  them  at  the  church  door. 
It  was  better  to  get  his  instnictions  from 
.Monsieur  de  Gragnac,  and  then  he  could 
sjiend  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  quiet¬ 
ly  with  his  beloved,  Madame  Triquet 
having  asked  him  to  eat  his  mid-day 
breakfast  with  them.  He  was  very  loath 
to  leave  Marie  to  walk  home  without  him, 
but  he  hurried  off,  past  the  church  and  the 
Place  St.  Pierre,  and  dowm  the  Rue  St. 
Jean,  to  the  turning  leading  to  the  old 
Oratorian  convent  where  his  officer  h&d 
lodgings. 
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Very  pleasant  lodgings,  in  a  quiet  court¬ 
yard  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  what  was 
left  of  the  quaint  old  building.  The  i)ic- 
turesque  dormers,  with  their  grotesfjuely 
sculptured  gables,  were  fringed  below  by 
a  handsome  cornice,  with  a  broad  band  of 
f  Jreek  fret  design,  hidden  in  some  places  by 
the  luxuriant  vine-branches,  that  not  only 
covered  the  whole  frontage,  but  threw  fresh 
green  arms  to  the  very  summit  of  some 
of  the  gables.  Just  now  the  princijial 
side  of  the  building — no  longer  a  convent, 
but  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tenants — was 
bathed  in  sunshine.  Some  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  opening  inwardly,  showed  an  almost 
black  darkness,  framed  by  the  intense 
green  of  clustering  vine-leaves. 

At  one  of  these  windows  sat  Monsieur 
de  Gragnac,  enjoying  a  book  and  a  cigar. 
He  smiled  and  nodded  when  he  saw  I  )c- 
sir^,  bidding  him  come  up  at  once.  He 
gave  him  the  message  to  his  friend  at  Le 
Callac,  and  then,  seeing  the  young  sol¬ 
dier’s  confused,  hurried  manner,  he  did 
not  keep  him  long,  but  wished  him  good 
success  in  his  new  venture. 

The  Captain  sate  at  the  w'indow  watch¬ 
ing  Desire  as  he  recrossed  the  court-yard 
with  the  springy',  elastic  step  of  a  man 
who  feels  that  Hope  is  leading  him  to 
Haj)piness. 

Monsieur  de  Gragnac  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  was  thinking  of  Desir6. 
He' did  not  know  how  striking  his  own 
dark,  martial  face,  with  its  stem  lips  and 
piercing  black  eyes,  looked  in  the  green 
framework. 

“  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow.  I  have  never 
seen  a  trace  of  shirking  in  him.  It  is 
absurd  in  me  to  trouble  myself  so  much 
about  a  man  whose  service  ha»  been  so 
short,  and  yet  I  feel  quite  vexed  that  he 
is  to  marry  that  little  girl.  She  is  pretty  ; 
but  that  is  all.  I  studied  her  face  well 
yesterday,  and  I  could  see  nothing  in  it 
to  distinguish  her  from  any  other  meek- 
looking,  blue-eyed,  fair  haired  simpleton. 
She  may  be  loving,  but  I  doubt  it ;  and 
cold,  quiet  woman  is  always  obstinate, 

and  an  obstinate  woman  is - .  Poor 

Desire  !”  The  Captain’s  shoulders  were 
again  expressive,  and  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar, 
and  turned  to  his  novel,  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tracting  his  sympathies. 

Quite  unconscious  that  he  could  be  the 
object  of  any  feeling  but  that  of  envy  at 
his  coming  happiness,  Desir6  hastened 
on.  As  he  crossed  the  Place  St.  Pierre, 


he  had  to  make  way  for  a  melancholy 
procession, — a  priest,  bearing  the  Host, 
hurrying  at  his  utmost  speed  to  some 
dying  person,  followed  by  his  assistants, 
while  beside  him  ran  an  old  woman, 
almost  shrieking  in  her  agony  of  mingled 
grief  and  impatience.  I)csir6  crossed 
himself  devoutly,  and  then  he  shuddered ; 
it  seemed  like  an  ill  omen  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  his  joy.  Hastily  he  turned  up  the 
Rue  Notre  Dame, — almost  running  till 
he  reached  the  patissier’s. 

A  man  came  out  of  the  shop  so  sud¬ 
denly  that,  if  he  had  not  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  and  the  young 
soldier  must  have  ran  violently  against 
one  another.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
in  seeing  a  customer  come  out  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Triquet’s,  especially  on  Sunday ; 
but  some  undefined  feeling  made  Desire 
stand  looking  after  this  one  instead  of 
going  into  the  shop.  He  had  not  seen 
the  man’s  face,  but  there  was  something 
that  roused  unj)leasant  recollection  in  the 
bulky  figure  and  assumptive  walk. 

I)esir6  started,  and  then  turned  scarlet 
with  indignation.  'I'here  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it ;  it  was  Monsieur  Auguste 
Leroux. 

“  Well,  Desire,  mon  gar9on  ;  thou  art 
hungry.  Come  in ;  breakfast  will  be 
served  in  an  instant.” 

I. a  Veuve  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
She  spoke  with  hearty  good  humor.  She 
either  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  what 
Desir6  was  lingering  for. 

“  Has  Monsieur  I.eroux  seen  Marie  ?  ” 
he  said  passionately ;  he  thought  the 
widow  was  cajoling  him. 

“  Seen  Marie !  what  does  the  boy 
mean  ?  Ma  foi  !  art  thou  so  jealous  that 
a  hungry  man  cannot  come  in  and  eat  a 
galette,  but  thou  must  think  thy  rights 
invaded  ?  Ciel  !  thou  art  a  veritable 
Rarbe  Bleue.  Come  and  eat  a  galette, 
too ;  jealousy  only  thrives  on  an  empty 
stomach.” 

Marie  received  him  affectionately. 
She  seemed  merrier  than  usual  ;  her  face 
was  deeply  flushed,  and  she  was  in  a  per¬ 
fect  flutter  of  excitement.  Once,  when 
her  mother  left  the  room  for  an  instant, 
she  contrived  to  whisjwr  that  she  was 
sure  he  had  been  vexed  with  her  yester¬ 
day,  and  she  had  been  trying  to  think 
what  she  could  have  done  to  deserve  it. 

“  And  it  has  made  me  so  sorry, 
D6sir6  !  ” 
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Her  tender  blue  eyes  looked  very  soft 
as  she  said  this,  and  her  round  bloomlike 
cheek  nestled  itself  so  closely  against  his 
shoulder,  that  D6sir6  could  only  wonder 
at  his  happiness  in  having  gained  the  love 
of  such  a  little  angel.  He  had  just  time 
to  tell  her  so  before  La  Veuve  came  back. 

There  was  no  repose  in  Madame  Tri- 
quet.  And  her  rapid,  vivacious  speech, 
rendered  this  still  more  fatiguing. 

“  hih  bien  !  ”  —  she  came  in  almost 
breathless  with  haste, — “  we  shall  be  late 
at  Vespers.  Do  you  know,  my  children, 
that  unpunctuality  is  ruin  both  to  purse 
and  mind  ?  Come,  come,  Marie  !  where’s 
thy  shawl  ?  Come,  D6sir6,  look  alive  ! 
or  I  shall  have  to  start  by  myself.” 

If  Desire  had  believed  this  last  threat, 
he  w'ould  have  sate  still ;  but  he  knew 
that  it  was  only  just  half-past  two,  and 
that  vesjiers  at  St.  Pierre  began  at  three 
o’clock.  The  only  way  of  quieting  his 
tormentor  was  to  affect  readiness. 

Service  was  soon  over ;  as  they  came 
out  of  church,  they  met  the  young  farmer 
Leroux  face  to  face ;  and  to  Desire’s  in¬ 
tense  surjmse,  he  first  raised  his  hat,  and 
then  shook  hands  with  Madame,  and 
nodded  to  Marie,  almost  familiarly. 

Leroux  placed  himself  before  them,  so 
as  almost  to  prevent  their  progress  ;  but 
La  V^euve  had  taken  the  soldier’s  arm, 
and  Desird  now  closed  it  so  firmly  on  her 
hand,  and  pushed  forward  so  resolutely, 
that  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  make 
way. 

Desird- looked  quickly  at  Marie. 

She  was  laughing,  positively  laughing ; 
but  whether  at  Leroux's  discomfiture,  or 
at  the  frown  on  his  own  face,  he  could  not 
feel  sure. 

He  was  not  left  in  doubt. 

“  Ma  foi.  Desire  !  ”  said  Madame  Tri- 
quet’s  sharp,  shrill  voice  ;  “  thou  forget- 
test  that  thou  art  not  the  only  man  in  the 
world  with  eyes.  Pretty  girls  are  made 
to  be  looked  at.” 

And  before  he  could  answer,  Marie’s 
sweet  tones  whispered — 

“Thou  must  not  be  jealous,  Desir6.  I 
should  never  live  happily  with  a  jealous 
husband !  ” 

He  was  too  deeply  wounded  to  speak 
now.  He  knew  he  was  not  jealous  ;  and 
he  told  himself  that  if  Marie  really  loved 
him,  she  would  not  have  laughed,  especi¬ 
ally  before  her  mother,  at  anything  that 
vexed  him. 


But  as  soon  as  they  reached  home  again, 
and  she  said,  in  her  pretty  winning  way, 
how  different  next  Sunday  would  be,  and 
how  triste  everything  would  seem  till  his 
return,  his  ideas  underwent  a  change. 
He  called  himself  a  jealous  tyrant,  and 
an  ill-tempered  one,  too ;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  starting  homewards,  it  was 
all  but  imiKjssible  to  tear  himself  away. 

There  were  tears  in  Marie’s  blue  eyes 
as  she  said  her  last  good-by  ;  there  was 
a  glisten  even  in  those  of  her  mother. 
Madame  Triquet  kissed  Desir6  on  both 
cheeks,  calling  him  “  her  poor  C61ine’s 
boy  ”  as  she  did  so,  and  then  both  mother 
and  daughter  stood  on  the  door-step,  and 
watched  him  down  the  street. 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  fisherman’s  SECRET. 

DfisiRfi  walked  along  happily  enough  at 
first.  It  was  not  yet  five  o’clock  ;  the  dili¬ 
gence  had  not  started,  but  he  must  travel 
very  early  next  morning,  and  he  felt  it  was 
wiser  not  to  walk.  He  had  still  some  mat¬ 
ters  to  settle  with  his  father  before  leav¬ 
ing  home  ;  he  might  just  as  well  wait  for 
the  diligence  in  the  fields  as  in  the  dusty 
streets.  He  walked  on  till  the  open 
country  lay  before  him,  and  then  he  turned 
round  and  looked  at  Caen.  There  it  lay, 
basking  in  the  sunshine.  Except  the  bell 
for  second  vespers  sounding  in  a  little 
village  church  on  the  right,  and  the  cry  of 
the  crickets  in  the  grass,  the  city  lay  si¬ 
lent,  as  if  in  sleep.  'I'hough  only  two 
miles  distant,  not  a  sound  or  sight  dis¬ 
turbed  the  stillness  ;  the  only  sign  of  ex¬ 
istence  was  the  curling  smoke  of  the 
steamer  as,  leaving  the  harbor,  it  took 
its  way  along  the  river  ;  the  very  plough 
stood  still,  resting  in  the  midst  of  a  half- 
completed  furrow.  All  spoke  of  ineffable 
peace.  Desire’s  thoughts  wandered  off  to 
the  new  home  he  was  contemplating. 
Ah,  how  full  of  love  and  peace  it  would 
be  !  Marie  should  never  shed  the  tears 
his  mother  had  so  often  shed  from  anxiety 
at  her  husband’s  long  absences,  or  from 
sorrow  at  his  unkindness ;  as  he  thought 
of  his  mother,  his  spirits  sank. 

Hers  had  been  a  love-marriage,— at 
least  he  had  been  told  so, — and  yet, 
ever  since  he  could  remember  her,  she 
was  far  oftener  sad  than  merry  ;  not  com¬ 
plaining,  her  patient  gentleness  had  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  alienation  between 
himself  and  his  father ;  even  as  a  young 
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child  he  had  felt,  rather  than  understood,  on  the  road."  And  then  she  blushed  vio- 
that  the  cold,  indifferent,  sometimes  harsh  lently. 

treatment  she  met  with  was  an  ill  return  “  Well,  Mimi,  I  think  you  know  what  I 
for  her  goodness.  —  go  to  Caen  for.  Will  you  not  give  me 

Could  he  ever  grow  hard  and  sneering  your  congratulations  ?  ”  and  he  held  out 
as  his  father  had  ?  And  then  he  drought  his  hand. 

of  Marie,  and  this  seemed  impossible ;  Mimi’s  color  flickered,  and  then  she 
there  was  but  one  thing  that  could  make  looked  steadily  in  the  young  soldier’s 
him  cease  to  love  her,  and  that  would  be  face. 

if,  after  she  became  his  wife,  she  did  not  “  I  have  heard.  Monsieur  Desire,  and  if 
return  his  love  warmly.*  “And  I  should  you  are  as  happy  as  1  wish  you  to  be,  you 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  if  will  be  content.  I  am  glad,  too,  you  are 
Monsieur  de  Cragnac  had  not  put  it  in  my  going  away  from  Auge.  You  could  not  be 
head.  But  I  am  foolish  !  ”  happy  here,  let  Jacques  say  what  he  will. 

However  foolish  it  might  be,  the  thought  lion  soir  !  " 
was  not  to  be  easily  dismissed.  And  then  She  passed  on,  but  the  deprecating  look 
another,  which  had  been  kept  away,  came  which  had  come  with  her  last  words  puz- 
and  joined  company  with  it.  Ought  not  zled  Desire. 

Marie  to  have  been  angrj’  with  Leroux  He  walked  on  the  sands  at  first ;  the 
when  she  saw  how  vexed  he  himself  look-  tide  was  rising  fast,  and  he  was  forced  to 
ed  ?  and  instead,  she  had  smiled  when  the  keep  along  the  road  beyond  them,  over¬ 
farmer  nodded  to  her,  and  then  had  shadowed  by  the  dark  gray  cliffs.  His 
laughed  at  Desire’s  annoyance  ?  But,  thoughts  turned  quickly  from  Mimi  to  his 
no  1  he  would  not  be  jealous.  It  was  father.  VVhat  could  be  the  meaning  of 
natural  that  a  pretty  girl  should  like  to  his  strange  looks  and  ways  ?  Grief  for 
be  admired.  It  would  all  come  right  his  wife’s  death,  and  a  tinge  of  remorse  for 
when  they  were  married ;  he  could  speak  his  conduct  to  her,  might  account  for  his 
seriously  to  her  then,  without  fear  of  La  avoidance  of  human  fellowship ;  but  not 
Veuve’s  interference.  Marie  w'as  so  natu-  for  those  shuddering  starts  and  the  livid 
rally  good  and  gentle  she  would  be  just  paleness  that  at  times  so  alarmed  his  son. 
like  his  mother.  Ah,  if  she  had  only  lived  Suddenly  Desire  stood  still,  arrested  by 
to  bless  their  marriage !  a  new  fear  that  dawned  on  him. 

Here  the  arrival  of  the  diligence  broke  ^\'as  his  father  mad  ? 
up  the  stillness  and  his  reveries,  and  he  But  after  a  minute’s  reflection,  he  told 
soon  found  himself  approaching  home,  himself  no  ;  it  was  impossible.  No  man 
He  left  the  vehicle  at  the  cross-road  ;  but  could  be  so  intelligent  and  accurate  in 
although  he  was  close  to  me  fisherman’s  business  matters  whose  mind  was  sufii- 
cottage,  he  did  not  enter  it  It  was  not  ciently  deranged  to  cause  such  startling 
quite  dark  yet ;  he  thought  he  would  take  emotion. 

a  turn  along  the  sea-shore.  He  could  not  Desire  had  paused  just  where  the  cliffs, 
face  his  father  with  his  mind  full  of  his  or  rather  mud  hills, — the  soil  pulverized 
mother’s  constant  unhappiness.  so  easily  that  they  were  constantly  taking 

A  few  steps  on,  he  met  Mimi  Fayel.  new  forms, — were  cleft  by  the  dry  bed  of 
The  girl  tried  to  pass  him,  but  Desire  what  was  in  winter-time  a  small  river, 
placed  himself  in  front  of  her.  She  looked  Even  now,  in  daylight,  you  could  track 
sad,  he  thought,  and  just  then  he  remem-  its  course  for  some  distance  by  the  masses 
bered  how  fond  his  mother  had  always  of  rock  among  which  it  ran. 
been  of  Mimi.  Without  thinking  where  he  was  going, 

“  Bon  soir,  Mimi !  What  do  you  do  absorbed  in  the  strange  mystery  that 
with  yourself,  one  never  sees  you  ?  ’’  shrouded  his  father,  he  wandered  up  the 

Mimi  looked  up  at  him,  and  she  smiled,  cleft.  Suddenly  he  stumbled  over  one  of 
She  had  a  wide  mouth,  but  her  smile  the  rocky  projections,  and  uttered  a  loud 
showed  that  rarity  in  a  Norman  i>easant,  exclamation  as  he  saved  himself  from 
white  and  regular  teeth.  There  was  a  falling. 

singular  shy  sweetness  in  the  look  she  now  From  whence  he  knew  not,  but  seem- 
raised  to  D^sir^.  ingly  from  the  stones  close  beside  him,  a 

“  But  you  are  so  seldom  in  Auge,  Mon-  man  sprung  on  D4sire  with  an  open 
sieur  Desire.  Ma  foi !  you  are  always  knife  in  his  hand.  As  the  indistinct 
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light  shimmered  on  the  blade  it  revealed 
the  features  of  Martin  Lelievre, 

The  recognition  was  mutual.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  Desird’s  life  would  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  paralyzing  surprise. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  two 
men’s  arms  sank  to  their  sides  as  they 
stood  face  to  face  in  the  darkness. 

At  length  the  old  man  spoke. 

“  What  dost  thou  mean  by  coming  up¬ 
on  me  in  that  sudden  manner,  like  a  thief 
or  a  spy  ?  Couldst  thou  not  have  stayed 
quiet  till  I  came  in  ?  ” 

He  began  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice ; 
but  as  he  went  on,  his  old  bullying  man¬ 
ner  returned. 

“  I  have  not  been  home  at  all.  I  did 
not  know  that  thou  wast  not  in  the  cot- 
tage.’’ 

Desird  scarcely  knew  what  he  said.  He 
was  overpowered  with  horror  ;  for  if  his 
father  had  not  recognized  him  he  would 
be  now  a  murderer.  He  felt  stunned  and 
stupefied. 

“  Sacristi !  what  couldst  thou  be  want¬ 
ing  up  among  the  rocks?”  Martin 
sjwke  much  more  coolly  now.  “  Cannot 
I  scrape  for  myself  a  few  mussels,  but  I 
am  to  be  watched  and  pryed  after.  The 
child  that  lifts  the  kettle  lid  runs  a  chance 
of  being  scalded  with  the  steam,  and  thou 
seest  my  knife  and  thy  throat  might  have 
had  a  nearer  accjuaintance  than  would 
have  been  pleasant  for  either  of  us.  Now 
come  home  to  supper.” 

He  wiped  his  knife  as  he  spoke, 
thrust  it  into  its  leather  sheath  in  the  belt 
that  fastened  his  trousers  over  his  dark- 
blue  jersey,  and  then  led  the  way  home. 

Desir6  followed  silently.  What  was  his 
father  doing  in  that  lonely  place  ?  for,  as 
to  the  story  of  the  mussels,  they  were  so 
abundant  on  the  small  rocks  near  the  cot¬ 
tage,  that  it  was  scarcely  likely;  Martin 
would  have  gone  so  far  to  seek  them. 
VVTiy  should  he  be  so  anxious  not  to  be 
followed  or  watched  ? 

Try  as  1  )6sir6  would  to  stifle  it,  a  fear¬ 
ful  solution  seemed  to  be  offered  to  his 
doubts  about  his  father.  It  was  said  in 
Caen  that  there  were  fishermen  along 
that  rocky  coast  who  robbed  and  mur¬ 
dered  shipwrecked  sailors.  Was  Martin 
one  of  these  ?  Would  he  have  been  so 
ready  to  take  life  without  even  the  provo¬ 
cation  of  self-defence  ?  If — but  he  could 
not  face  the  “if” — he  was  his  father, 
what  right  had  a  child  to  judge  a  parent  ? 

Nbw  Series. —Vol.  XIL,  No.  6. 


Hut  the  longer  he  pondered  over  what  had 
happened,  the  more  conscious  he  became 
that  the  feeling  of  his  father’s  knife  at  his 
throat  had  worked  a  strange  revolution 
in  him  ;  the  shrinking  of  former  years 
was  now  almost  loathing,  and  when  the 
fisherman  retired  into  the  inner  room, 
where  the  two  beds  were,  Desir6  felt  that 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  same  chamber  with  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

His  first  resolve  was  to  keep  awake, 
and  think  over  this  strange  meeting. 
Spite  of  his  previous  reasoning,  the  belief 
in  Martin’s  insanity  seemed  forced  on 
him  ;  it  was  the  only  safe  solution  of  his 
strange  conduct.  The  hours  rolled  on  ; 
the  heavy  breathing  from  the  next  room 
told  how  soundly  Martin  was  sleeping. 

Desire’s  head  drooped  forwards,  his 
body  began  to  sway  gently  to  and  fro,  and 
finally  nearly  overbalanced  itself,  for  there 
was  no  back  to  the  settle  on  which  he  sat. 
The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  two 
previous  days  began  to  call  for  reparation. 
He  got  up  mechanically,  flung  a  rough 
pilot-coat  on  the  ground,  and  lay  down  on 
it,  almost  asleep  before  he  reached  it. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  scarcely 
been  asleep  five  minutes,  when  he  found 
himself  at  once  broad  awake,  with  all  his 
senses  on  the  alert ;  there  was  none  of 
the  twilight-like  drowsiness  that  usually 
prevents  a  whole  knowledge  of  one’s  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  was  more  like  the  work  of 
some  invisible  agency,  he  was  shuddering 
from  head  to  foot,  his  hair  lifted  from  his 
forehead,  and  yet  he  had  not  stirred. 

The  fire  was  out,  and  the  room  on  that 
side  lay  in  complete  darkness.  Without 
moving  even  so  much  as  to  raise  himself 
on  his  elbow,  I)6sir6  glanced  instinctively 
at  the  other  side  where  the  door  was  that 
divided  him  from  the  sleeper. 

The  sleeper  ! — he  listened  intently ;  the 
deep  breathing  had  ceased ;  and  while  he 
still  waited  for  it,  telling  himself  that  his 
hearing  had  not  yet  fully  awakened,  there 
came  the  scrape  of  a  lucifer-match,  and  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  under  the  door  of 
the  inner  room.  llefore  Desire  could 
move,  it  was  gently  opened,  and  the  fish¬ 
erman  stood  on  the  threshold. 

For  a  moment  the  soldier  debated  with 
himself  whether  he  should  show  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  was  happening ;  and  then,  if 
his  father  really  were  mad,  would  not  this 
second  intrusion  into  what  was  evidently 
43 
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some  mystery,  p>erhaps  excite  him  even 
more  violently  than  the  first  had  done  ? 

Desire  was  brave  ;  but  his  father's  knife 
had  been  once  raised  against  him  that 
evening,  and  he  could  scarcely  keep  his 
arm  from  trying  to  shield  his  throat  as  the 
fisherman  stealthily  advanced.  But  Mar¬ 
tin  Leli6vre’s  practised  eyes  would  have 
detected  the  slightest  movement,  and 
when  I)6sir6  saw  him  holding  the  lamp  so 
as  to  examine  his  face  closely,  he  no  long¬ 
er  dared  watch  him  through  his  half-closed 
eyelids,  lest  the  (luivering  of  the  lashes 
should  betray  him. 

The  fisherman  seemed  satisfied. 

He  passed  stealthily  on  to  the  outer 
door,  opened  it  gently,  and  then  closed 
and  locked  it  after  him,  leaving  the  lamp 
burning  in  the  angle  farthest  from  Desire, 
behind  the  projecting  fire-place. 

The  young  man  had  not  calculated  on 
this  imprisonment ;  he  had  meant  to  fol¬ 
low  his  father  cautiously  ;  by  doing  so  he 
might  solve  those  terrible  doubts,  and  be 
able  to  decide  how  to  act,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Martin  had  become  cjuite  un¬ 
fit  to  be  left  unwatched.  He  could  not 
get  out  by  either  of  the  windows.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  in  Italy,  the  fisherman  had 
fixed  iron  bars  across  both,  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  even  a  child  could  not  have 
squeezed  its  way  in  or  out ;  and  when  his 
son  had  inquired  the  reason  of  this,  he  had 
been  told  rudely  to  mind  his  own  matters. 

'I'here  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait ; 
but  he  could  not  lie  there  inactive.  He 
sprung  up,  and  paced  up  and  dowm  the 
cottage.  What  might  be  happening  ? 
What  could  his  father  have  been  doing 
with  a  knife  at  that  time  of  night  ?  and 
why  had  he  been  so  fearful  of  discovery  ? 
What  might  be  happening  now  ? 

Desir6  had  essentially  a  man’s  mind, 
without  any  of  the  fertile  flights  and 
witch-like  divination  which  so  often  leads 
a  woman,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  the  truth. 
He  could  only  puzzle  over  his  own  ques¬ 
tions. 

It  seemed  hours  to  him  before  his  father 
returned  ;  the  wind  had  risen  in  the  night, 
and  the  voice  of  the  waves,  as  they  strug¬ 
gled  against  it,  completely  muffled  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  lock  of  the  door  was  nisty,  and 
the  key  turned  slowly,  or  D6sir6  would 
not  have  had  time  to  stretch  himself 
again  on  the  floor  and  feign  slumber. 

When  his  father  went  out,  he  was  muf¬ 


fled  m  an  old  boat-cloak,  but  certainly  he 
was  empty-handed,  for  he  had  changed 
the  lamp  from  one  hand  to  another,  in 
order  to  look  at  his  son ;  now  he  seemed 
staggering  with  the  weight  of  what  he 
carried. 

He  set  his  burden  down  on  the  kitch¬ 
en-table,  and  then,  stealing  softly  to  where 
he  had  placed  the  lamp,  he  raised  it,  and 
held  it  close  to  the  young  man’s  eyes. 

But  Desire  had  had  time  for  recollec¬ 
tion,  not  an  eyelash  stirred,  he  was  to  all 
appearance  sound  asleep.  'I'he  old  man 
turned  to  the  table,  and  carried  part  of 
his  burden  into  the  inner  room. 

In  a  few  moments  he  came  back,  his 
face  was  turned  away  from  Desire,  so  that 
the  young  man  could  watch  without  fear 
of  discovery,  still  maintaining  the  regular 
breathing  of  a  deep  sleeper.  His  father 
approached  the  table  again,  and  seemed 
to  lift  whatever  it  was  that  he  had  left 
upon  it  with  difficulty. 

The  lamp  was  almost  burnt  out,  and 
although  he  strained  his  sight  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  the  young  soldier  could  not  see 
what  it  was  that  Martin  carried  so  care¬ 
fully  into  the  inner  room. 

But  he  gave  a  hasty  guess, — his  mind 
felt  easier  now  ;  doubtless  his  father  had 
some  private  hoard  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  he  had  brought  it  for  sal'ety 
to  the  cottage.  This  would  account  for 
the  iron  bars,  his  terror  at  Dcsir6’s  sud¬ 
den  appearance, — for  everything,  in  fact, 
that  had  so  disturbed  his  son. 

D.  sire  felt  relieved,  almost  thankful ; 
and  the  sudden  lull  of  the  intense  strain 
he  had  been  putting  on  all  outward  move¬ 
ment  soon  brought  back  the  sound  sleep 
from  which  he  had  been  so  strangely 
awakened. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
marie’s  first  letter. 

When  l)6sir6  roused  next  morning,  his 
father  was  already  heating  their  soup  over 
the  fire. 

“  Thou  hadst  best  bestir  thyself  or  thou 
wilt  miss  the  diligence,  unless  may  be 
thou  goest  to  Le  Callac  on  thy  feet." 

He  spoke  roughly,  and  I)esir6  did  not 
answer  ;  his  luggage  was  soon  ready ;  but 
when  he  went  into  the  inner  room  for 
some  of  his  belongings  left  there,  the  old 
man  followed  him,  and  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  watching  his  movements. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen 
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in  the  room,  and  but  for  this  suspicious 
action,  D6sir6  would  have  been  tempted 
to  think  he  had  dreamed.  However 
there  was  no  time  for  thought ;  it  was  a 
relief  to  be  so  hurried.  His  father  fol¬ 
lowed  him  out  of  the  cottage,  and  they 
reached  the  cross-road  just  as  the  dili¬ 
gence  did.  Desire  could  only  wave  a 
hasty  adieu  and  spring  up  into  the  inte¬ 
rior. 

A  fortnight  passed  away  at  Le  Callac 
very  pleasantly  for  Desire,  so  far  as  his 
master  and  his  outward  life  went.  He 
found  himself  in  a  far  more  beautiful 
country  than  any  he  had  seen  near  Caen. 
Instead  of  the  level  meadows,  fringed  wit^ 
tall  poplars,  and  often  partially  submerged 
from  the  overflow’  of  the  Orne  or  the  canal, 
the  land  round  Chateau  Callac  was  far 
more  picturesque.  Gentle  hills,  and 
sloping  valleys  clothed  in  verdure, —  for 
there  was  no  visible  corn-land, — and 
planted  with  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts,  realiz¬ 
ing,  now  that  their  rich  harvest  hung  rijw 
and  luxuriant,  the  jewelled  trees  of  Alad¬ 
din’s  cave  ;  ruddy  and  rosy  apples,  golden 
ajmeots,  crimsoned  peaches,  mingled  with 
the  darker  splendor  of  the  royal  puq)le 
plums. 

Houses  were  to  be  found  at  distant  in¬ 
tervals  ;  there  were  no  poor  cottages  in 
this  Kden  of  plenty,  but  comfortable  fann- 
steads,  each  sheltering  the  few  assistants 
necessary  to  herd  the  cattle  and  horses 
which  fed  on  the  bright  grass  of  the 
orchards. 

On  the  domain  of  the  seigneur  to  whom 
D6sir6  now  belonged,  were  a  few  small 
thatched  cottages,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
his  future  home,  and  all  his  leisure  was 
spent  in  trying  to  form  a  garden  for  Marie 
out  of  the  orchard  which  surrounded  it. 
He  had  made  friends  with  the  gardener, 
and  had  begged  sundry  roots  from  him, 
and  two  young  apricot  trees  to  plant  on 
each  side  of  the  cottage  door.  He  was 
busy  digging  holes  in  readiness  for  these 
trees  when  the  letter-carrier  passed  on  his 
way  up  to  the  ch&teau. 

l)esire  cleared  the  gate  of  his  little  do¬ 
main  at  a  bound.  The  only  drawback  to 
his  happiness  at  Callac  had  been  Marie’s 
silence.  He  knew  she  could  write  easily, 
and  he,  poor  fellow,  had  managed  already 
to  scrawl  her  three  very  loving  letters. 

He  soon  overtook  the  postman.  Yes, 
there  was  a  letter  for  Monsieur  Lelidvre  ; 
was  he  quite  sure  that  he  was  the  right 


person  ?  Time  seemed  so  long  to  Desire 
while  the  postman  was  fumbling  in  his 
wallet. 

Here  it  was  at  last.  He  jumped  over 
the  gate  again,  and  flung  himself  down  on 
the  grass,  just  in  front  of  his  cottage, — 
Marie’s  cottage  soon. 

The  letter  felt  thick  ;  it  was  a  long  one 
then,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  He  ex¬ 
amined  the  superscription  lovingly  ;  the 
handw'riting  was  a  woman’s,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  Marie’s. 

He  opened  it  with  the  careful  manner 
of  a  man  little  troubled  with  correspond¬ 
ents. 

There  w’ere  two  enclosures. 

He  looked  at  the  signature  of  the  first ; 
it  was  Triquet-Coulard.  Ah !  and  the 
other  was  from  Marie.  He  should  read 
that. 

He  opened  it,  and  his  eager  expectant 
look  clouded.  'I'here  were  but  two  or 
three  lines  of  writing,  beginning  “  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  and  signed  “  Marie.” 

He  read  them  over  several  times  before 
he  could  take  in  their  sense.  Was  he 
stupefied,  or  was  it  really  incomprehen¬ 
sible  ?  Presently  he  laid  down  Marie’s 
letter,  and  turned  despairingly  to  Madame 
Triquet’s,  as  if  to  find  a  key  to  the  mys¬ 
tery. 

Marie’s  letter  had  only  told  him  that  she 
felt  he  was  not  likely  to  make  her  happy, 
and  that,  therefore,  she  renounced  the 
honor  of  being  his  wife.  This  was  so  un¬ 
expected,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  his 
belief  in  his  future  wife’s  truth  and  con¬ 
stancy,  that  it  had  utterly  bewildered  him  ; 
but  as  he  read  La  Veuve’s  letter,  indigna¬ 
tion  absorbed  every  other  feeling.  She 
confirmed  Marie’s  sentence,  and  told  De¬ 
sire  that  there  was  no  use  in  making  any 
fuss  or  opposition,  as  her  daughter  deci¬ 
dedly  preferred  another  person,  and  she 
was  not  a  mother  likely  to  force  her  only 
child’s  inclinations,  —  “  to  make  what 
should  be  a  blessing,  a  curse.” 

He  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
then  trampled  it  into  the  ground. 

“  The  old  hypocrite  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ; 
“  I  see  it  all,  and  it  has  been  all  her  doing. 
I  know  Marie  has  been  made  to  write 
that  letter  against  her  will.  Poor  little 
thing !  she  is  constrained.  What  do  I 
know  ?  ill-treated  perhaps  !  ” 

Did  he  say  this  to  himself,  because  the 
tormenting  doubts  about  her  want  of  love, 
which  had  been  I  ;ss  audible  since  he  left 
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Caen,  now  rose  and  clamored  loudly  ? 
It  may  have  been  so  ;  but  it  was  also  part 
of  his  nature  that  he  would  believe  the 
best  of  her  that  was  possible. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in 
guessing  the  meaning  of  this  riddle  ;  he 
must  know  the  truth  at  once.  With  soldier¬ 
ly  neatness  he  shovelled  the  earth  back 
again  into  the  two  holes  he  had  dug,  that 
the  vine  which  covered  the  jwrched  door 
way  might  not  suffer  from  the  exposure, 
replaced  his  spade  in  the  little  outhouse, 
and  then  took  his  way  up  to  the  ch&teau. 

He  must  tell  his  master  that  a  great 
trouble  threatened  him  ;  must  happen,  in¬ 
deed,  if  he  did  not  at  once  return  to 
Caen. 

And  if  leave  of  absence  were  refused 
him.  Bah  !  where  was  the  use  of  meeting 
evil  on  the  road?  it  would  be  granted. 
At  the  worst,  he  could  throw  up  this  new 
emplovment ;  for,  if  he  lost  Marie,  of  what 
value  was  it  ? 

But  he  was  not  so  tried.  He  met  the 
head-gardener  of  Le  Callac  on  his  way. 
The  gardener  had  heard  from  Desire  of 
his  approaching  marriage,  and  without 
asking  questions,  with  the  ready  tact  of  a 
Frenchman,  he  understood  what  this 
trouble  the  young  man  told  him  of  threat¬ 
ened.  He  at  once  undertook  to  fill  D6- 
sir6’s  post  in  his  two  days’  absence,  sup¬ 
posing  the  master  should  grant  leave. 

There  was  no  diligence  till  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  after  his  interview  with  his  master 
was  over,  the  day  did  indeed  seem  long 
to  Desire.  He  had  too  much  time  for 
thought  now.  He  went  over  again  and 
again  the  two  last  days  with  Marie.  Yes,  he 
knew  he  had  been  unreasonable  and  ex¬ 
acting  ;  but  he  could  explain  it  all  away, 
and  she  would  forgive  him. 

It  was  her  mother’s  fault,  if  she  had  not 
become  so  singularly  irritating  all  would 
have  gone  well ;  and  then  he  remembered 
with  despair  that  when  he  saw  Marie  all 
his  explanations  and  excuses  must  be 
made  in  her  mother’s,  presence.  Ah  ! — 
he  ground  his  teeth  as  he  thought  this, — 
if  Madame  Triquet  had  her  deserts  she 
would  have  been  ducked  in  the  river  long 
ago. 

At  ficst  the  mention  in  the  letter  of 
Marie’s  preference  for  another  person  had 
seemed  to  him  an  idle  falsehood,  merely 
invented  to  make  him  break  off  the  mar¬ 
riage  in  disgust ;  but  as  he  reflected  on  the 
widow’s  late  rudeness,  he  began  to  see 


that  there  was  something  hidden  under  it 
all.  He  remembered  the  regatta ;  and 
then,  on  Sunday,  the  sudden  exit  of  Au¬ 
guste  Leroux  from  the  shop  ! 

He  saw  it  all  now.  When  first  he  had 
asked  Marie  in  marriage,  the  old  miser, 
I  .eroux,  was  still  alive ;  the  son  was  a 
mere  nobody,  stinted  in  every  way,  and 
doubtless  the  portion  that  Martin  Lelievre 
had  offered  with  his  son  had  tempted  La 
Veuve.  It  was  Leroux’s  new  fortune  that 
had  induced  Madame  l'ri(juet  to  try  to 
secure  so  rich  a  husband  for  Marie,  and 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  Desire’s  ab¬ 
sence  to  bring  it  about.  But  he  would 
thwart  her,  the  villanous  intriguer!  He 
strode  up  and  down  his  bed-room  half  the 
night,  rehearshing  the  reproaches  by  which 
he  would  show  .Marie’s  mother  the  iiniKjs- 
sibility  of  retracting  her  solemn  pledge, 
without  manifesting  herself  a  perjured 
woman  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbors. 

The  idea  of  Marie,  sacrificed  to  a  selfish 
coxcomb  like  Leroux,  drove  him  almost 
frantic.  But  it  was  a  relief  to  have  thought 
of  him  ;  it  was  impossible  that  Marie  could 
love  such  an  upstart,  such  a  self-sufficient 
idiot, — she  w’as  not  a  free  agent,  |)oor 
chikl !  Her  mother,  doubtless,  intended 
the  marriage,  and  hoped  by  Desire’s  con¬ 
tinued  absence  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

“  Yes,  yes  !  1  see  her  whole  game  now, 
the  old  witch  !  ”  he  said,  throwing  himself 
at  last  on  his  bed,  worn  out  with  doubt 
and  anxiety.  “  She  knows  my  proud  tem¬ 
per,  and  she  thought  that  I  should  be  too 
much  huffed  to  trouble  my  head  about  her 
for  a  bit,  and  that  she  would  make  the 
best  use  of  her  time ;  but,  gare  a  vous,  l,a 
Veuve,  I’m  not  going  to  dig  up  sand-eels 
for  others  to  bag.  I’m  too  old  a  fisher¬ 
man  to  haul  in  an  em])ty  net !  We  shall 
see  which  wins  yet,  you  or  me,  Madame 
Triquet-Coulard !  ” 

D^sir^  had  to  walk  some  distance  next 
morning  to  meet  the  diligence  ;  but  he 
was  ready,  waiting  for  it,  long  before  it 
arrived.  It  w'as  the  best  jiart  of  a  day’s 
journey  to  Caen  ;  across  country  the  dis¬ 
tance  could  not  have  exceeded  thirty  miles, 
but  from  the  circuitous  route  the  diligence 
took  along  the  coast, — stopping  either  at 
or  near  each  one  of  the  fishing  and  bathing 
villages  that  stud  the  Norman  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ome  to  Honfleur, — it 
was  really  much  longer. 

At  another  time  these  stoppages  and 
the  jokes  consequent  on  the  arrival  of  new 
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passengers  would  have  amused  Desire,  for 
he  was  always  merry  and  frank-hearted 
with  strangers, — ready  to  fraternize  with 
them  with  the  ease  of  a  Frenchman  of  his 
class.  Now  every  delay  was  annoying 
and  wearisome.  He  had  decided  to  go 
straight  on  to  Caen,  and  learn  his  fate 
that  afternoon.  He  should  pass  close  by 
Auge  ;  but  he  should  not  stop  there  if  he 
made  all  right  again  between  himself  and 
Marie.  Why  need  his  father  know  there 
had  ever  been  any  disagreement  ? 

The  diligence  was  by  this  time  crowded 
with  passengers,  all  bound  for  Caen, — a 
very  incongruous  medley,  from  the  squire 
or  small  seigneur  in  the  coupe,  to  a  coun¬ 
try  girl  in  the  interior  going  into  town  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Though 
her  eyes  were  still  red  with  crying,  she 
munched  away  with  a  seemingly  hearty 
and  unappeasable  appetite  at  a  long  dark- 
colored  loaf,  which  she  kept  under  one 
arm,  flavoring  it  by  an  occasional  bite  at 
one  of  a  bunch  of  rosy  onions  that  i)eeped 
from  under  her  cloak. 

Dcsir6  had  just  congratulated  himself 
that  there  could  be  no  more  stoppages, 
when  a  shrill  voice  from  the  roadside 
demanded  a  place  in  the  name  of  miseri- 
corde  et  cinq  sous  ! 

“  There  is  no  place,”  said  Desir6  rather 
savagely,  as  the  conducteur  opened  the 
door,  “  and  you  know  it !  You  will  be 
very  late  as  it  is,  without  stopping  any 
more.” 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur  !  ”  And  then  the 
conducteur  pointed  out  to  the  servant-girl, 
and  a  sceur  who  sat  beside  her,  that  if  they 
squeezed  a  little,  the  poor  woman  who  was 
so  urgent  for  a  place  could  be  admitted. 

“  She  is  very  tired,”  he  said ;  “  and  if 
we  don’t  take  her  up,  she  says  she’ll  not 
reach  her  home  to-night.” 

“  Ah,  la  pauvre  bonne  mere  !  ”  from  the 
onion-eating  maid,  and  a  bright  smile  from 
the  sceur,  as  each  drew  her  petticoats  into 
the  smallest  space,  and  Desire’s  objections 
were  silenced. 

A  loud-voiced,  broad-faced,  good-natur- 
edwoman  squeezed  herself  in  between 
them. 

“  Servante,  mamzelle  ;  et  mille  pardons 
ma  r6v^rende !  ”  and  then  she  looked 
smilingly  across  at  D6sire. 

“  Kh  ?  mon  beau,  monsieur  ;  but  it  was 
rather  hard  of  you,  was  it  not,  to  wish  to 
make  a  poor  widow,  who  has  been  working 
all  day  for  the  little  girl  at  home,  trudge 


along  the  stony,  dusty  road  to  Caen  ? — to 
Caen !  ma  foi,  it  it  were  only  to  Caen  ?  Now 
I  wager  that  you  will  never  guess  how 
much  farther  I  have  yet  to  go  this  night.” 

She  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Desir^, 
and  had  quickly  noted  his  abstraction ; 
but,  woman  like,  this  only  strengthened 
her  inclination  to  talk  to  him. 

“  Monsieur  is  militaire  ?  ”  she  said  def¬ 
erentially.  He  nodded. 

“  Ah,  yes !  I  should  have  known  it  at 
once.  Monsieur  has  a  noble  figure  mili¬ 
taire  ;  but  I  remember  him  now,  I  saw 
him  enter  Caen  the  day  the  troops  did. 
And  I,  too,  monsieur,  am  of  the  army  ;  I 
am  widow  of  a  corporal  of  the  line.  Ah ! 
the  good  man  that  he  was  to  me !  only, 
you  see,” — she  wiped  her  eyes  rapidly 
with  the  only  vacant  corner  of  her  blue 
apron,  the  rest  being  tied  up  in  a  bundle, 
— “  he  never  spent  more  than  a  few  weeks 
with  me ;  but  I  loved  him  all  the  same, 
and  for  him  I  love  all  soldiers,  mon  beau 
gar5on !  And  you  are  in  trouble, — I 
know  it,  I  see  it.  Repose  your  confidence 
in  me  as  in  a  mother;  the  soldiers  call 
me  La  Mfere  Chuquet !  ” 

She  paused  for  an  instant, — not  from 
w'ant  of  breath  or  words,  both  seemed  as 
inexhaustible  as  those  of  the  Barber  with 
many  brothers, — but  to  give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  answering.  He  only  smiled, 
by  way  of  keeping  down  his  impatience. 

“  Ah  qa  !  I  understand,”  his  tormentor 
went  on,  “  we  are  too  public ;  we  will 
choose  another  moment.  If  you  are 
making  a  stay  at  Caen,  we  will  meet 
again,  my  soldier.  And  all  this  time  I 
have  never  told  you,  and  especially  these 
good  ladies,” — she  no<lded  to  each  of  her 
neighbors,  who  seemed  far  more  amused 
than  Desire, — “  where  I  have  to  go  this 
night,  and  why  I  am  so  thankful  to  the 
Bon  Dieu  to  have  been  spared  the  toil¬ 
some  journey  on  this  stony  road.  Ah  ! 
mais  oui,” — with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
second  word, — “  perhaps  you  would  not 
believe  it,  to  hear  how  well  I  speak,  but 
I  am  only  a  poor  field-hand,  and  I  have 
to  live  at  La  Maladr^rie,  for  I  work  on 
the  fields  of  Monsieur  Leroux,  the  rich 
farmer  of  Ardaine.” 

Desire  started ;  the  name  aroused  him 
from  a  deep  revery. 

The  sharji-witted  woman  saw  that  he 
was  listening  at  last.  ' 

“  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  you  know  Monsieur 
Auguste  ?  He  is  a  fine  gentleman,  is  he 
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not?  and  he  is  going  to  marry  a  pretty 
wife.” 

Desir6  felt  inclined  to  stifle  her  before  ; 
but  now  he  listened  eagerly  and  impa¬ 
tiently  while  she  explained  to  the  smiling 
maid  that  Monsieur  Leroux  owned  an¬ 
other  farm, — Varentan, — where  she  had 
been  working  for  the  last  three  days,  and 
whence  she  was  now  returning. 

“  And  I  am  glad  to  come  back,”  she 
went  on,  not  only  to  embrace  my  little 
Elise,  but  because  I  would  not,  for  all  in 
the  world,  miss  Monsieur  Auguste’s  wed¬ 
ding.  His  wife  will  not  have  much  of  a 
doHTy,  they  say, — only  her  looks.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  old  Triquet,  the  patissier 
of  the  Rue  Notre  Dame.  Aha !  mon¬ 
sieur,  you  like  to  hear  of  pretty  girls,  do 
you  ?  You  look  as  excited  as  an  old 
monsieur  I  met  yesterday,  to  whom  I  told 
the  news.  Ah,  <;a  !  how  glad  I  am  to  feel 
the  jolt  of  the  stones !  and  there  is  the 
fleche  of  St.  Pierre,  and  here  we  are, — 
arrived.  Bon  soir,  monsieur  et  dames.  I 
have  still  some  hours  to  spend  in  Caen, 
so  you  will  let  me  pass  out  first.” 

She  had  jumped  down  into  the  street 
before  D6sir4  had  recovered  himself 

Was  it  real,  this  which  he  had  been  lis¬ 
tening  to,  or  only  idle  chatter  ?  And  this 
woman  had  *been  three  days  away  from 
Caen  since  she  had  heard  the  news  ;  the 
marriage  must  have  been  decided  before 
Marie  wrote.  His  heart  swelled  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  her  treachery ;  but  no !  he 
would  not  pre-judge  her ;  she  might  be 
her  mother’s  unwilling  victim.  Her  own 
lips  should  decide  his  opinion. 

CHAPTER  VUI. 

CONVINXED. 

“Will  it  convince  you  if  you  hear 
from  Marie  herself  that  she  prefers  Au¬ 
guste  I.eroux  ?  ” 

Madame  Triquet  spoke  in  very'  subdued 
accents.  She  had  been  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  by  D6sirC-’s  sudden  appearance,  and 
his  vehement  reproaches  and  stem  refusal 
to  believe  that  Marie  had  any  share  in 
what  he  told  her  was  a  base  conspiracy 
against  him,  had  for  the  time  both  cowed 
and  terrified  her.  She  valued  her  good 
name  as  much  as  money,  and  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  hear  Dfesire  threaten  to  pro¬ 
claim  her  through  Caen  as  a  perjured  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  entered  into  a  fresh  con¬ 
tract  with  one  suitor  before  breaking  off 
with  the  other. 


When  first  he  entered  the  shop  demand¬ 
ing  to  see  Marie,  Madame  Triquet  con¬ 
temptuously  refused  him  ;  now  it  seemed 
wiser  to  conciliate  him. 

“  Yes,  I  will  be  satisfied,”  he  said  stern¬ 
ly,  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  widow,  till 
she  felt  made  of  glass  and  that  he  was 
looking  through  her,  “  if  I  see  her  alone, 
and  hear  her  speak  her  owm  words ;  not 
yours,  Madame - ” 

La  Veuve  wrung  her  hands.  It  w’as  im¬ 
possible  ;  she  w'as  going  to  add,  Monsieur 
Leroux  would  not  like  it,  but  Desire’s 
glance  kept  her  in  check. 

“  I  shall  not  move  from  here,  Madame,” 
he  said  gravely’,  “till  I  have  spoken  to 
Marie  alone.” 

The  widow  saw’  that  he  was  determined, 
and  she  yielded  sooner  than  he  expected. 
It  was  perhaps  well  to  keep  guard  in  the 
shop  in  case  of  Leroux’ s  sudden  appear¬ 
ance. 

How  wonderfully  strange  to  D6sir6  the 
familiar  place  had  grown  in  two  short 
weeks  !  It  seemed  as  if  Marie  must  have 
grown  strange  too ;  but,  no !  the  inner 
door  of  the  little  parlor  stood  open,  and 
there  she  was  coming  dow’n  the  narrow 
stairs  as  fresh,  as  bright  as  ever. 

D6sir6  did  not  sireak  till  Madame  Tri¬ 
quet  had  passed  on  into  the  shop,  then  he 
deliberately  closed  the  door  after  her,  and 
turned  to  Marie. 

“Marie,  what  is  all  this?”  He  went 
up  to  her  and  took  her  hand  gently. 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  D6sir6,  I  am  frighten¬ 
ed  !  M  y  mother  says  you  are  so  angry 
with  me ;  is  it  true  ?  ”  She  began  to 
cry. 

“  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  be 
angry  with  thee,  Marie?” 

He  spoke  kindly  and  quietly,  but  there 
W’as  a  wounded  tone  in  his  voice,  for  there 
was  something  changed  in  her  manner 
after  all,  and  she  pertinaciously  avoided 
looking  him  in  the  face. 

“  Ah,  but  that  is  it,  D6sir6  LeliftvTC  ; 
you  are  always  so  wise  and  so  serious,  I 
am  always  afraid  of  making  you  angry, 
and  yet  I  don’t  know’  how’.  I’m  sure.  Oh ! 
I  am  very  unhappy.  ” 

She  began  to  cry  again,  sobbing  violent¬ 
ly  and  covering  her  face  w’ith  her  hands. 

Desire  seemed  to  himself  to  be  in  a 
dream.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Marie 
had  never  behaved  in  this  way  before. 
Had  La  Veuve  spoken  the  truth  ?  And 
then  he  remembered  that  this  was  doubt- 
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less  the  result  of  her  mother’s  tutoring, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  her  speak  her 
own  sentiments. 

“  God  knows,  darling  Marie,” — he  tried 
to  draw  her  hands  away  from  her  face, — 
“  how  ardently  I  long  to  make  thy  happi¬ 
ness,  and  how  grieved  I  am  if  I  am  the 
cause  of  thy  tears,  but  there  is  some  mis¬ 
take  between  us  ;  tell  me  what  it  is,  my 
own  Marie,  tell  me — ”  he  tried  to  draw 
her  towards  him,  but  she  shook  her  head, 
“  tell  me  first  why  thou  wrotest  that  let¬ 
ter  ?  ” 

Marie  felt  ill-used  and  sulky,  she  had  at 
first  refused  to  come  down  to  see  Desire, 
but  La  Veuve  had  told  her  exactly  what  to 
do  and  say,  and  it  had  seemed  so  easy 
that  at  length  she  ventured.  She  was  to 
take  a  high  hand,  stating  her  grievances 
and  reasons  for  breaking  with  him.  She 
was  on  no  account  to  cry. 

La  Veuve  had  shrewdly  calculated  that 
cold  self-possession  would  convince  the 
young  man  more  effectually  than  any  rea¬ 
soning,  but  she  had  not  also  calculated  on 
the  influence  Desire  still  possessed  over 
Marie.  So  far  as  she  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  word  love,  the  shallow- 
hearted  girl  had  loved  him,  and  now  the 
first  glimpses  of  his  frank  manly  face  put 
to  flight  all  her  ready-prepared  speeches. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  so  discomfited 
by  her  own  want  of  self-control  that  she 
was  angry  with  herself  and  all  around 
her. 

instead  of  answering  Desire’s  last  ques¬ 
tion  she  hung  down  her  head  and  sobbed 
again. 

“Come,  Marie!”  said  D6sirt*,  “let  us 
be  friends  again, — as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened  between  us  I  I  promise  never  to 
vex  thee  again,  dear  child,  and  thou  wilt 
forget  that  cruel  letter  to  me  I  ” 

His  voice  was  becoming  agitated  with 
repressed  tenderness,  for  he  wished  to 
win  her  gently  till  she  became  calmer. 
Marie’s  quick  ear  heard  his  changed  tone, 
— she  saw  her  regained  power,  and  her 
sobs  ceased. 

“  Then  you  love  me  still,  after  all  ?  ” 
she  said  poutingly. 

Desire’s  answer  was  more  in  gesture 
than  words,  but  she  raised  her  hand  warn- 
ingly  between  them. 

“  We  can  still  be  friends,” — this  was  a 
bit  of  her  mother’s  lesson,  and  she  went 
on  glibly, — “but.  Monsieur  Lelievre,  we 
cannot  be  anything  more  to  each  other  1  ” 


She  spoke  simply,  in  her  usual  sweet 
voice.  A  horrible  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  of  having  been  duped,  came 
over  D4sir4. 

It  suddenly  seemed  to  him  that  the  girl 
who  spoke  was  the  Marie  he  had  always 
known,  and  that  the  pettish  sulky  child  of 
five  minutes  ago  was  the  true  daughter  of 
Madame  Triquet.  Had  she  never  loved 
him  at  all  ?  had  all  been  a  sweet-spoken 
deceit  ? 

T’he  blood  rushed  to  his  temples,  and 
then  retreating,  left  him  so  death-like  in 
color  even  to  his  firmly  compressed  lips, 
that  Marie  felt  strangely  frightened;  she 
stood  looking  at  him  as  if  she  were  spell¬ 
bound. 

“Is  this  your  own  choice,  or  has  any 
one  else  forced  it  upon  you  ?  ” 

Under  his  stem  eyes  she  dared  not  tell 
the  falsehood  she  had  been  taught. 

“  My  mother  showed  me,”  she  almost 
whispered,  “  w’e, — we  were  not  suited  ; 
and  then, — and  besides - " 

She  left  off,  either  unable  to  go  on,  or 
because  she  hoped  she  had  said  enough. 

Spite  of  the  dire  conviction  at  his  heart, 
'he  made  one  more  effort  to  regain  her. 

“Oh,  Marie!  and  thou  wilt  cast  me 
off  without  giving  me  a  hearing, — w  ithout 
telling  me  how  it  is  that  I,  am  unsuited  to 
be  thy  husband?  Marie,  there  is  time 
still, — tell  me  !  ” 

One  would  have  thought  the  thrilling 
tones  of  his  voice  must  have  moved  her  ; 
but,  alas,  no.  His  words  had  supplied  the 
link  to  the  next  sentence  she  had  been 
taught,  and  she  was  too  eager  to  get 
through  her  task  creditably  to  be  turned 
aside.  Besides,  her  mother’s  last  whis¬ 
per — 

“  A  real  cashmere — silk  dresses — a  visit 
to  Paris,  perhaps,  who  knows,  my  child?” 
sounded  louder  still  than  the  throb  of 
Desire’s  voice  against  her  heart-strings. 

“  It  is  I,  D6sir^,  who  am  more  unsuited 
to  be  your  wife  than  you  to  be  my  hus¬ 
band.  I  don’t  complain  of  you  unless  you 
scold  me.”  She  spoke  more  earnestly, 
for  she  had  meant  to  have  begun  thus ; 
and  it  was  a  part  in  which  her  heart  really 
was  interested.  She  did  not  want  to  lose 
his  good  opinion  altogether.  “  I  had 
scarcely  ever  spoken  to  any  man  till  I 
saw  you ;  and  I  was  so  young,  and  you 
asked  me  so  soon  after  you  came  back, 
and  I  liked  you,  and  so  I  said.  Yes.  But 
I’m  sure  I  cculd  not  be  happy  with  a  poor 
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man.  There  are  things  I  wish  for  more 
than  a  husband,  Desire,  and  you  could 
not  give  me  these.  And - ’’ 

“  And  Auguste  Leroux  tin  !  ” — ^he 
grasped  her  arm  so  firmly  that  she  could 
not  wrest  it  from  him,  although  she  tried 
to  turn  away  and  hide  her  face.  Ah,  what 
other  confirmation  did  he  want  ?  He  was 
answered.  He  paused. 

“  Marie,”  he  said  at  last  hoarsely,  “  I 
can’t  reproach  you — if  I  told  you  what  is 
in  my  heart — about  your  conduct — I 
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should  make  you  too  unhappy.  And  I 
have  loved  you — remember  that — so  well, 
Marie,”  he  spoke  very  bitterly,  “that  I 
can  never  love  woman  again — for  if  you 
are  so  false,  what  are  the  rest !  ” 

He  dropped  her  arm,  and  then  passed 
through  the  shop  wthout  taking  any  no¬ 
tice  of  La  Veuve.  Madame  Triquet  was 
not  prepared  for  his  sudden  exit,  or  she 
would  perhaps  have  been  a  little  farther 
from  the  parlor  door. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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There  are  few  men  of  our  time  who 
have  been  more  largely  praised  or  more 
bitterly  attacked  than  Mr.  Ruskin.  There 
are  none  who  have  deserved  more  praise 
or  more  resolutely  challenged  attack.  He 
has  been  so  lavish  in  his  approbation  of 
certain  artists  and  schools  of  art,  that 
he  has  raised  against  them  a  cloud  of 
opponents.  He  has  been  so  unsparing 
in  blame  of  certain  others,  so  curiously 
inventive  of  terms  of  reproach,  so  auda¬ 
cious  in  his  tilting  against  received  opin¬ 
ions,  and  so  felicitous  sometimes  in  his 
hits,  that  he  has  forced  into  combination 
against  him  a  number  of  determined  foes. 
Of  all  men  he  should  be  the  last  to  object 
to  criticism,  for  his  own  sword  seldom 
seeks  the  scabbard.  And  on  the  whole, 
though  he  professes  with  a  certain  archness 
a  desire  for  peace,  nothing  gives  him  so 
much  pleasure,  or  brings  out  his  intellect 
so  well,  as  war,  when  it  is  on  a  subject 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  He  will 
run  on,  giving  birth  to  paradox  after  para¬ 
dox  in  an  apparently  gloomy  manner, 
choosing  for  very  wilfulness  the  obscurity 
of  the  Pythoness,  as  long  as  his  listeners 
sit  rapt  and  receptive  at  his  feet.  But 
the  moment  one  of  them,  seeing  that  the 
paradoxes  arc  becoming  intolerable,  starts 
up  and  meets  them  with  a  blunt  contra¬ 
diction,  and  declares  war,  Mr.  Ruskin 
becomes  radiant  with  good  humor,  his  in¬ 
tellect  becomes  incisive,  and  he  rushes  to 
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the  fight  with  joy.  Nothing  is  worse  for 
him  than  worship  ;  and  if  he  had  had  less 
of  it,  he  would  have  done  the  State  more 
ser\ice.  Half  of  his  morbid  and  hopeless 
writing  comes  directly  of  this — that  he  has 
not  been  of  late  sufficiently  excited  by 
resi)ectful  opposition  to  feel  happy. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  has  had  jdenty 
of  opposition  of  late,  but  it  is  not  the 
sort  which  makes  a  man  draw  his  sword 
with  pride.  Since  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  economical  and  political  subjects,  the 
criticism  he  has  met  has  been  a  criticism 
of  laughter  from  his  enemies  and  of  dis¬ 
may  from  his  friends.  It  has  been  felt 
impossible  to  go  seriously  into  battle 
against  him,  for  his  army  of  opinions  are 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  their 
little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Throw 
upon  them  a  clear  light,  and  they  disperse — 

“The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 

And  these  are  of  them.  Whither  have  they 
vanished  ?  ” 

We  cannot  say  with  Macbeth,  “  Would 
they  had  stayed ;  ”  but  when  we  look  back 
on  the  extraordinary  series  of  proposals 
for  regenerating  the  country,  and  remem¬ 
ber  the  criminal  classes  set  to  draw  canal 
boats  under  the  lash,  and  the  poor  dressed 
all  in  one  sad-colored  costume,  and  other 
things  of  this  character,  we  may  follow 
with  Banquo’s  words, 

“  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
Which  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?  ’’ 

In  this  way  he  has  brought  upon  himself 
the  loss  of  the  impulse  he  derives  from 
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respectful  and  vigorous  war.  He  has  left 
the  Delectable  mountains  where  he  fed 
his  sheep,  and  gone  back  to  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  There,  impressed 
with  the  withered  image  of  Carlylism, 
which  having  surrended  hope  sits  now  like 
giant  Pope  shaking  its  hands  at  the  pil¬ 
grims  of  the  world,  and  unable  to  do  more 
than  mutter  curses  at  Liberalism,  and  in¬ 
voke  the  help  of  the  aristocracy  to  sanctify 
and  redeem  the  people  :  enthralled  by  this 
l)hantom  of  a  past  glory,  he  has  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  go  on  drawing,  with 
the  peace  necessary  for  an  artist,  the  tombs 
of  Verona,  or  to  note  dowm  the  fleeting 
loveliness  of  a  sunset  cloud.  While  the 
I)oor  were  perishing  for  want  of  fresh 
water  and  decent  houses,  he  seemed  to 
himself,  we  conjecture,  to  be  like  Nero, 
Addling  while  Rome  was  burning.  So  he 
abandoned  his  own  sphere — in  which, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  he  was  supreme 
by  genius  —  to  follow,  passibus  aujuis, 
in  the  track  of  our  Jeremiah,  whose  style 
is  open  to  the  same  charge  which  Mr. 
Arnold  makes  so  pathetically  against  the 
Jewish  prophet.  But  the  jirophetic  cry 
does  not  suit  the  gentler  temper  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  With  all  his  efforts  we  are  thank¬ 
ful  to  say  that  he  cannot  arrive  at  making 
the  uncouth  noise  which  Carlyle  made, 
and  the  uncouthness  of  which  gave  what 
he  said  more  than  half  its  force.  He  is 
too  tender-hearted  to  curse  heartily,  and 
he  cannot  bear,  like  his  prototype,  to  i)our 
forth  torrents  of  blame  without  proposing 
remedies  for  evils.  But  the  remedies 
Ruskin  has  proposed  are  unpractical  at  this 
time  and  in  this  country,  owing  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  poor.  No 
man  is  less  fltted  to  understand  their  true 
{Kisition.  He  is  too  sensitive  to  beauty, 
to  cleanliness,  to  quietude,  not  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  apparent  misery  of  a  life  passed 
m  the  midst  of  ugliness,  dirt,  and  noise. 
He  thinks  all  the  poor  feel  these  things 
nearly  as  much  as  he  does,  and  he  cannot 
conceive,  as  we  see  from  these  lectures, 
that  they  should  endure  to  live.  We 
should  suppose  that  he  has  never  lived 
among  them,  nor  seen  how  things  among 
them  are  seasoned  by  custom.  Those  who 
have  gone  from  room  to  room  in  the  courts 
which  Ruskin  thinks  so  unendurable, 
know  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  as  much 
happiness  among  them  as  there  is  among 
the  upper  classes ;  that  there  is  more 
self-sacriflce,  more  of  the  peace  of  hard 


work,  more  good  humor,  more  faithfulness 
to  others  in  misfortune,  more  every-day 
righteousness.  Their  chief  evils  are 
drunkenness,  which  has  only  lately  vanish¬ 
ed  from  among  the  upper  classes ;  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  alms  which  has  been  poured  upon 
them,  and  which  has  drowned  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  i>ostponed  their  learning  the 
lesson  of  prudence  as  opposed  to  their 
reckless  extravagance.  Their  main  wants 
are  a  really  active  sanitary  board,  directed 
by  gentlemen  in  the  cities  and  provinces, 
who  will  see  that  the  common  work  is 
done  with  common  honesty ;  and  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  education  in  physical  sci¬ 
ence.  T'he  commonest  training  in  the 
Arst  principles  of  physiology  and  chemis¬ 
try,  given  accurately,  will  soon  produce 
that  state  of  active  anger  at  their  condi¬ 
tion,  and  determination  to  have  it  rectiAed, 
which  no  State  interference  can  give  them, 
and  which  State  interference  sends  to 
sleep.  True,  Ruskin  advocates  this  kind 
of  education,  and  has  advocated  it  well ; 
but  he  has  done  it  as  part  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  direction  by  the  State  and  by 
the  upper  classes, — direction  which  would 
be  as  evil  to  its  victims  as  Romish  direc¬ 
tion  is  to  the  moral  force  of  its  patients. 
No  nation  has  ever  been  saved  by  foreign 
help ;  the  poor  can  never  be  saved  by 
the  action  of  the  rich,  only  by  their  native 
exertion,  and  everything  that  Ruskin  says 
on  the  subject,  in  these  Lectures  and  else¬ 
where,  is  open  to  this  most  grave  objec¬ 
tion,  that  it  takes  away  from  the  people 
the  education  which  is  gained  by  personal 
mistakes  and  personal  conquest  of  mis¬ 
takes. 

Owing  to  these  two  things  then, — igno¬ 
rance  of  the  real  state  of  the  poor,  and 
the  vicious  idea  of  interference  from  above 
with  the  poor, — the  remedies  which  Ruskin 
proposes  are  unpractical.  At  the  same 
time  many  of  his  hints,  divorced  from  their 
principles,  are  valuable,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  the  earnestness  and  charity  with 
which  he  speak.s,  nor  refrain  from  loving 
him,  though  we  disagree  with  him.  But 
with  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  has 
come  exaggeration,  and  with  exaggeration 
disproportioned  remedies ;  and  the  world, 
listening  to  the  recital  of  woes  rendered 
unreal  by  the  violence  of  the  denuncia¬ 
tions,  and  still  more  unreal  by  the  propo¬ 
sals  for  their  abolition,  has  lent  its  ear  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  for  a  transient  hour,  and  smiled 
and  gone  on  its  way,  and  he,  having  ex- 
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pended  so  much  force  for  nought,  and 
meeting  no  real  opposition,  has  slid  into 
melancholy,  and  from  thence  into  de¬ 
spair. 

Moreover,  the  treatment  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  at  all,  at  least  their  direct  treatment, 
was  a  great  mistake  on  his  part,  the  error 
of  mistaking  his  calling.  He  has  been 
given  great  powers,  as  great  as  those  be¬ 
stowed  on  any  man  in  this  century.  He 
has  read  the  book  of  nature  wath  un¬ 
wearied  diligence  and  conscientious  ob¬ 
servation.  He  is  in  every  sense  a  student. 
But  he  is  far  more,  in  that  he  is  a  man  of 
genius ;  for  he  can  not  only  see  rightly 
(see  the  outline  beneath  the  fulfilment),  but 
he  can  express  wnth  passion  which  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  tempered  to  be  intense,  and  with 
copiousness  sufficiently  charged  with  fact 
to  be  interesting,  that  which  he  has  seen 
in  the  natural  world.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  for  many  of  us  whose  deepest 
pleasure  is  in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  he 
has  tripled  our  power  of  pleasure.  And 
it  has  been  done,  not  as  the  Poet  does  it 
by  developing  intensity  of  feeling,  but  by 
appealing  to  feeling  through  the  revelation 
of  fact,  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  which 
we  feel  he  takes  in  the  discovery  and  the 
beauty  of  the  fact,  and  by  the  charm  of 
the  vehicle  through  which  he  tells  his  story. 
Nobody  before  him  took  the  trouble  to  tell 
us  what  mountains  were  like,  for  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  geologist  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  actual  mountains  that  the 
details  of  the  skeleton  bears  to  the  living 
man.  Nobody  before  him  made  the  as- 
l>ect  of  the  sky,  morning,  noon,  and  even¬ 
ing,  familiar  as  a  household  word,  nor  led 
us  to  look  on  clouds  and  all  their  beauty 
as  as  much  objects  of  daily  observation 
and  delight  as  the  ways  of  our  children  or 
the  face  of  those  we  love.  No  one  before 
him  took  us  by  the  brooks  of  water  and 
upon  the  sea,  and  made  ever)’  ripple  of 
the  one  and  every  wave-form  of  the  other 
a  recognized  pleasure.  Wordsworth  gave 
us  much  help,  but  he  taught  us  to  feel 
more  than  to  observe  and  understand. 
But  Ruskin  has  taught  us  to  observe  and 
understand,  not  as  the  scientific  man  does 
for  the  ends  of  science,  but  for  the  ends  of 
delight  received  from  the  perception  of 
truth,  and  no  more  faithful  and  splendid 
work  has  ever  been  done.  One  would 
say  that  this  observer  of  the  vaster  aspects 
of  nature  for  the  end  of  Art,  would  be 
likely  to  fail  in  seeing  the  loveliness  of  the 


infinitely  little,  of  the  “  beetle  panoplied 
in  gems  and  gold,”  of  the  “  dais)'’s  shadow 
on  the  naked  stone,”  of  the  oj>ening  of  a 
sheaf  of  buds,  of  the  fairy  wilderness  of  an 
inch  or  two  of  meadow.  But  neither 
here  has  he  failed,  and  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  books  may  lie  on  his  face  in  a  field 
for  half  an  hour,  or  watch  the  water  of  a 
stream  eddying  round  a  mossy  tnmk,  and 
not  only  feel  unremitting  pleasure  in  what 
he  sees,  as  Keats  or  Wordsworth  would 
make  him  feel,  but  know  why  he  feels  his 
pleasure,  add  to  his  stock  of  artistic  fact, 
and  gain  additional  ])ower  of  knowing 
beauty.  All  our  hours  of  recreation  have 
been  blessed  through  him. 

The  same  delicate  sensitiveness  to  beauty 
combined  with  acute  critical  perception  of 
minuter  points  of  excellence  has  l)een  ap¬ 
plied  by  him  to  poetry.  Since  Coleridge 
we  have  had  no  finer  work  done  on  the 
Poets.  It  is  a  i)ity  that  his  criticisms  on 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  others,  are  not  collected  out  of 
his  volumes  and  published  separately.*  A 
book  of  this  kind  would  be  of  infinitely  more 
value  than  the  useless  “  Selections  from 
Ruskin  ;  "  a  book  which  irritates  one,  even 
more  than  selections  usually  do,  and  has 
given  an  entirely  false  impression  of  his 
work  to  that  luckless  i>ersonage,  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 

The  work  which  he  has  done  on  Pic¬ 
tures  has  been  eipially  good  of  the  same 
kind.  He  was  perfectly  capable  of  ex¬ 
plaining  their  technical  excellence,  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  write  for  artists,  and  we 
are  glad  that  he  laid  this  sort  of  work  aside. 
For,  however  good  it  might  be  for  special 
students,  it  gave  no  help  to  the  public,  and 
only  led  certain  would-be  connoisseurs  to 
prate  about  morbidezza  and  chiar’oscuro, 
and  bold  handling,  and  a  hundred  othei 
things,  which  in  their  mouths  were  little 
better  than  cant.  We  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Mr.  Ruskin  from  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  ignorant  persons.  He  has  led  us 
more  than  all  others  to  look  for  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  picture,  and  to  study  the  way 
in  which  the  artist  carried  out  that 


•  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  agree  with  all 
Mr.  Ruskin's  views  on  Poetry.  ()n  the  contrary, 
we  often  disagree  with  him,  entirely  so,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  when  he  represents  Keats  as  morbid  and  sad 
— a  man  of  the  healthiest  nature  and  of  the  most 
happy  temperament,  till  disease  laid  its  hand  upon 
his  splendid  but  undeveloped  powers. 
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conception.  He  has  taught  us  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  facts  of  nature  which  we 
are  capable  of  observing,  and  to  judge  it 
partly  from  the  artist’s  reverence  for 
truth.  We  can  now,  having  a  certain 
method,  enjoy  the  thing  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  delight,  without  knowing  how  it  is 
done.  Of  course  the  enjoyment  is  not 
so  great  as  his  who  can  not  only  appreci¬ 
ate  the  ideas  but  also  the  mode  of  work  ; 
but  it  is  something,  and  the  smattering  we 
had  before  of  artistic  phrase  was  worth 
nothing.  Those  who  have  time  and  in¬ 
clination  can  go  further,  but  the  many 
who  cannot,  have  now  a  real  jdeasure ; 
they  can  give  a  reason  why  they  like  a 
picture  instead  of  talking  nonsense.  Of 
course  the  dilettante  Pharisees  are  angry, 
but  that  only  increases  the  general  thank¬ 
fulness  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  only  shown  us  how 
to  go  to  work.  He  has  a  rare  power  of 
seeing  into  the  central  thought  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  as- 
I)ects  of  nature  enables  him  to  pronounce 
upon  tnjth  of  representation.  He  has 
performed  this  labor  notably  on  'I'lirner 
and  'I’intoret.  'rumePs  phrase,  that  “  he 
sees  meanings  in  my  pictures  which  I  did 
not  mean,”  is  the  exact  truth  :  and  Shake- 
S})eare  would  no  doubt  have  said  the  same 
had  he  read  Schlegel.  He  has  revealed 
the  genius  of  Turner  to  the  world  by 
comparing  Turner  with  Nature;  and  those 
who  have  sj)ent  hour  after  hour  in  the  en¬ 
chanted  rooms  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  or 
wandered  day  after  day  through  the  .som¬ 
bre  galleries  of  the  ikuola  San  Rocco, 
know  what  he  has  done  for  Tintoret.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  world  appreciated 
Turner  l)efore  Ruskin  sjwke.  A  few  per¬ 
sons  and  the  artists  did  (no  one  ever  im¬ 
agined  that  the  artists  did  not  heartily  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  genius),  but  artists  have  not 
the  gift  of  speech,  nor,  with  an  exception 
or  two,  such  as  Rastlake,  the  faculty  of 
criticism,  and  we  have  only  found  out  at 
last  from  their  biographies  what  they 
thought.  It  is  absurd  to  quote  their  iso¬ 
lated  saj-ings  as  a  proof  that  the  public 
understood  and  valued  Turner  before  Rus¬ 
kin  wrote.  Artists*  say  that  they  pointed 
out  Tintoret  to  Ruskin,  but  why  did  not 
they  point  him  out  to  the  world  ?  The 
public  wish  to  be  taught,  and  the  artists 
are  silent.  We  exjject  it  is  that  they  have 
not  much  to  say.  They  know  what  is 
good  ;  so  does  IVlr.  Ruskin.  But  he  takes 


the  trouble  to  tell  us  what  is  good  and  why 
it  is  good,  and  we  owe  no  gratitude  to  the 
artists  and  a  very  great  deal  to  him. 

Now  to  do  all  this,  to  read  Nature,  Po¬ 
etry  and  Painting  for  us,  and  to  continue 
doing  it,  was  Ruskin’s  peculiar  work,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  most  nobly 
done.  We  ask,  with  sorrow,  why  he 
abandoned  it?  We  have  suffered  no 
greater  grief  than  when  he  left  it  and  took 
uj)  other  labors,  for  which  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  unfitted,  and  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  spoil  his  powers  for  his  especial  busi¬ 
ness.  Sanitary  reform,  political  economy, 
the  dressing  of  England,  manufactories, 
crime,  poverty  !  que  diable  allait-il  faire 
dans  cette  galere  t  A  man  must  have  iron 
nerves  and  little  acute  sense  of  beauty,  to 
play  his  part  in  that  battle-field,  and  the 
result  on  Ruskin  has  been  like  that  which 
would  follow  on  sending  a  poet  like  Shel¬ 
ley  into  one  of  the  war  hospitals.  He 
ceases  to  be  able  to  write  poetry  and  he 
kills  the  patients. 

'Phis  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  which 
are  scarcely  ever  remedied,  and  we  trace 
its  results  in  every  one  of  these  Lectures, 
which  are  weakened  by  the  forced  intro¬ 
duction  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  by  the 
hojHjless  tone  which  much  musing  on  mis¬ 
erable  subjects  has  brought  into  his  ten>- 
l)er  and  his  style.  We  trace  the  latter  in 
the  very  first  page,  where  he  says  that  it 
“  has  chanced  to  him  of  late  to  be  so  little 
acquainted  either  with  pride  or  hope,  that 
he  can  scarcely  recover  so  much  as  he  now 
needs  of  the  one  for  strength,  and  of  the 
other  for  foresight.”  We  appeal  to  him  to 
throw  by  altogether  the  jreculiar  class  of 
subjects  of  which  we  speak,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  (lod  has  given  him  so 
plainly  a  particular  work  to  do,  it  is  his 
first  duty  to  stick  to  that  work,  and  to  put 
aside  everything  which  interferes  with  it. 
Hope  will  return  when  he  does  his  proper 
labor,  and  the  noble  pride  of  the  work¬ 
man  in  his  toil  will  give  him  strength  when 
a  crowd  of  importunate  duties  outside  his 
sphere  are  sternly  shut  out,  and  he  con¬ 
centrates  himself  on  the  one  great  duty  of 
his  life — the  unveiling  to  men  Truth  and 
Beauty  in  Art  and  in  Nature. 

We  trace  this  despondent  tone,  and 
the  consequent  false  view  of  the  world, 
.still  more  pathetically  in  a  passage  in  the 
“  Catalogue  of  Examples,”  where  he  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  walking  in  his  garden 
early  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  nightin- 
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gale  sing,  and  see  “the  sunlight  falling 
on  the  grass  through  thickets  of  the 
standard  peach,  and  of  plum  and  pear  in 
their  first  showers  of  fresh  silver,  looking 
more  like  much  broken  and  far-tossed 
spray  of  fountains  than  trees,"  and  hears 
the  roar  of  the  railroads  sounding  in  the 
distance,  “  like  the  surf  of  a  strong 
sea,”  and  thinks  that  “  of  all  the 
myriads  imprisoned  by  the  English 
Minotaur  of  lust  for  wealth,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  live,  if  it  is  to  be  called  life, 
in  the  labyrinth  of  black  walls  and 
loathsome  passages  between  them,  which 
now  fills  the  valley  of  the  Thames — not 
one  could  hear,  this  day,  any  happy  bird 
sing,  or  look  upon  any  quiet  space  of  the 
pure  grass  that  is  good  for  seed.”  It  is  so 
strongly  expressed  and  so  prettily  ended, 
and  has  so  much  of  fact  to  bear  it  out, 
that  one  at  first  is  inclined  to  believe  it  alL 
But  it  is  very  far  from  the  whole  truth. 
Every  year  sees  more  grass  in  London, 
and  more  trees ;  the  parks  are  more 
crowded  with  children  and  working  men 
and  roughs,  who  with  all  their  rudeness 
respect  the  flowers  and  enjoy  the  mea- 
.  dow ;  the  song  of  the  thrush  is  not  quite 
gone  from  the  gardens  of  Kensington 
and  Victoria  Park  ;  in  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  time,  owing  to  the  very  railways 
which  Ruskin  seems  anxious  to  abolish, 
thousands  pour  out  of  London  every 
w’eek  to  Epping  and  Richmond  and 
Hampton  and  the  Downs,  and  even 
drink  the  sea-breeze  at  Margate  and 
Brighton.  Our  poor  see  far  more  of  the 
country  and  of  lovely  places  than  they 
did  in  the  past  times  which  we  glorify 
so  foolishly ;  and  bad  as  London  is,  it  is 
better  now  that  we  have  proved  that  we 
can  actually  stamp  out  the  cholera,  than 
it  was  in  the  days  when  the  Black  Death 
strode  unopposed  through  its  streets,  and 
rea|)ed  a  harvest  in  its  filthy  lanes  and 
reeking  cottages,  which  it  could  not  reap 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  is  ten  times  cleaner. 

It  is  a  picture  by  Cima  of  Conegliano, 
which  he  introduces  to  the  students 
with  this  burst  of  sorrow’,  and  he  bids 
them  look  upon  it  when  they  would  be 
in  the  right  temper  for  work.  “  It  will 
seem  to  speak  to  you  if  you  look  long  : 
and  say  again,  and  yet  again,  "He  h  a7puv. 
His  own  Alps  are  in  the  distance,  and 
he  shall  teach  us  how  to  paint  their  wild 
flowers,  and  how  to  think  of  them.” 


Professor  Ruskin  seems  to  infer  from 
the  whole  of  this  passage,  and  from 
others  in  the  Lectures,  that  when  these 
delicate  and  beautiful  pictures  were 
painted  by  Bellini,  Cima,  and  others, 
there  was  more  enjoyment  of  the  country 
and  of  lovely  things  by  the  poor  (as  if 
our  love  of  landscape  was  not  ten  times 
more  wide-spread  than  that  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  !)  and  that  the  poor  were  better  off, 
and  lived  a  cleanlier  and  healthier  life, 
and  had  better  dwellings  than  they  now 
ixjssess  in  London.  Neither  Bellini  nor 
Conegliano,  we  imagine,  troubled  them¬ 
selves  as  much  about  the  poor  as  even  a 
vestryman  of  St.  Pancras,  and  if  we  taJre 
the  city  of  Venice,  to  whose  school  Cima 
belonged,  the  facts  which  sjieak  of  dirt, 
disease,  and  ill-living,  are  appalling.  In 
1392  the  Doge  Morosini  died  of  a  great 
plague  which  swept  away  19,000  souls. 
Not  quite  a  century  afterwards,  in  1476, 
the  Pest  came  again,  and  in  1484  it  was 
again  raging  with  unremitting  fury.  In 
1556  plague  and  famine  again  devastated 
the  city.  Checked  for  a  time,  it  broke  out 
again  with  desolating  violence  in  1576; 
and  in  1630  the  great  church  of  S.  M. 
della  Salute,  which  guards  the  entrance 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  was  built  by  the 
vows  of  the  Senate  to  beseech  the  prayers 
of  the  \'irgin  to  avert  another  awful 
destruction  from  the  people.  We  know 
now  pretty  well,  by  our  own  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  what  these  visitations  mean. 
They  mean  that  the  curse  of  darkness 
and  low  living,  and  vile  dwellings,  and 
pestilental  crowding  was  as  deep  over 
the  sun -girt  city  where  Cima  of  Co¬ 
negliano  worked,  as  it  ever  has  been  in 
England,  as  it  is  not  now  in  England. 
None  of  the  other  Italian  cities  were 
much  better  off,  though  plague  was  na¬ 
turally  worse  in  Venice,  from  its  closer 
connection  with  the  East,  from  its  vast 
population,  and  from  its  want  of  fresh 
water  and  drainage. 

This  curious  inability  of  seeing  facts, 
when  he  is  entangled  with  matters  irre¬ 
levant  to  his  proper  work,  has  spoiled 
some  of  Professor  Ruskin’s  past  labor, 
and  diminishes  the  ’  influence  of  these 
Lectures.  In  another  man  it  would  be 
culpable  negligence.  In  his  case,  he  is 
partly  blinded  by  his  crowning  mistake, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  partly 
swept  away  by  his  theory.  But  men 
should  not  be  blinded,  and  should  not  be 
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swept  away,  and  Ruskin's  work  suffers  tion  of  even  the  least  law  to  which 
in  consequence.  For  by  and  by  (and  this  obedience  is  essential  for  the  glory  of 
is  frequently  the  case)  he  is  sure  to  see  life  and  the  pleasing  of  its  giver.” 
the  other  side  of  his  theory  and  to  dwell  Titian  lived  the  life  of  a  noble  natural 
on  that  with  equal  force.'  Both  statements  character,  but  his  morals  were  entirely 
are  set  over  one  against  each  other,  but  unrestrained  by  any  considerations  be- 
in  different  portions  of  his  works ;  and  longing  to  high  morality.  He  was  the 
the  world  of  readers  naturally  declares  friend  of  Aretino,  and  that  speaks 
that  he  has  contradicted  himself.  He  volumes  for  his  moral  standard.  Tin- 
denies  this,  saying  that  he  has  stated  toret,  a  much  higher  moral  character, 
both  sides  of  the  truth ;  but  stat-  despised  Aretino.  Titian  dined  with 
ing  both  these  sides  separately  and  that  vile  person  with  the  vilest  of 
with  equal  vehemence,  without  having  women.  It  does  not  say  much  for  his 
balanced  them,  he  runs  into  exaggera-  reverence  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
tion  in  both,  and,  instead  of  distinctly  chant  the  Magnificat  over  a  dish  of 
defining  one  truth,  rushes  into  two  mis-  savory  partridges.  He  lived  freely,  he 
takes.  The  result  is  that  those  who  spent  his  money  freely,  he  drank  freely, 
admire  and  revere  his  teaching,  as  we  though  wisely.  Nor  was  the  society  of  his 
ourselves  most  sincerely  do,  are  greatly  city  in  a  right  moral  state.  It  had  not 
troubled  at  times  to  defend  him  and  to  sunk  down  into  the  faded  baseness  of 
understand  him.  They  are  wearied  by  Venice  before  the  French  Revolution, 
the  efforts  they  have  to  make  to  set  aside  It  had  still  a  reverence  for  tnith,  and 
what  is  due  to  impetuosity,  and  to  find  honor,  and  generosity,  but  these  were 
by  a  laborious  comparison  of  passages  combined  with  an  audacious  immorality 
what  the  truth  really  is  which  he  desires  of  the  body,  w’ith  fiery  jealousies,  with 
to  tell.  the  most  headlong  following  of  passions. 

We  hoped,  for  example,  that  in  the  A  good  deal  of  this  is  confessed  by 
lecture  on  “The  Relation  of  Art  to  Professor  Ruskin,  but  his  confession 
Morality  ”  he  would  have  laid  down  only  proves  that  his  original  phrase  is 
plainly  what  he  meant  on  this  vext  far  too  large  for  his  meaning.  What  he 
subject.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  does  mean,  if  we  take  the  illustrations 
that  he  has  done  so  in  a  confused  which  follow  as  explanations,  is  this, 
manner.  His  first  phrase  is,  “You  that  whatever  is  good  in  an  artist’s  work 
must  have  the  right  moral  State  or  springs  from  some  corresponding  element 
you  cannot  have  the  Art.”  He  does  of  good  in  his  character,  as  for  example, 
not  say  you  must  have  certain  moral  truth  of  representation  from  love  of 
qualities  in  an  artist  or  a  nation,  or  you  truth.  But  this  only  predicates  the 
cannot  have  noble  art : — he  makes  the  existence  in  him  of  some  moral  quali- 
immense  requirement  of  a  right  moral  ties,  not  that  he  is  in  a  right  moral 
state,  which  is  either  too  vague  a  defini-  state,  which  means  that  the  whole  of 
tion,  or  means  that  the  whole  state  of  his  character  is  moral.  W'ith  these 
any  artist’s  moral  character  must  be  moral  qualities  may  exist  immoral  quali- 
right  or  he  will  not  produce  good  work,  ties,  such  as  sensuality,  and  the  evil 
F.verbody  at  once  denies  this,  and  influence  of  that  will  also  be  seen  in 
brings  examples  to  disprove  it.  Ruskin  his  work.  Stated  thus,  Ruskin  only 
says  that  those  who  have  misappre-  means  that  a  ,man’s  character  is  accu- 
hended  the  matter  have  done  so  be-  rately  reflected  in  his  art,  and  this,  with 
cause  they  did  not  know’  who  the  great  respect  to  the  ideas  of  his  work,  we  are 
painters  w'ere,  such  as  those  “  who  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny,  seeing  it 
breathed  empyreal  air,  sons  of  the  morn-  may  be  called  a  truism, 
ing,  under  the  woods  of  Assisi,  and  the  But  in  other  places,  in  scattered  phrases, 
crags  of  Cadore.”  Well,  let  us  take  he  seems  to  speak  directly  from  the  large 
him  of  Cadore.  The  life  of  Titian  is  statement,  and  to  assume  that  it  is  true  in 
not  the  life  of  a  man  in  a  right  moral  its  entirety,  though  he  has  modified  it  again 
state,  in  our  usual  sense  of  the  words ;  and  again.  This  is  the  element  of  Con¬ 
nor  does  it  agree  with  Ruskin’s  sketch  fusion  in  the  lecture,  and  it  is  at  times 
of  a  moral  life,  in  which  he  includes  extremely  provoking. 

“  any  actual  though  unconscious  viola-  It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  look  at 
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the  subject  more  closely.  Noble  art  is 
the  splendid  expression,  through  intense 
but  subdued  fueling,  of  noble  ideas. 
Nobleness  of  conception  is  its  first  ele¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
ideas  should  be  represented  simply, 
directly,  and  in  a  manner  true  to  natural 
fact ;  that  the  harmony  of  the  work  should 
be  complete,  and  also  its  finish  ;  that  the 
subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  their  several  relations,  should  be  clear 
in  statement,  unbroken  by  any  extrava¬ 
gance  in  any  part,  or  any  indulgence  of 
mere  fancy ;  and  that  the  technical  skill 
employed  should  be  almost  intuitive  in 
absolute  ease,  accuracy,  and  knowledge. 

Does  all  this  presuppose  a  right  moral 
state  in  the  Artist  ?  The  first  element 
does  partly  do  so,  for  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  base  person  can  have  noble  thoughts 
or  express  them  nobly, — at  least  in  the  ear 
or  to  the  eye  of  a  noble  person  ;  the  imi¬ 
tation  is  at  once  detected ;  nor  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  base  person  ever  intense,  and 
even  should  he  possess  some  passion,  he 
cannot  subdue  it  to  the  calm  in  which  a 
great  thought  can  alone  take  its  correspon¬ 
dent  form.  Even  that  love  of  sensual 
pleasure  which  is  so  characteristic  of  artist 
life,  and  which  by  no  means  supix)ses  a 
base  character,  though  often  an  immoral 
one,  spoils,  we  think,  the  predominance  of 
high  imagination  in  artistic  work.  No  one 
who  has  studied  Titian  and  Tintoret  can, 
in  our  opinion,  compare  the  two,  so  far  as 
moral  majesty  of  thought  is  concerned, 
and  grandeur  of  imagination.  In  these 
points  Tintoret  as  far  excels  Titian  as  his 
life  was  simpler  and  purer  than  'l  itian’s. 
T'he  same  may  be  said  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  like  Angelo  may  be  in  a  much 
more  right  moral  state  than  Titian,  and 
yet  never  reach  his  nobility  of  conception. 

It  is  plain,  after  all,  that  the  possession 
of  Imagination  is  the  first  thing,  and  of 
Individuality  the  second,  and  that  the 
moral  condition  only  influences  and  does 
not  secure  or  destroy  the  ideas  of  genius. 
What  really  reduced  the  work  of  the  later 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  to  its  poverty  tjf 
ideas  while  retaining  exquisite  technical 
skill,  was  not  their  mural  state,  which  was 
by  no  means  so  bad  as  Ruskin  says  ;  but 
the  way  in  which  all  individuality  was  over¬ 
ridden  by  the  predominance  of  the  Past. 
They  became  imitators,  not  inventors,  and 
even  Raphael’s  work  shows  that  this  dead- 
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ening  influence  had  begun.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  began  by  intensifying  individuality 
and  setting  it  free,  in  the  case  of  Art,  from 
the  shackles  of  religious  conventionality  ; 
it  ended  by  laying  a  heavier  yoke  of  con¬ 
vention  on  Art  than  even  religion  had 
done.  Art  could  not  endure  that,  and  it 
perished. 

On  the  whole,  then,  noble  conceptions  in 
an  artist’s  work  only  presuppose  some 
moral  elements  in  his  character,  and  it  is 
not  seldom  the  case  that  when  an  artist’s 
moral  state  is  absolutely  right,  there  is  a 
want  in  his  work  of  healthy  naturalness,  of 
fire  and  warmth,  of  bold  representations 
of  human  life.  He  is  liable  to  be  over¬ 
awed  by  his  own  morality,  he  is  likely  to 
direct  his  work  to  a  moral  end  as  his  )irs/ 
aim  ;  and  that  w'ould  be  the  ruin  of  Art. 

Hut  putting  noble  ideas  aside,  and 
taking  up  the  other  qualities  of  great  Art, 
such  as  jireciseness  of  handling  and  the 
rest,  do  these  necessarily  presuppose  a 
right  moral  state  in  the  artist,  or  even 
analogous  moral  qualities  ?  Ruskin  boldly 
declares  that  they  do.  The  infinite  grace 
of  the  words  of  Virgil  is  due,  he  says,  to 
his  deep  tenderness.  The  severity — 
severe  conciseness,  we  suppose — of  the 
words  of  Pope,  to  his  serene  and  just 
benevolence.  Both  of  these  excellences 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  moral 
(jualities  mentioned  ;  but  we  suspect  they 
were  mainly  due  to  the  literary  work  which 
preceded  the  yphieid  and  the  Essay  on 
Man.  Pope  was  the  last  great  artist  of 
that  critical  school  which  began,  we  may 
say,  with  Dryden.  Virgil  developed  into 
perfection  the  gracefulness  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  world  of  letters  had  been  striving  to 
attain  for  many  years.  They  entered  into 
the  labors  of  other  men,  and  added  to 
these  the  last  touch. 

Professor  Ruskin  goes  still  further  with 
respect  to  Art.  After  speaking  in  his  best 
manner  of  the  day’s  work  of  a  man  like 
Mantegna  or  Veronese,  and  of  the  unfal¬ 
tering,  uninternipted  succession  of  move¬ 
ments  of  the  hand  more  precise  than  those 
of  a  skilful  fencer ;  of  the  muscular  pre¬ 
cision  and  the  intellectual  strain  of  such 
movement,  and  of  its  being  governed  every 
instant  by  direct  and  new  intention,  and 
of  this  sustained  all  life  long,  with  visible 
increase  of  power, — he  turns  round  and 
adds  :  “  Consider,  so  far  as  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  physiology,  what  sort  of  an  ethical 
state  of  body  and  mind  that  means ! 
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Ethic  through  ages  past  1  What  fineness 
of  race  there  must  be  to  get  it ;  what  ex¬ 
quisite  balance  of  the  vital  powers  I  And 
then,  finally,  determine  for  yourselves 
whether  a  manhood  like  that  is  consistent 
with  any  viciousness  of  soul,  mean  anxiety 
or  gnawing  lust,  any  wretchedness  of  spite 
or  remorse,  any  consciousness  of  rebellion 
against  law  of  God  or  man,”  &c.  &c.  (p. 
72).  In  this  he  has  left  his  modifications 
behind  and  swept  back  to  his  large  state¬ 
ment,  and,  without  denying  the  portion  of 
truth  in  the  sentence,  it  is  plain  that  the 
inference  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  one. 
These  qualities  of  the  artist  may  be  the 
result,  partly  of  natural  gift,  and  partly  of 
a  previous  art  development,  into  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  he  steps  at  once.  They 
presuppose  that  the  artist  has  been  born  in¬ 
to  a  school  which  has  brought  its  methods 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  perfection,  from 
which  a  completer  development  is  possible. 
Hi§  genius  adds  to  the  past  what  was  need¬ 
ed  to  perfect  it,  and  Titian  or  Turner  orb 
their  special  Art  into  its  perfect  sphere. 
The  ethic  state  into  which  Ruskin  demands 
that  he  should  be  placed,  because  of  his 
precise  hand,  may  not  be  an  ethic  state  at 
all.  His  absolute  power  of  touch  says,  it  is 
true,  that  neither  the  artist  himself  nor  his 
parents  were  desperate  drunkards  nor  im¬ 
prudent  sensualists,  that  they  kept  their 
physical  frame  in  fine  order.  But  does  that 
prove  his  morality  or  that  of  his  parents  ? 
A  calculating  sensualist,  who  is  prudent  in 
his  indulgence,  may  have  a  healthier  body 
than  the  man  who  has  fought  against  sensu¬ 
alism  all  his  life.  A  man  may  be  a  liar  or  a 
thief,  and  his  bodily  powers  be  in  exquisite 
harmony.  Fineness  of  race  does  not 
prove  an  antecedent  morality,  nor  perfec¬ 
tion  of  handling  an  artist’s  truth  or 
honesty. 

Again,  he  may  have  the  patient  power  of 
a  great  master,  his  government  of  the  hand 
by  selective  thought,  his  perception  of  the 
just  harmony  of  color,  and  the  man  him¬ 
self  be  at  the  same  time  neither  patient, 
nor  temperate,  nor  pure  in  his  daily  life. 
For  all  artists  can  lead  a  double  life,  life 
in  the  world  and  life  in  their  art ;  and  ge¬ 
nius  and  morality  are  two  things,  not  one. 
Their  several  qualities  resemble  one  an¬ 
other,  but  they  are  not  identical.  The  in¬ 
tense  industry  of  genius,  its  patience,  its 
temi^erance  in  the  centre  of  passion,  are  of 
its  very  nature  ;  but  outside  the  sphere  of 
an  artist’s  work,  in  matters^of  common 


life,  where  these  qualities  would  become 
moral  in  resistance  to  sloth,  to  bad  tem¬ 
per,  and  to  sensual  indulgence,  they  may 
and  do  completely  fail ;  nay,  even  the  re¬ 
straint  of  the  studio  may  lead  directly  to 
absence  of  restraint  in  the  world.  One 
cannot  argue  as  Ruskin  does  from  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  one  to  the  possession  of  the 
other,  though  we  may  with  him  distinctly 
argue  from  the  artist’s  search  for  lovely 
forms,  and  thoughts  to  express,  to  his  moral 
temper.  We  partly  agree  then  and  partly 
disagree  with  our  writer,  but  we  have  no 
hope  that  people  in  general  will  ever  know 
clearly  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with 
Mr.  Ruskin  on  this  subject  till  he  tells  us 
plainly  what  he  means  by  a  moral  state, 
for  surely  the  prevalence  of  kindness  and 
order  in  a  character  does  not  sum  up  the 
whole  of  its  meaning. 

With  regard  to  the  aim  of  Art,  Ruskin 
is  much  clearer  than  on  the  question  of 
Art  in  relation  to  Morality.  He  can  no 
longer  be  attacked  on  the  ground  that  he 
denies  that  the  first  aim  of  Art  should  be 
to  give  a  high  pleasure,  for  he  states  plainly 
that  every  good  piece  of  art  involves  es¬ 
sentially  and  first  the  evidence  of  human 
skill  and  the  formation  of  an  actually  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  by  it.  We  agree  with  him  that, 
beyond  this.  Art  may  have  two  other  ob¬ 
jects,  Truth  and  Serviceableness.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  done  no  work  so  well  and  so 
usefully  as  that  in  which  he  has  proved  that 
great  Art  is’  always  true,  and  that  so  far  as 
it  does  not  represent  the  facts  of  things,  it 
is  neither  vital  nor  beautiful.  The  state¬ 
ment  has  naturally  to  be  modified  when 
one  comes  to  ideal  pictures,  but  it  bears 
modification  without  the  contradiction  of 
its  principle ;  and  the  mode  in  which,  in 
the  “Modern  Painters,”  these  modifica¬ 
tions  are  worked  out  within  the  sphere  of 
the  original  statement  is  equally  subtile 
and  true.  The  necessity  that  there  should 
be  serviceableness  as  one  element  of  the  art¬ 
ist’s  conception  appears  chiefly  in  the  Art 
of  Architecture,  and  the  general  reception 
of  the  idea  that  everything  in  a  building 
should  be  motive  towards  the  purpose  of 
the  building  is  largely  due  to  the  “  Stones 
of  Venice”  and  the  “Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture.”  In  the  present  lecture  on 
“  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Use,”  he  goes, 
we  think,  too  far.  The  usefulness  of  truth¬ 
ful  portraiture  no  man  denies,  but  we  do 
not  believe  in  Art  being  serviceable  to 
Geology,  Botany,  and  History,  except  on 
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the  condition  of  its  ceasing  to  be  art.  The 
great  artist  can  draw  mountains  accurately 
without  knowing  geology,  and  flowers  with¬ 
out  knowing  botany  ;  but  he  cannot  help 
either  geologist  or  botanist  by  work  which, 
if  it  is  imaginative,  must  generalize  tnith. 
Moreover,  it  is  waste  of  time  ;  as  great  a 
waste  of  time  as  Ruskin  himself  makes 
when  he  torments  himself  with  business. 
A  section  of  Skiddaw,  sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  can  be  drawn  by  any  pupil  in  the 
School  of  Mines.  Again,  in  the  matter  of 
history,  it  is  a  very  pretty  pastime  to  illus¬ 
trate  Carlyle’s  Frederick,  to  draw  the 
tomb  of  Henr)'  the  Fowler,  or  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Minden  ;  but  so  far  as  service  to 
the  histori.an  is  concerned,  a  photograi)h 
of  the  tomb  and  a  map  of  the  field  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey  would  be  far  more  use¬ 
ful.  The  artist  would  paint  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  tomb  and  of  the  field  of  battle  ; 
the  pictures  would  be  delightful,  but  Tur- 
nerian  toj)ography  would  not  assist  the 
historian  much. 

Art  is  not  to  be  a  handmaid  to  Science 
or  History,  but  to  exist  wholly  within  her 
own  sphere  and  for  her  own  ends.  Her 
utility  is  in  the  communication  of  beauty 
and  the  giving  of  a  noble  enjoyment.  She 
is  the  handmaid,  not  of  any  particular 
class  of  men,  but  of  mankind,  and  the  best 
advice  to  give  to  students  who  wish  to 
make  art  useful  is  this,  “  Don’t  draw  for 
the  help  of  Science  or  History,  draw  for 
your  own  delight  in  Nature  and  Humanity 
— and  to  increase  the  delight  of  others. 
If  your  work  lives  to  stir  or  confirm  an  en¬ 
during  energy,  or  to  kindle  a  true  feeling, 
or  to  lead  men  to  look  more  wisely,  kindly, 
or  closely  at  the  life  of  humanity  or  the 
world  of  nature,  it  will  be  of  more  enno¬ 
bling  usefulness  than  all  the  labors  of  sci¬ 
entific  or  historical  scholars.  Let  this  be 
your  aim,  to  give  high  pleasure  to  men, 
and  to  sacrifice  your  life  for  that.  Then 
the  usefulness  of  your  art  is  secured.” 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space 
in  which  to  speak  of  the  three  last  practi¬ 
cal  lectures  on  “  Line,”  “  Light,”  and 
“  Color.”  They  go  straight,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  digressions  intermixed,  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Art  School.  The  conception 
which  Ruskin  has  of  those  objects  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  usual  one,  but  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  that.  It  is  well  that  one  pro¬ 
fessor  at  least  should  see  that  one  of  the 
first  aims  of  an  art  school  at  a  university 
should  be  to  teach  young  men  to  see 
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beautiful  natural  fact  and  to  love  its  beau¬ 
ty.  In  after-life  they  will  demand  it  of 
artists,  and  the  demand  will  react  with 
benefit  both  on  artists  and  art.  They  can¬ 
not  learn  this  better  than  by  drawing  nat¬ 
ural  objects  with  accuracy.  Ruskin  has 
given  himself  to  the  teaching  of  this,  and 
his  method  seems  to  be  admirable.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Lectures,  but  his 
main  object,  in  his  own  words,  is  this,  to 
teach  his  jnipils  “  to  draw  sjiaces  of  their 
true  shape,  and  to  fill  them  in  with  colors 
which  shall  match  their  colors.”  He  is 
right  in  dwelling  upon  color  more  than  on 
light  and  shade,  and  in  his  protest  against 
the  theorj'  that  shadow  is  an  absence  of 
color.  No  words  in  the  whole  Lectures, 
considered  not  only  as  truth,  but  as  estab¬ 
lishing  in  his  hearers’  minds  a  tnie  ideal  of 
Art,  are  more  important  than  these  two 
sentences  :  “  Shadow  is  necessary  to  the 
full  i>resence  of  color,  for  every  color  is  a 
diminished  quantity  or  energy  of  light, 
and,  practically,  it  follows,  from  what  I 
have  just  told  you,  that  every  light  in 
painting  is  a  shadow  to  higher  lights,  and 
everj'  shadow  a  light  to  lower  shadows  ; 
that  also  every  color  in  jiainting  must  be  a 
shadow  to  some  brighter  color  and  a  light 
to  some  darker  one,  all  the  while  being  a 
positive  color  itself.  And  the  great  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  Venetian  school  arises  from 
their  having  seen  and  held  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  this  great  fact — that  shadow  is  as 
much  color  as  light,  often  much  more  .  . 

.  .  while  the  practice  of  the  Bolognese 
and  Roman  schools  in  drawing  their  sha¬ 
dows  always  dark  and  cold  renders  perfect 
I)ainting  impossible  in  those  schools.” 
That  is  one  sentence  ;  here  is  the  other  : 

“  Whether  you  fill  your  spaces  with  colors 
or  with  shadows,  they  must  be  equally  of 
the  true  outline  and  in  true  gradations. 
Without  perfect  delineation  of  form  and 
perfect  gradation  of  space,  neither  noble 
color  is  possible  nor  noble  light.”  Princi¬ 
ples  of  these  kinds  worked  out  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  taught  by  personal  superintend¬ 
ence  will  make  some  of  his  pupils  good 
workmen,  and  all  good  judges  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  asjiects  of  art.  To  illustrate  these 
things  and  others,  and  to  inspire  the  stu¬ 
dents,  Professor  Ruskin,  with  a  noble  gen¬ 
erosity  for  which  he  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  thanked— he  has  been  so  often 
generous  that  men  have  come  to  look 
upon  his  gifts  as  they  look  iqion  the  gifts 
of  air  and  light,  so  common  that  one  for- 
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gets  to  be  grateful — has  given  to  the  School 
of  Art  a  whole  collection  of  examples, 
many  of  them  of  great  value  and  rarity, 
and  many  of  them  his  own  personal  work, 
the  results  of  years  of  accurate  study  and 
patient  drawing.  T’here  are  some  artists 
who  have  been  impertinent  enough  to  de¬ 
spise  and  even  to  deny  the  artistic  quality 
of  Ruskin’s  work.  Rut  many  of  these 
drawings  of  Mowers,  of  shells,  of  old  build¬ 
ings,  and  especially  of  such  stonework  as 
(lothic  capitals,  Venetian  doorways,  the 
porches  of  cathedrals,  are  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  possess  a  quality  of  touch 
and  an  imaginative  sympathy  with  the 
thing  represented  combined  with  an  exqui¬ 
site  generalization  of  tnith  for  which  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  work  of  many  artists 
whose  names  stand  high. 

We  believe  that  by  Ruskin’s  work  at 
the  Art  School  in  Oxford  this  result  at 
least  will  be  attained,  that  the  young  men 
who  afterwards  will  become,  by  their 
wealth,  patrons  and  buyers  of  art,  will 
know  good  work  when  they  see  it,  and  be 
able  and  willing  to  rescue  from  the  ruin 
of  Italian  restorers  and  destroyers  pictures 
which  are  now  perishing,  uni)itied  and 
unknown.  They  will  cease  to  waste 
their  money.  The  expenditure,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  of  rich  people,  on  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  nicknacks,  on  Swiss  cottages 
and  silver  filagree,  and  Florentine  frames 
and  copies  on  china  at  Dresden  and  pietra 
dura,  is  as  pitiable  as  it  is  incredible. 
Room  after  room  in  large  houses  is  filled 
with  trash  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  at 
once,  for  the  demand  for  it  keeps  a  mass 
of  men  producing  things  which  are  only 
worthy  to  pave  roads  with.  The  very 
production  of  copies  of  pictures  is  in  itself 
a  crime,  and  the  only  thing  which  is  worse 
is  the  buying  of  them. 

Hut  we  must  close  our  p.'ii^er.  We 
have  spoken  with  oi)enness  of  the  faults 
which  we  find  in  Professor  Ruskin’s  work, 
and  it  has  been  diMicult  to  assume  the 
critic :  for  our  own  gratitiule  to  him  has 
been,  and  is,  so  deep,  and  we  are  so  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  infiuence  for  good  which 
he  has  had  on  Kngland,  that  blame  had 
to  become  as  great  a  duty  as  praise  before 
we  could  express  it.  And  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  blame,  we  felt  the  blessing 
of  contact  w’ith  a  person  of  a  strong  indi¬ 
viduality,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the 
middle  of  a  number  of  writers  cut  out 
after  the  same  pattern,  with  one  who  cuts 
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out  his  own  pattern  and  alters  it  year  by 
year.  His  theories  may,  many  of  them, 
be  absurd,  but  we  may  well  put  up  with 
the  absurdity  of  some  for  the  sake  of  the 
excellence  of  others,  more  especially  for 
the  sake  of  the  careful  work  which  hangs 
on  to  them  and  can  be  considered  apart 
from  them.  VV’e  should  be  dismayed  to 
lose  the  most  origin.al  man  in  Fhigland. 
It  is  quite  an  infinite  refreshment  to  come 
across  a  person  who  can  gravely  propose 
to  banish  from  Fmgland  all  manufactories 
which  require  the  use  of  fire,  who  has  the 
quiet  audacity  to  contradict  himself  in  the 
face  of  all  the  reviewers,  and  who  spins 
his  web  of  fancies  and  thoughts  without 
caring  a  straw  what  the  world  thinks  of 
them.  The  good  which  a  man  of  so 
marked  an  originality  does  to  us  all  is 
great,  if  it  is  provoking ;  and  we  had 
rather  possess  him  with  his  errors  than  a 
hundred  steady-going  w’riters  who  can  give 
solemn  reasons  for  all  they  say.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  excitement  which  he  awakens, 
the  delight  and  anger  which  he  kindles  in 
opposite  characters,  and  the  way  in  which 
his  words  create  a  stir  of  debate,  marks 
the  man  of  genius  whose  mistakes  are 
often  as  good  as  other  jiersons’  victories, 
and  who  from  this  very  quality  of  indivi¬ 
duality,  united  to  the  personal  attractive¬ 
ness  of  his  simple  and  sympathetic  hu¬ 
manity,  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  and 
lasting  goo<l  to  Oxford. 

We  have  read  many  lectures  on  Art 
Subjects,  many  books  on  Art  Criticism. 
They  have  their  merits,  merits  which  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  work  does  not  possess.  They 
are  formal,  easily  understood,  carefully 
arranged  ;  all  scattered  thought,  or  im¬ 
petuous  fancy,  or  wild  theory  is  banished 
from  their  jiages.  We  walk  through  a 
cultivated  garden,  the  beds  are  trimly  laid 
down,  the  paths  are  neat  and  straight,  the 
grass  is  closely  shaven,  the  trees  are  trees 
of  culture,  the  very  limes  on  the  edge*  are 
kept  in  order,  and  walls  surround  it  on  all 
sides.  At  last,  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
the  garden,  beyond  the  bounding  wall, 
and  looked  down  upon  by  a  row  of  pert 
hollyhocks  who  have  in  the  course  of 
many  seasons  arrived  at  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  double  Mowers  in  an  artistic  man¬ 
ner,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  wilcF  bit  of 
grassy  land,  full  of  gr.ay  boulders  and 
some  noble  trees  growing  as  they  likeut, 
and  l)elow  a  brook  chattering  pleasantly 
over  the  stones.  Every  Mower  of  the 
44 
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field  blooms  here  and  runs  in  and  out  is  tnie  there  are  burnt  spaces  of  grass 
among  the  rocks  and  roots  after  its  own  here  and  there,  and  clusters  of  weeds,  and 
sweet  will.  The  woodbine,  the  wild  rose  now  and  then  a  decayed  tree  stem  ;  but 
sprays,  the  ivy  and  moss,  play'the  mad-  for  all  that,  when  we  see  the  pleasant 
dest  and  the  prettiest  pranks  by  the  place,  we  do  not  think  twice  about  it,  we 
brook-side.  The  sky  is  blue  above,  with  forget  our  garden,  we  leap  the  wall  and  we 
a  world  of  drifting  clouds,  and  the  ground  live  far  more  than  haif  of  our  art  life  with 
below  is  a  mystery  of  light  and  color.  It  the  books  of  Ruskin. 
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Ill 

I  HAVE  endeavored  to  describe  the 
power  which  is  at  work  in  all  the  changes 
of  our  time,  the  power  of  organized  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  1  have  also  described  to  you 
the  changes  themselves,  and  have  repre¬ 
sented  them  as  being  mainly  of  one  kind  ; 
namely,  abolitions  of  monoply.  Now, 
there  are  many  who  complain  of  the 
partiality  shown  by  the  ruling  power  of 
the  time  for  this  kind  of  work,  maintaining 
that  much  more  necessary  tasks  are  neg¬ 
lected  for  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident 
that  some  very  necessary  tasks  remain  un¬ 
done,  and  that  public  opinion  at  least 
does  not  show  any  great  forwardness  to 
undertake  them.  Pauperism  is  as  great 
an  evil  perhaps  as  Church  ascendency, 
but  it  is  not  dealt  with  so  promptly.  Na¬ 
tional  education  has  waited  forty  years, 
and  about  twenty  years  ago  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  John  Russell  expressly  declared 
that  a  system  of  national  education  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  opposition  of 
religious  bodies  :  this  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  that  public  opinion  was  not 
sufficiently  pronounced  or  re.solute  for 
such  a  scheme  ;  .in  other  words,  that  it 
was  not  so  zealous  in  this  matter  as  in 
matters  of  another  kind.  It  appears, 
theft,  that  public  opinion  chooses  among 
abuses ;  that  it  is  not  animated  with  an 
equal  hostility  to  all.  'I'here  must  be 
something  either  in  the  peculiar  nature  of 
this  iww  er  or  in  the  conditions  under  which 
it  works,  or  in  both,  to  give  it  this  particu¬ 
lar  bias.  Why  is  it  that,  instead  of  an 
outcry  against  all  abuses  and  evils  that 
afflict  the  State,  we  have  had  simply  a  cry 
of  “  Down  with  monopolies  ?  ” 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  general  rea¬ 
sons  arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  help  to  explain  this ; 


but  perhaps  the  main  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  a  special  influence  which  is  at  work. 

1  will  consider  the  general  reasons  first. 
What  was  the  sovereign  jwwer  in  Kngland 
to  which  public  opinion  succeeded  ?  The 
influence  of  a  certain  number  of  great 
families.  The  new  monarch  was  installed 
with  great  expectations,  and  actually  ac¬ 
complished  some  reforms.  Rut  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  every  re¬ 
spect  superior  to  his'predecessor,  or  that 
his  predecessor  was  altogether  incompe¬ 
tent  :  even  those  who  welcomed  him  most 
warmly,  and  expected  most  from  him, 
probably  considered  him  only  better  on 
the  whole,  and  may  have  been  prepared 
to  acknowledge  him  inferior  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  new  rigime  would  shine 
in  every  kind  of  reform.  If  enlightenment 
was  wanted,  the  new  jKJwer  was  not  clearly 
more  enlightened  than  the  old.  The 
Lonsdales  and  Fitzwilliams  of  the  old 
regime  had  at  least  education  and  leisure, 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  vo¬ 
ters  entirely  wanted.  If  genius  was 
wanted,  the  old  power  knew  better  than 
the  new  how  to  find  it,  and  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  allow  genius  a  good  deal  of  scope. 
Moreover,  under  the  old  regime  govern¬ 
ments  were  more  stable  and  steadfast 
than  they  have  been  since,  and  therefore 
the  change  removed  one  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  all  difficult  refonns,  the 
feeling  of  strength  and  security  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministers  that  preside  over 
them.  Now,  the  highest  works  of  states¬ 
manship  require  these  three  things — great 
jmwer  in  the  Minister,  genius  to  counsel 
and  support  him,  enlightenment  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  weigh  and  decide  upon  his  plans  ; 
and  to  none  of  these  things  was  the  new 
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regime  favorable.  Where,  then,  was  its 
superiority  ?  Its  superiority  was  not  a 
general  one,  but  confined  to  a  si)ecial 
point.  It  w’as  not  a  class  ref^ime.  Any 
other  fault  it  might  have  as  much  or  more 
than  the  rej^ime  it  superseded,  but  it  had 
not  so  much  exclusiveness.  It  speedily 
threw  open  Parliament  to  a  multitude  of 
interests  which  had  scarcely  been  repre¬ 
sented  there  before,  and  in  that  far 
mightier  j)arliament  which  is  the  tnie  de¬ 
liberative  organ  of  this  regime — in  the 
Press — all  interests  were  represented  from 
the  beginning,  and  every  voice  was  free 
to  make  itself  heard.  A  regime,  there¬ 
fore,  which  had  one  special  virtue  would 
be  likely  to  distinguish  itself  by  a  special 
class  of  reforms.  When  the  spirit  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  was  expelled  from  the  (lovern- 
ment,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  mo¬ 
nopolies  would  fall  which  that  exclusive¬ 
ness  had  sustaineil. 

.\gain,  some  evils  in  the  State  are  fla¬ 
grant  and  conspicuous,  and  others,  though 
they  may  chance  to  be  greater,  are  of  a  more 
subtle  character.  With  these  more  subtle 
evils  i)ublic  opinion  is  not  remarkably 
well  (pialified  to  detil.  It  has  not  the 
blindness  which  was  sometimes  created 
in  the  old  regime  by  its  class  prejudices. 
The  accomplished  Wintlham  was  a  steady 
opponent  of  jx)pular  education,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  edu¬ 
cation,  but  because  he  felt  the  regime  with 
which  he  was  identified  to  stancl  in  need 
of  popular  ignorance.  Men  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  Windham  in  these  days  escape  such 
a  warp  of  the  miml  ;  the  removal  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  has  been  to  this  extent  equiv¬ 
alent  to  an  increase  of  enlightenment. 
Hut  the  other  kind  of  blindness  which  is 
not  produced  by  special  circumstances, 
the  common  blindness  which  arises  from 
want  of  cultivation,  has  not  been  removed 
by  the  change  o( regime,  and  public  o|)inion 
is  more  uncultivated,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  more  ecpiitable,  than  the  class  opinion 
it  sup[)lanted.  There  was  no  reason,  then, 
to  expect  that  public  opinion  would  be 
jiarticularly  keen  to  detect  abuses  that 
were  not  obvious.  Its  reign  was  likely  to 
be  characterized  rather  by  a  rough  fair¬ 
ness  and  honesty  than  by  deep  wisdom. 
In  this  very  matter  of  education  that  I 
have  just  mentioned  it  would  not  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  condemning  a  whole  class  to 
ignorance  on  considerations  drawn  from 
the  reason  of  State  ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  its  conception  of  the  value  o^  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  be  very  distinct,  nor  its 
notion  of  what  constitutes  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  very  accurate.  It  would  therefore 
not  opi)ose  education,  but  it  would  be 
quite  likely  to  trifle  with  it,  to  misunder¬ 
stand  it,  and  to  mismange  it.  In  discus¬ 
sions  about  education  it  would  be  apt, 
from  want  of  thoughts  and  feelings  about 
the  subject  itself,  to  slide  oft’  into  side 
issues  ;  and  when  the  question  is  of  turn- 
ing  young  savages  into  citizens  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  when  the  tpiestion  is  of  the  very 
souls  and  characters  of  the  young,  it  would 
be  tpiite  capable  of  getting  on  its  hobby 
of  tests,  quite  capable  of  hunting  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  through  the  very  school-room 
where  its  children  are  learning  to  read  and 
to  tell  the  truth.  It  would  be  likely 
enough  to  intrude  the  maxims  of  the  shop 
and  of  the  race-course  into  the  school ; 
one  would  not  be  surjjrised  if  it  proved 
unable  to  conceive  a  university  except  in 
one  of  two  ways — either  as  a  fund  to  be 
divided  in  fellowships  among  a  number  of 
])eople,  according  to  certain  rules,  or  as  a 
system  of  violent  and  dangerous  competi¬ 
tive  struggles,  carried  on  partly  in  the 
schools  and  senate-house,  partly  on  the 
'Fhanies  and  at  Lords’  Cricket  Ciround. 
To  deal  with  subjects  like  this,  in  fact, 
to  deal  with  the  whole  department  of  cul¬ 
ture,  it  is  evident  that  you  must  have  a 
(lovernment  of  the  wisest,  and  no  one 
has  ever  supposed  that  the  government  of 
j)ublic  opinion,  at  least  such  as  we  see  it 
in  this  age,  answered  that  description. 

Again,  there  are  some  great  political 
works  which  may  be  evidently  needed, 
and  may  ever  be  acknowledged  to  be  in¬ 
dispensable,  but  which  are  of  extreme 
difficulty,  which  recjuire  a  vast  collection 
of  facts  and  a  i)atient  application  of  con¬ 
trivance  and  discretion  to  a  multitude 
of  details.  Now  for  such  works  the 
regime  of  public  opinion  has  one  great 
advantage  over  the  old  regime.  The  old 
regime,  it  may  be  said,  had  no  ideal  of 
statesmanship.  Conservatism  being  uni¬ 
versal,  no  one  contemplated  such  a  thing 
as  constructive  legislation.  If  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  a  thing  settled  and  complete, 
so  that  the  only  question  was  of  inter¬ 
preting  it  rightly,  a  statesman  could 
scarcely  be  called  uixin  to  create  or  con¬ 
trive  upon  a  large  scale.  Only  some 
great  catastrophe  which  had  reduced  part 
of  the  constitution  to  ruins  could  furnish 
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such  an  occasion,  as  the  Irish  rebellion  of  understood  the  time  best  had  been  so  long 
’98  made  the  Legislative  Union  |x>ssi-  in  opposition  that  they  had  not  acquired 
ble.  The  appearance  of  a  vast  reforming  the  art  of  administration.  I'hey  were 
party,  and  the  familiarity  with  large  better  agitators  than  rulers ;  they  could 
changes  which  their  exertions  have  gradu-  represent  the  jxipular  movement  better 
ally  produced  among  us,  have  enlarged  than  they  could  direct  it.  Meanwhile  the 
our  conception  of  what  statesmanship  other  side  had  a  leader  with  the  experi- 
may  do,  and  have  led  us  to  conceive  of  ence  and  all  the  qualifications  of  a  states- 
such  a  thing  as  an  art  of  progress,  have  man,  but  he  passed  his  life  in  a  peqietiial 
made  us  change  our  conception  of  a  state  unsuccessful  warfare  with  the  spirit  of  the 
as  an  unchanging  thing,  which  has  only  to  age.  'I'he  Whigs  only  shone  when  they 
be  watched  and  protected  from  the  im-  were  in  opposition,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
pact  of  foreign  bodies,  for  a  conception  of  when  he  gave  up  one  of  his  principles, 
it  as  a  growing  and  develojiing  thing,  a  'I'he  consequence  w'as  that  the  regime  was 
thing  peri>etually  shifting,  advancing,  and  not  simply  that  of  public  opinion,  but  of 
putting  forth  new  organs,  and  requiring  public  opinion  ill  directed  and  reduced  to 
therefore  to  be  studied  with  method,  to  be  feel  its  own  way.  If  this  want  of  able 
hel|)ed  and  directed  in  its  changes  with  leaders  were  an  evil  incident  esjiecially  to 
boldness  and  expertness,  and  capable  of  the  regime  of  public  opinion,  if  jiublic 
being  indefinitely  developed  and  improved  opinion  is  likely  always  to  have  the  best 
by  genius.  But  though  the  present  regime  statesmanship  of  the  age  resisting  it,  and 
has  given  us  the  idea  of  this  higher  states-  to  be  served  only  by  the  second  best,  it 
manship,  it  has  at  the  same  time  placed  must  certainly  be  considered  an  unfortu- 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  nate  form  of  government.  Perhaps,  how- 
idea  being  realized.  The  actual  result  has  ever,  we  may  consider  that  this  is  already 
been,  that  the  statesmen  of  the  present  disproved  by  later  experience.  In  any 
age  have  not  apiHjared  great  in  propor-  case  it  is  possible  to  jxjint  out  the  special 
tion  to  the  greatness  of  the  changes  they  and  exceptional  circumstances  which  dam- 
have  introduced.  This  is  not  perhaps  a  aged  the  statesmanship  of  the  Whigs  of 
necessary  effect  of  the  dominion  of  public  the  Reform  Bill,  while  it  is  not  suri)rising 
opinion,  but  rather  a  consequence  of  the  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  veteran  ser\’ant  of 
j)articular  way  in  which  its  dominion  was  the  old  regime,  should  have  been  out  of 
established.  Had  public  opinion  made  its  sympathy  with  the  new  from  the  influence 
way  by  gradual  advances,  and  gained  for  of  his  training,  and  not  at  all  from  any 
itself  from  politicians,  first  respect,  and  natural  repulsion  of  high  statesmanship 
then  in  course  of  time  deference,  it  might  from  the  sovereignty  of  ])ublic  opinion, 
have  become  great  itself  without  too  much  What  is  important  for  us,  however,  is  to 
eclipsing  the  greatness  of  statesmen.  But  it  remark  that  the  present  perio<l  for  the 
gained  its  sovereignty  by  wrestling  with  and  most  part  has  not  been  favorable  to  the 
defeating  the  first  public  men  of  the  day,  higher  statesmanship.  'I'he  dislocation  of 
and  therefore  its  victory  was  won  at  the  parties  at  one  time,  and  their  even  bal- 
expense  of  the  prestige  of  statesmanship,  ance  at  another,  has  kept  statesmen  per- 
The  influence  which  should  naturally  sup-  petually  occupied  in  maintaining  their 
])ort  the  statesman,  and  receive  direction  positions,  and  has  thus  disabled  them  from 
from  him,  dictated  to  him.  'I'he  jx)pular  undertaking  great  public  works.  Anxietate 
movement,  while  it  humiliated  by  defeat  careus  animus — a  mind  free  from  the 
the  statesman  who  opi)osed  it,  was  greater  sense  of  insecurity — is  as  necessary  for 
and  more  commanding  than  any  of  the  great  works  of  statesmanship  as  for  great 
statesmen  who  joined  it  Hence  the  part  works  of  poetry.  Such  security  being  out 
of  the  statesman  for  a  time  lost  some  of  of  the  reach  of  the  statesmen  of  this  age, 
its  dignity.  There  were  statesmen  who  they  have  necessarily  leaned  on  their  oars 
had  administrative  skill,  character,  and  the  and  drifted  very  much  before  the  tide  of 
tact  of  government ;  there  were  others  popular  feeling.  Whatever  the  people 
who  had  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  wanted,  if  it  was  not  too  difficult  to  accom- 
the  jreople,  and  who  understood  the  signs  plish,  they  could  have  ;  but  difficult  tasks, 
of  the  times.  But  there  was  an  unfortu-  men  felt,  it  was  not  the  season  to  under- 
nate  want  of  statesmen  who  combined  take.  The  measures  of  this  age  are, 
both  sorts  of  qualification.  Those  who  therefore,  to  be  considered  not  merely  as 
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what  public  opinion  was  capable  of  de¬ 
manding  and  supporting,  but  what  without 
much  help  from  skilled  statesmanship  it 
felt  safe  in  carrying  through.  This  reflec¬ 
tion  will  explain  much  inaction  and  many 
omissions.  The  question  of  pauperism, 
for  example,  belongs  to  a  class  of  (jues- 
tions  with  which  the  present  age  has  hith¬ 
erto  felt  itself  altogether  inadequate  to 
deal.  It  is  an  enemy  which  a  minister  must 
grapple  with  alone,  if  he  is  to  have  a  chance 
of  overcoming  it :  no  ministry  is  a  match 
for  it  and  a  strong  opposition  together. 

'I'o  say  that  this  has  been  an  age  of 
feeble  ministers  is  ecjuivalent  to  saying 
that  public  opinion  has  hitlierto  been  much 
divided.  The  nation,  after  it  began  to 
nde,  for  a  long  time  showed  no  decided 
preference.  The  two  vast  parties  that 
formed  themselves  were  evenly  balanced, 
and  therefore  no  minister  could  gain  de¬ 
cided  support  in  a  decided  and  consistent 
course.  In  these  circumstances  we  had 
an  age  of  reforms,  but  of  easy  reforms.  It 
was  necessary  to  look  about  for  the  few 
principles  about  which  there  was  agree¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  which  were  sure  of  a 
majority,  and  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  very  utmost.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
more  natural  than  the  prominence  given 
to  the  question  of  monopolies.  Fair  play 
was  what  everybody  could  understand  ; 

“  an  open  field  and  no  favor,”  was  a  cry 
which  would  always  be  popular,  and  so  it 
was  kept  up  till  a  number  of  simple 
changes  had  been  accomplished,  which, 
when  the  total  result  of  them  is  reckoned 
up,  amount  to  a  remarkable  revolution. 
Hut  if  greater  works  are  to  be  accomplished, 
less  obvious  principles  must  first  be  agreed 
uiKjn,  and  they  must  be  grasped  so  firmly 
and  with  such  unanimity  that  a  statesman 
may  feel  secure  in  rearing  upon  them  an 
elaborate  structure. 

Such  are  the  general  causes  which  seem 
to  have  given  this  turn  to  the  movement  of 
the  age.  The  reflection  suggested  by  the 
consideration  of  them  is  a  commonplace 
one.  It  is  that  the  public,  to  be  a  good 
ruler,  wants  much  more  enlightenment. 
That  it  may  treat  great  questions  in  a 
worthy  spirit,  and  that  it  may  give  room 
and  support  to  great  statesmen,  it  must 
have  much  more  enlightenment.  Kn- 
lightennient  in  the  highest  and  largest 
sense  is  what  is  wanted ;  but  there  is  a 
lower  and  more  special  kind  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  that  would  go  some  way.  In  the 
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last  lecture  I  s|)oke  of  the  organization 
that  has  sprung  up  in  the  country  for  the 
jiurpose  of  furnishing  the  jieople  with  in¬ 
formation  on  (x>litical  subjects,  and  also 
with  the  opportunity  of  discussing  them. 
It  is  by  these  means  that  that  average  vote 
is  determined  ujHjn  the  wisdom  of  which 
de|)ends  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Now, 
in  this  machiner)'  there  is  a  strange  defect. 
One  very  obvious  way  of  enlightening 
the  people  on  political  subjects  there  is, 
which  nevertheless  is  not  taken.  News¬ 
papers,  leading  articles — we  know  the  skill 
with  which  our  Times  leader  puts  us  in  a 
condition  to  meditate  over  the  breakfast 
table  on  the  most  important  question, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  day.  We  are 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  facts, 
which,  carefully  se[)arated  from  the  un¬ 
necessary  ones,  are  arranged  before  us  in 
lucid  order ;  then  follow  all  the  most 
necessary  scraps  of  learning,  legal  or 
other,  that  may  assist  in  the  decision  of 
the  c]uestion  ;  then  follow  a  few  reflec¬ 
tions,  written  in  the  most  intelligible 
Knglish  and  with  the  most  skilful  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  the  average  under¬ 
standing.  Every  day  of  his  life  the  law¬ 
yer  ponders  there  for  some  half-hour 
before  he  plunges  into  his  briefs,  the 
schoolmaster  before  he  turns  to  his  heap 
of  exercises,  the  man  of  business  before 
he  opens  his  letters.  This  is  our  jwlitical 
education.  T’he  machinery  is  admirable  as 
far  as  it  goes.  That  half-hour  a  day  ought, 
you  say,  to  make  us  all  in  time  accom¬ 
plished  politicians.  Yes,  and  so  it  would 
if  a  certain  preparation  had  gone  before 
it.  But  without  that  preparation  it  never 
can  ;  without  that  preparation  I  believe 
that  little  more  will  be  acquired  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  than  at  the  end  of  one. 
Do  you  think  you  could  learn  Latin,  or 
(ierman,  or  geometry  in  a  year,  or  in  ten 
or  twenty  years,  by  studying  them  for  half 
an  hour  every  day  ?  That  half-hour  a  day 
might  be  most  valuable  on  one  condition, 
but  otlierwise  it  would  be  almost  value¬ 
less.  T'he  condition  is  that  you  should 
first  have  concentrated  your  attention  for 
some  considerable  time  upon  that  subject 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  You  will  get 
on  with  your  (ierman,  even  if  you  have 
no  more  than  half  an  hour  a  day  to 
give  to  it,  if  at  the  outset  you  devote  a 
month  to  it.  But  all  knowledge  stands  at 
the  top  of  some  hill,  or  at  least  hillock, 
and  wants  at  the  outset  at  least  one  strain. 
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one  continued  effort.  There  is  always,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  would  have 
as  it  were,  a  ledge  to  be  reached  before  been  endured,  but  for  their  close  connec- 
you  can  pause ;  if  you  pause  before  tion  with  Irish  grievances,  which  were  of 
reaching  that,  you  slip  back  to  the  ]jlace  the  same  kind,  and  which  were  not  to  be 
you  started  from.  This  is  what  most  endured.  In  the  last  centurj’  there  were 
people  do  who  read  their  Times  newspa-  two  reasons  why  the  Irish  influence  should 
paper.  They  have  never  taken  the  first  be  less  operative.  For  the  greater  part  of 
long  step,  and  so,  day  after  day,  they  that  century  the  Irish  population  lay  mo- 
struggle  with  ]X)litics  for  half  an  hour,  and  tionless  under  the  yoke  that  had  been 
at  the  end  of  it  slip  back  helplessly  pressed  down  ujion  them ;  the  people  were 
to  their  starting-point.  How  could  this  crushed  beyond  the  power  of  complaint ; 
be  remedied?  It  is  not  every  one  that  and  when  they  did  at  last  rouse  thein- 
can  make  leisure  to  think  over  political  selves,  it  was  with  such  hostility  and  nie- 
subjects  for  himself,  and  to  acquire  the  most  nace  that  England  was  driven  to  assume  an 
necessary  knowledge  about  them.  But  it  attitude  of  stublx)rn  opposition,  and,  while 
might  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  she  closed  her  ears  resolutely  against  the 
A  plain  man  would  think  that  nothing  grievances  of  Ireland,  was  not  likely  to 
was  more  necessary  for  a  boy  to  learn  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  those 
than  that  knowledge  which  might  enable  grievances  to  her  own.  But  when  the  re- 
him,  when  grown  up,  to  discharge  his  du-  bellion  of  ’98  had  been  put  down  and  the 
ties  to  the  State.  Since  our  schoolmas-  legislative  Union  accomplished,  there  be- 
ters  have  decided  otherwise,  probably  gan  a  period  when  Ireland  pleaded  her 
most  people  think  there  is  some  profound  cause  by  the  legitimate  methods  of  argu- 
reason  why,  nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  ment  and  agitation,  and  at  the  same  time 
done.  I  have  no  time  here  to  say  more  when  Irish  questions  were  discussed  fully 
bn  the  matter  than  this,  that  I  have  been  and  with  Irish  eloquence  in  the  English 
a  schoolmaster  all  my  life,  and  know  as  Parlianient.  Since  that  time  Irish  and 
w'ell  as  another  what  can  be  taught,  and  English  discontent  have  been  in  a  manner 
what  cannot,  and  that  1  believe  that,  with  fused  together,  and  the  natural  effect  has 
a  little  contrivance  and  a  few  good  text-  been  to  give  to  the  English  discontent  a 
books  that  might  easily  be  written,  poli-  far  more  bitter  flavor.  ’I'he  case  for  re- 
tics  could  be  taught.  form  is  immensely  strengtiiened  when  Us 

Ah  !  but  the  party  feeling  that  would  be  advocates  are  entitled  to  treat  of  England 
aroused  !  and  Ireland  together,  and  to  heighten  the 

It  is  strange  how  inexorable  we  are  in  modest  abuses  of  tlie  one  country  by  the 
enslaving  our  schoolmasters.  The  Eng-  enormous  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the 
lishman  who  wished  to  express  his  con-  other.  In  Ireland  reformers  have  found 
tempt  for  the  slavish  institutions  of  the  in  fact  the  only  lever  which  would  have 
Continent  said  to  a  foreigner,  “  There  are  been  potent  enough  to  lift  the  dead  weight 
but  two  subjects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  English  conservatism.  It  is  an  instruc- 
of  a  human  being,  politics  and  religion,  tive  lesson  of  the  way  in  which  moderate 
and  on  neither  of  the  two  dare  you  speak.”  abuses  should  be  attacked.  'I'here  is,  in- 
Just  so  much  reticence,  and  no  more,  we  are  deed,  no  way  of  dealing  with  moderate 
all  eager  to  impose  on  our  schoolmasters,  abuses  except  to  force  them  into  alliance 
I  said  that,  besides  general  causes,  there  with  gross  and  flagrant  ones.  By  them- 
was  a  special  influence  that  had  forced  selves  they  are  safe,  because  there  is  no 
the  politics  of  the  age  into  a  crusade  sufficient  reason  for  removing  them  ;  but 
against  monopolies.  I  was  thinking  of  when  grosser  abuses  of  the  same  kind 
the  reaction  of  Irish  politics  uixin  English,  are  swept  away,  they  go  too,  because 
'I'he  insular  position  of  England,  the  secu-  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  sparing 
rity  which  she  has  always  enjoyed  from  the  them.  It  is  also  an  instnictive  exam- 
more  serious  commotions  of  the  Continent,  pie  of  the  great  results  which  may  flow 
and  her  material  pros|>erity,  would  make  from  uniting  different  nationalities  under 
her  history,  since  the  Constitution  became  one  government,  when  that  government 
settled,  a  somewhat  dull  story  but  for  her  is  under  the  sway  of  opinion,  and  is  not 
connection  with  Ireland.  English  griev-  a  mere  blind  military  force.  England 
ances  for  the  most  jiart  have  not  been  so  and  Ireland  cannot,  it  appears,  be  close- 
extreme  but  that  they  could  be  endured,  ly  and  vitally  united  in  a  regime  of  opinion 
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without  suffering  profound  modifications. 
No  more  then  can  England  and  India. 
And  does  not  the  remark  suggest  to  us, 
at  the  same  time,  speculations  ujion  the 
future  of  Austria  married  to  Hungary, 
and  of  Russia  married  to  Poland  ? 

Ireland  presented  most  of  the  abuses 
of  England  on  an  enlarged  scale.  But 
this  was  especially  tnie  of  the  abuse  of 
monopoly.  'I’he  most  exaggerated  pictures 
that  could  be  drawn  by  the  most  virulent 
Radical  of  the  condition  of  Pmgland 
would  have  been  literally  true,  or  have 
fallen  short  of  the  tnith,  if  ap|)lied  to 
Ireland.  He  might,  by  a  high-flown 
metaphor,  have  compared  England  to  a 
conquered  country.  Ireland  was  a  con¬ 
quered  country  without  any  metaphor 
at  all.  He  might  have  compared  the 
landholding  aristocracy  of  P^ngland  to  the 
Normans  of  the  twelfth  century  tram¬ 
pling  on  the  newly  conquered  Saxons. 
There  would  have  been  wild  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  the  comparison.  But  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Ireland  was  in  fact  not  much 
more  than  a  century  old,  and  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  concjuerors  had  been 
secured  by  every  pitiless  method  that 
legislation  could  devise.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  in  order  the  leading  monopolies 
that  were  complained  of  in  England. 
There  was  the  monoj)oly  of  legislation 
held  by  the  landholders  and  the  Pro¬ 
testants.  But  nomination  boroughs  were 
more  numerous  in  projxjrtion  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  and  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  meant  in  Ireland  the  exclusion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
not,  as  in  England,  of  an  insignificant 
sect.  The  representative  system,  there¬ 
fore,  if  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  many 
in  England,  seemed  in  Ireland  a  simple 
mockery  to  most.  Commercial  restriction 
hampered  industry  in  England  ;  but  the 
industry  of  Ireland  had  been  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  by  it,  and  the  Com  Laws,  which 
in  England  meant  dearness  of  provisions, 
might  come  to  mean  famine  in  Ireland. 
The  monopoly  of  the  Church  in  education 
placed  a  certain  number  of  the  rising 
generation  in  England ‘at  a  disadvantage  ; 
but  in  Ireland  it  excluded  the  great 
majority  both  from  good  ])rimary  educa¬ 
tion  and  from  the  higher  education.  The 
right  of  the  Church  to  tax  the  people 
excited  murmurs  here  ;  there  it  created 
civil  war.  Here  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
provoked  some  opposition ;  there  it  was 
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regarded  as  an  intolerable  and  enormoi  s 
abuse.  Lastly,  that  great  monopoly 
which  the  age  does  not  attack  but  stead¬ 
fastly  maintains,  but  which  none  the 
less  helps  to  increase  the  mass  of  dis¬ 
content  and  to  hasten  change — the  right 
of  i)rivate  property  itself,  the  right  of 
one  man  to  be  rich  while  others  are 
poor,  or,  as  it  will  always  appear  in 
practice,  the  right  of  a  few  people  to 
possess  a  greater  share  of  the  national 
wealth  than  the  many — was  in  Ireland 
tenfold  more  invidious  than  in  England, 
because  in  Ireland  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  a  con<iuest  and  a  confiscation, 
the  memory  of  which  was  still  recent, 
and  because  the  landholders  were  not,  as 
in  England,  the  patrons  and  friends  of 
their  tenants,  but  for  the  most  part 
absentees. 

Thus  the  union  of  England  and  Ireland 
was  not  merely  the  union  of  a  prosperous 
country  with  a  very  miserable  one.  Ire¬ 
land  might  have  been  full  of  abuses  and 
yet  not  have  helped  forward  the  cause  of 
reform  in  England.  She  did  so  because 
the  evils  under  which  she  labored  reflect¬ 
ed  with  exaggeration  the  evils  of  England. 
The  anarchy  and  disturbances  of  Ireland 
constantly  forced  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  :  other  questions  might  be  put 
by;  but  for  Ireland  it  was  always  felt 
something  must  be  done.  And  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything  without  estab¬ 
lishing  precedents  for  similar  changes  in 
England  ;  for  all  the  principal  evils  of  Ire¬ 
land  existed  here  too,  though  in  a  less  ex¬ 
treme  form.  And  these  evils  being  all 
reducible  to  the  monopoly  established  by 
the  conquering  English,  pitilessly  exclud¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  Kelt  from  all  the  benefits 
of  his  native  land,  the  cure  of  Ireland, 
which  all  statesmen  and  all  parties  in  turn 
were  obliged  to  take  in  hand,  could  not 
but  consist  in  the  abolition  of  monopolies, 
and  then,  by  a  kind  of  reflection,  the  same 
character  was  impressed  on  the  political 
movement  of  England.  Hence  it  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  present  age  that  the 
principal  changes  introduced  in  England 
have  been  borrowed  from  changes  pre¬ 
viously  made  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  change  in  England  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  able  to  cjuote  in  support  of  their 
proposals  what  I  may  call  the  Irish  pra- 
judicium. 

Before  showing  this  in  detail,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  weapon  by  which 
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changes  have  been  wrought  in  England, 
was  first  tried  and  proved  in  Ireland.  I 
have  described  the  new  art  of  agitation 
which  belongs  to  the  present  age,  and  I 
have  contrasted  the  present  systematic 
and  powerful  action  of  public  opinion  with 
the  wildness  of  its  behavior  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  But  I  intentionally  passed 
over  one  great  interference  of  public 
opinion,  which  belongs  to  the  last  century, 
but  of  which  Ireland,  not  England,  was 
the  scene.  The  long  and  painful  regen¬ 
eration  of  Ireland,  now  in  progress,  begins 
with  the  threatening  intervention  of  the 
Volunteers  in  1779.  England,  in  her  de¬ 
pression  after  her  American  disasters,  was 
obliged  to  confess  her  inability  to  send 
troops  to  Belfast  when  invasion  was 
threatened  by  a  French  and  Si)anish  fleet. 
The  Irish  i)arty  saw  their  opjwrtunity. 
Volunteers  appeared  to  defend  the 
country,  but  put  in  an  irresistible  claim 
to  be  paid  in  {>olitical  ]X)wer.  I'he  old 
notion  belonging  to  an  earlier  state  of 
society,  of  a  connection  between  ])olitical 
franchise  and  military  service,  reapj>eared 
for  a  momenL  The  convention  of  Dun¬ 
gannon,  at  once  an  army  and  a  parliament, 
reminds  one  of  the  comitia  centuriata  of 
Rome.  But  it  anticipated  a  future  re^me 
at  the  same  time  that  it  revived  the  j)ast, 
for  there  first  appeare<l  the  organized  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  that  was  destined  in  no  long 
time  to  be  sovereign  in  both  countries. 
And  as  it  was  in  Ireland  that  this  power 
first  appeared,  so  in  Ireland  it  first  attain¬ 
ed  supremacy.  For  Ireland  was  the  scene 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  This  was  to 
be  expected.  When  public  opinion  is 
ready  to  take  organization,  it  will  do  so 
first  there  where  the  need  is  most  pressing. 
Leagues  and  political  meetings  will  be 
most  rife,  where  the  representative  system 
is  most  inadequate.  Ireland  was  before 
England  in  devising  the  machinery  of 
agitation,  just  as  much  as  she  was  behind 
England  in  parliamentary  representation. 
The  corruption  and  subserviency  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  provoked  the  Volunteers, 
and  the  absence  of  any  safety-valve  to 
carry  off  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  caused  the  Catholic  Association. 
While  the  Catholic  Association  changed 
the  character  of  the  government  in  both 
countries  by  enthroning  public  opinion,  it 
accomplished  at  the  same  time  a  definite 
alteration  in  English  institutions.  When 
I’rotestant  ascendency  fell  in  Ireland,  it 
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fell  in  England  too,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
According  to  the  principle  I  laid  down,  the 
great  grievance  carried  with  it  the  smaller 
one.  That  sect  which  had  least  to  hojK; 
in  England,  because  it  at  the  same  time 
had  little  iwwer,  and  excited  most  un¬ 
reasonable  alarms,  obtained  through  the 
fusion  of  English  and  Irish  |)olitics  its 
emancipation.  One  of  the  strongest  and 
most  inveterate  feelings  of  the  country,  its 
exclusive  Protestantism,  received  by  that 
change  a  shock  which  no  statesman  would 
have  ventured  to  give  it  except  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  and  the  necessity 
came  from  Ireland. 

The  next  great  change  in  English  in¬ 
stitutions  was  the  reform  of  the  representa¬ 
tion.  This  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  pure¬ 
ly  English  measure,  because,  though  the 
abuses  it  removetl  had  existed  on  a  still 
greater  scale  in  Ireland,  yet  they  had  been 
much  diminished  thirty  years  Iwfore,  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  agitation 
which  carried  the  Refonn  Bill  did  certainly 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  spread  from  Ireland  to  England. 
'I'he  influence  of  Ireland  is  in  this  case  of 
a  different  kind,  yet  if  w’e  examine  w'e  shall 
find  it  no  less  oiwrative.  We  shall  dis¬ 
cover  the  Irish  prajudicium  that  I  have 
s|M}ken  of ;  we  meet  with  that  argument 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  period 
— It  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  why  not 
in  England  ?  Read  the  speech  with 
which  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1831.  You  may  observe 
the  nervousness  with  which  he  announces 
the  act  of  disfranchisement  which  formed 
a  ])rincipal  part  of  it.  “  1  am  perfectly 
aware  that  in  making  this  pro|X)sition  we 
are  projMjsing  a  bold  and  decisive  measure. 
I  am  perfectly  aware,  and  I  should  myself 
vote  upon  that  persuasion,  that  on  all  or¬ 
dinary  occasions  rights  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  respected,  and  it  w’ould  be  no  small 
interest,  no  trifling  consideration,  which 
would  justify  the  invasion  of  them.”  How 
does  he  go  on  ?  “I  well  recollect,  how¬ 
ever,  the  language  which  a  right  honorable 
gentleman  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel),  stand¬ 
ing  there  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
jiroposed  the  measure  knowm  by  the  name 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  accompanied 
by  another  measure  for  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  200,000  freeholders — unoffending 
men,  who  had  broken  no  law,  who  had 
violated  no  right,  who  had  exercised  their 
privilege,  perhaps  ignorantly,  certainly  in- 
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dependently  and  impatiently,  in  a  manner  still  further  enlarged.  Here,  too,  the 
which  they  in  their  consciences  believed  precedent  had  been  given  by  Ireland  in 
to  be  best.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  re-  the  “  Act  to  Amend  the  Representation 
cite  the  arguments  by  which  Sir  R.  Peel  of  the  People,”  passed  in  ’50,  when  an 
had  defended  that  act  of  disfranchisement,  eight -pound  household  franchise  was 
that  extraordinary  evils  required  extraor-  substituted,  among  other  changes,  for 
dinary  remedies  ;  that  “  the  franchise  was  one  of  ten  pounds. 

no  doubt  a  vested  right,  but  it  was  also  a  In  free  trade,  the  influence  of  Ireland 
public  trust  given  for  public  pur|X)ses,  to  was  not  less  visible  than  in  parlia- 
be  touched  no  doubt  with  great  caution  mentary  reform.  Commercial  restric- 
and  reluctance,  but  still  which  we  are  tion,  like  every  other  grievance,  had 
competent  to  touch  if  the  public  interest  been  felt  much  more  severely  in  Ireland 
manifestly  demands  the  sacrifice.”  These  than  in  England.  English  commerce  and 
sentiments.  Lord  John  Russell  adds,  the  manufactures  had  repeatedly  called  in 
House  adopted,  and  “he  never  knew  any  the  Legislature  to  crush  the  comi>eti- 
measure  carried  through  the  House  with  tion  of  Ireland.  This,  therefore,  was 
greater  support  than  that  measure  of  dis-  the  first  evil  with  which  the  Irish, 
franchisement.”  when  their  spirit  revived  in  the  last 

Here  is  the  Irish prctjudicium,  and  see  century,  set  themselves  to  grapple.  The 
with  what  confidence  it  inspires  the  speak-  agitation  of  the  Volunteers  was  a  free- 
er.  ‘  Put,  sir,”  he  goes  on,  “  shall  we  trade  agitation  ;  the  end  of  it  was  the 
say  that  we  ate  bound  to  have  one  princi-  same,  and  the  means  partly  the  same,  as 
pie  when  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  the  end  and  the  means  of  the  Anti¬ 
concerned,  and  another  when  the  rich  and  Corn  Law  League.  But  this  resem- 
the  noble  are  interested,  and  that  we  must  blance  is  rather  curious  than  really 
consider  the  latter  as  sacred,  and  not  ven-  im]X)rtant.  The  Irish  movement  in 
ture  to  touch  their  privileges  when  the  this  case  was  too  remote  in  point  of 
public  interest  requires  it  ?  i  hall  we  say  time,  and  too  different  in  all  its  circum- 
that  the  freeholders  of  Ireland,  merely  stances  from  the  English  one  to  j)roduce 
exercising  a  right  which  the  Constitution  any  effect  upon  it.  The  leaguers  cer- 
gives,  may  be  deprived  of  that  right,  and  tainly  gained  no  confidence  from  the 
that  we  must  not  venture  to  touch  the  success  of  their  Irish  precursors,  and 
l)rivilege  of  the  noble  lord  who  returns  did  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  refer  to  it. 
two  representatives  to  this  House  for  Cat-  But  the  weight  of  Ireland  was  thrown 
ton,  though  the  Constitution  says  such  a  into  the  scale  of  free  trade  in  a  much 
jirivilege  ought  not  to  exist  ?  Are  we  to  more  conspicuous  and  decisive  way. 
make  this  glaring  distinction  between  the  Ireland  decided  the  question  by  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  i)eer  and  force  of  that  superior  jwverty  which 
the  peasant  ?  Are  we  to  disfranchise  the  makes  economical  evils,  which  to  us 
forty-shilling  freeholder,  and  must  we  not  are  only  serious,  fatal  to  her.  Dearth 
touch  the  borough  which  is  claimed  as  the  here  proved  famine  there.  At  the 
property  of  some  noble  lord  ?  ”  critical  moment  when  free-trade  prin- 

The  Act  of  1829  therefore  was  preg-  ciples  were  beginning  to  have  the  ad- 
nant  with  more  consequences  than  first  vantage,  happened  the  potato  blight  in 
apjjeared.  O’Connell,  with  his  Catholic  Ireland.  It  converted  first  the  VSTiig 
Association,  not  only  inaugurated  a  new  opposition,  and  then  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
dominion,  not  only  broke  open  the  gates  Lord  John  Russell  sent  to  his  consti- 
of  Parliament,  and  gave  the  first  pre-  tuents  in  the  City  a  letter,  in  which  he 
cedent  of  enfrachisement ;  they  created  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  prin- 
at  the  same  time  the  first  precedent  of  ciples  of  the  I.eague.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
disfranchisement.  Where  the  Irish  Ca-  resigned,  and  then  took  office  again,  ex- 
tholics  had  entered,  the  English  middle-  pressly  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  In 
class  and  the  manufacturing  interest  the  Queen’s  Speech  of  ’46  the  failure  of 
followed ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  the  potato  crop  was  alleged  as  the 
door  through  which  the  Irish  free-  reason  for  recommending  the  repeal,  and, 
holders  had  been  dismissed  were  ex-  in  the  speech  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
pelled  the  English  rotten  boroughs.  avowed  his  change  of  opinion,  he  rested 

In  ’67  the  franchise  given  in  ’32  w'as  his  case  principally  upon  this  occurrence. 
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Church  ascendency  extends  over  two 
departments  —  over  education  and  over 
religion.  And  in  education  there  have 
been  two  inono|>oIies — the  monopoly  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  also  the 
monopoly  of  all  the  religious  bodies 
taken  together.  Of  these  monoi)olies, 
one  has  always  tended  to  destroy  the 
other.  The  Dissenters  have  been  eager 
to  secularize  education  in  order  at  the 
same  time  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Church.  What  I  may  call  the 
mono|)oly  of  religion  in  education  is 
sacrificed  because  the  monojjoly  of  the 
Church  is  involved  with  it.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  gone  on  in  England,  where 
religious  differences  are  comparatively 
slight,  and  do  not  for  the  most  part 
extend  to  fundamental  jxjints,  either  of 
theology  or  morals.  It  has  gone  on 
amongst  sects  which  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
common  Christianity,  and  which  have 
habitually  and  sincerely  s|)oken  of  the 
Church  as  a  Christian  body.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  Ireland  the  Established  Church 
has  been  opposed  to  the  most  intolerant 
of  all  Christian  denominations — to  Ca¬ 
tholics  recognizing  no  Christianity  out 
of  their  own  communion.  A  religious 
difference  thus  deep,  and  capable  of  no 
compromise,  was  made  ten  times  deeper 
and  more  irreconcilable  by  the  fact  that 
the  excluded  sect  had  been  excluded  by 
naked  conquest.  It  had  antiquity  on 
its  side,  if  you  take  the  I'ory  scheme  of 
government ;  it  had  the  will  of  the 
people  on  its  side,  if  you  are  a  Liberal. 
Here  was  indeed  a  very  pretty  quarrel. 
Aggravated  by  every  conceivable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  it  was  the  masterpiece  of 
Erinnys.  A  drop  had  been  mixed  in 
Irish  politics  which  was  the  concen¬ 
trated  essence  of  discord.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  even  more  than 
in  other  departments,  therefore,  we 
might  expect  the  Irish  movement  to 
anticipate  the  English.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  point  we  have  reached 
in  1870  was  reached  in  Ireland  in  1831, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  point  beyond 
it.  Not  only  unsectarian,  but  secular 
education  was  then  forced  on  by  the 
irreconcilable  religious  difference  that 
divided  the  nation,  and  the  State  was 
already  able  to  take  uixin  itself  a  work 
that  many  years  later  it  was  obliged  to 
abandon  as  premature  in  England.  As 


usual,  in  the  controversy  that  now 
rages,  our  (loliticians  have  the  Irish 
prctjudicium  to  guide  them. 

In  the  expulsion  of  the  Church 
monopoly  from  tiie  higher  education, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Ireland  has  taken 
the  lead.  But  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  if 
not  the  earliest,  are  at  least  among  the 
earliest  examples  of  purely  unsectarian 
seats  of  learning. 

The  more  direct  attack  u|)on  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  Church  has  been  in 
both  countries  aimed  jirincipally  at  two 
l>oints — at  the  right  of  the  Church  to  tax 
the  community  and  at  its  connection 
with  the  State.  In  both  {loints  the 
assault  was  infinitely  hotter  in  Ireland 
than  in  England.  'I'hc  tithe  in  its  old 
form  was  destroyed  for  lioth  countries 
by  the  armed  resistance  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  the  church  cess  fell  in 
Ireland  before  the  church-rate  contro¬ 
versy  was  compromised  in  England. 
The  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
State  was  a  moderate  grievance  to  the 
English  Dissenter,  compared  with  what 
it  was  to  the  Irish  Catholic.  It  was  to 
Ireland  that  the  controversy  owed  all 
its  bitterness,  and  in  Ireland  the  con¬ 
troversy  is  now  over,  while  in  England  it 
still  continues.  But  of  this  in  a  moment. 

The  warfare  of  the  present  agp  against 
monopolies,  I  have  said  already,  seems  to 
near  its  end.  Not  only  does  little  of  this 
kind  now  remain  to  be  done,  but  there 
are  perhaps  signs  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  age,  by  which  I  mean  a  change  in 
the  forces  that  determine  the  political 
movement.  The  age,  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think,  has  been  what  it  has 
been  partly  because  the  position  of 
statesmanship  had  been  depressed  by 
the  victories  of  agitation.  One  class  of 
statesmen,  we  saw,  had  been  too  oiuch 
the  humble  ser\'ants  of  public  opinion, 
and  another  class  had  wasted  much 
energy  in  fruitless  attempts  to  resist  it. 
Meanwhile  public  opinion  had  been 
put  in  iKJSsession  of  supreme  power 
before  it  w'as  educated  to  use  it. 
Wanting  leaders  and  wanting  enlighten¬ 
ment,  it  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
itself  into  a  course  of  easy  reforms.  But 
both  these  evils  have  now  been  much 
mitigated.  Far  more  skill  is  now  de¬ 
voted  to  forming  and  educating  public 
opinion,  and  statesmen  have  taken  cour¬ 
age  to  assume  once  more  their  natural 
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position  of  leaders.  VVe  begin  to  speak  of 
the  approach  of  an  age  of  constructive  pol¬ 
icy  ;  that  is,  an  age  when  the  difficult  re¬ 
forms  will  be  i)ossible,  when  the  highest 
statesmanship  will  be  able  to  count  upon 
support  m  attempting  the  highest  tasks. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
the  current  will  hold  much  longer  the  same 
direction.  Hut  if  it  should  do  this,  it  is 
evident  that  the  recent  course  of  Irish 
]>olitics  indicates  the  future  course  of 
politics  at  home.  In  the  last  two  years 
new  precedents  have  been  made  in  Ire¬ 
land  which  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
l>e  used  like  the  earlier  ones,  as  levers 
to  unsettle  whatever  remains  still  firm 
in  the  fabric  of  Kngli.sh  monoj)oly.  A 
tenant’s  right  has  been  recognized  which 
not  many  years  ago  Lord  Palmerston 
pronounced  to  be  equivalent  to  a  land¬ 
lord’s  wrong.  This  has  been  done,  of 
course,  as  a  purely  excejitional  measure, 
and  the  English  landlord,  it  is  true 
enough,  is  very  different  from  the  Irish 
landlord.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  act  is  not  to  be  a  precedent,  and 
probably  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
at  all  closely  imitated.  In  a  certain 
point  of  view  it  runs  counter  to  the 
tendency  of  change  in  F.nglaml,  instead 
of  outstripping  it ;  for  it  places  a  restraint 
upon  the  circulation  of  land,  instead  of 
setting  it  free  from  restrictions.  Still 
it  is  an  interference  of  the  Legislature  in 
behalf  of  the  lower  class,  and  against 
the  landed  interest,  and  as  such  it  is  a 
pnrjudicium  like  the  others  I  have 
enumerated.  For  the  same  grievance 
exists  in  England  ;  here,  too,  there  is  a 
large  class  that  murmur  that  the  j)eople 
have  no  share  in  the  land — that  the  land 
has  become  a  monopoly.  If  this  cry 
should  gather  strength,  it  will  certainly 
be  in  vain  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  have  called  their  law 
exceptional,  and  a  concession  to  neces¬ 
sity.  It  will  be  drawn  into  precedent 
in  spite  of  them  ;  it  will  assuredly  not 
be  forgotten,  if  the  English  lower  class 
should  determine  to  be  like  the  French 
lower  class  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
soil,  that  the  Legislature  have  already, 
to  gratify  a  popular  wish,  abridged  the 
rights  of  landholders  in  Ireland. 

Hut  there  is  another  great  pending  ques¬ 
tion  upon  which  it  is  still  more  evident 
that  the  Irish  prajudicium  is  there.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Irisli  Church  set- 
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tied  a  controversy  there  which  rages  here 
too,  and  removed  an  ascendency  which, 
though  infinitely  more  invidious  there,  is 
yet  here  too  felt  as  invidious  by  a  large 
class.  The  great  grievance  is  gone,  and 
now  the  moderate  one  stands  by  itself, 
and  with  the  millstone  of  a  precedent 
round  its  neck.  On  this  point  there  can 
be  no  difference  between  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  Church  establishment. 
Those  who  dislike  State  churches  on 
jmnciple,  and  who  point  to  the  examples 
in  past  history  of  the  warping  and  cramp¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  churches  that 
have  identified  themselves  with  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  triumph  ;  those  who  think  the 
State  Church  the  higher  ideal,  and  that 
examples  taken  from  States  more  or  less 
despotic  are  inapplicable  to  countries  in 
which  the  government  is  thoroughly  and 
heartily  popular,  will  grieve  :  but  neither 
party  will  deny  that  the  Irish  prttjudicium 
hangs  over  the  head  of  the  connection  of 
Church  and  State  in  England.  I  think, 
too,  that  I  am  not  overstepping  the  for¬ 
bidden  line,  and  passing  out  of  history 
into  politics,  when  I  add,  that  nothing  can 
possibly  save  the  State  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land  exce]>t  such  a  reform  as  shall  deprive 
it  of  the  character  of  a  monopoly.  Mo¬ 
nopolies  may  be  good  things  or  bad,  or 
they  may  be  sometimes  one  and  some¬ 
times  the  other,  but  they  cannot  live  in 
this  age  :  the  time  is  angry  with  them, 
and  the  axe  is  at  the  root  of  all  that  are 
too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked. 

A  State  Church  that  excludes  or  repels 
into  some  inferior  place  those  who,  to  all 
plain  judgment,  are  ecpial  in  merit,  in 
piety,  and  learning  to  those  whom  it  pro¬ 
motes  or  favors,  has  the  character  of  a 
monopoly.  It  is  invidious,  and  that  is 
what  at  the  present  day  institutions  that 
are  national  are  not  allowed  to  be.  That 
is  the  one  thing  that  the  regime  of  public 
opinion  sets  its  face  against.  A  State 
Church  that  could  remove  from  itself  the 
brand  of  invidiousness  would  have  nothing 
to  fear.  It  might  disregard  the  Irish  pra- 
judicium ;  but,  so  long  as  it  is  a  mono¬ 
poly,  why  should  it  hope  to  escape  ?  No 
other  monopoly  escapes.  The  borough- 
mongers  have  fallen,  the  Protectionists 
have  fallen,  Protestant  ascendency  is  at 
an  end ;  and  if  the  oldest  and  most  uni¬ 
versal  of  all  ascendencies,  that  of  the 
male  sex,  is  threatened,  why  should  the 
Church  establishment  be  safe  ?  xdr^avg 
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x€u  IlarptxXof.  If  the  Universities  are  right  she  can  hope  to  hold  the  Cathe- 
taken  from  the  Church  because  they  must  drals. 
be  national,  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what 

'  ■  ■  ■ 
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Among  the  many  remarkable  pheno¬ 
mena  connected  w'ith  the  Gulf  Stream, 
not  the  least  remarkable  is  the  existence 
of  tliose  vast  floating  meadows  of  sea¬ 
weed,  commonly  known  as  the  gulf-weed, 
or  Sargassum  ;  whose  accumulations, 
within  certain  parallels  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  have  given  to  that  area  the 
name  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  These  marine 
prairies,  as  they  have  been  called,  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  all  navigators  since 
the  time  of  Columbus,  who,  in  his  first 
voyage,  received  his  earliest  check  ujwn 
failing  in  with  them.  The  great  pioneer 
entered  the  Sargasso  sea  in  lat.  26®  N., 
and  long.  48°  VV'.,  and  his  timid  ship¬ 
mates  at  once  took  fright  at  the  marvel¬ 
lous  appearance,  feeling  assured  that  their 
ships  would  be  entangled  in  the  weed 
until  they  were  starved  to  death,  or  that 
they  were  about  to  strike  on  some  un¬ 
known  coast.  In  this  part,  he  says,  “  the 
sea  was  covered  with  such  a  quantity  of 
sea  weed,  like  little  branches  of  the  fir- 
trees  which  bear  the  pistachio  nuts,  that 
we  believed  the  ships  would  run  aground 
for  want  of  water.”  They  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  how  such  vast  quantities  of  vege¬ 
tation  could  merely  float  on  the  surface, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  lobster  among 
the  weed  confirmed  their  fears ; —  and 
deeming  it  necessary  that  they  must  be 
either  in,  or  approaching,  shoal  water, 
they  entreated  the  heroic  discoverer  to 
turn  the  ship’s  head.  But  happily  he 
never  wavered,  and  on  the  tropic,  in  long. 
66°,  the  first  vessel  which  had  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  Sargasso  Sea  emerged  again 
into  clear  water. 

The  extent  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  in 
due  proportion  to  the  vast  natural  agency 
to  which  it  primarily  owes  its  existence. 
It  stretches  from  20°  to  about  65°  West 
longitude,  and  between  the  parallels  of 
20°  and  45°  is  of  considerable  width,  nar¬ 
rowing  from  12°  in  its  widest  part,  to 
about  4°  or  5°  where  least  developed  ; 
while  the  remaining  20°  of  westerly  ex¬ 
tent  takes  the  form  of  a  narrow  belt  of 


various  detached  tracts,  influenced  as  to 
situation  by  local  currents,  and  averaging 
4°  or  5°  only  in  width.  An  idea  may  be 
obtained  of  its  area  by  the  comparison  of 
Maury,  who  states  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  or  still 
better,  perhaps,  from  Humboldt’s  esti¬ 
mate,  that  it  was  about  six  times  as  large 
as  the  Germany  of  his  day. 

But,  although  the  geographical  bounda¬ 
ries  given  above  are  those  usually  recog¬ 
nized  by  hydrographers  for  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
invariable.  The  writer  first  encountered 
it  in  lat.  24°  N.  and  long.  36^°  W.  on  July 
I  St,  and  lost  it  a  week  after,  in  lat.  35°, 
long.  34°,  so  that  the  whole  area  was 
nearly  5°  farther  north  than  it  is  usually 
placed  in  the  maps.  It  may,  however,  be 
correctly  stated,  that  it  occupies  the  great 
sweep  made  by  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  in  the  East ;  while 
the  elongated  westerly  belt  extends  as  far 
as  between  the  Bermudas  and  West  India 
Islands. 

The  earlier  navigators  often  found  the 
gulf-weed  a  serious  impediment  to  their 
progress.  Lajrius  mentions  that  for  fifteen 
continuous  days  he  ])assed  through  one 
unbroken  meadow  {Praderias  de  yena, 
or  sea  weed  prairies,  as  Oviedo  character¬ 
istically  calls  them),  so  that  he  could  find 
no  way  through  for  oars.  On  certain  oc¬ 
casions  it  has  been  found  that  the  speed 
of  vessels  through  the  Sargasso  Sea  has 
been  materially  retarded  ;  and  it  has  been 
described  as  co  thick,  that  to  the  eye,  at 
a  little  distance,  it  appears  to  be  substan¬ 
tial  enough  to  walk  upon.  James  Barbot, 
Jun.,  voyaging  to  India  in  the  year  1700, 
says  : — “  Twenty  or  twenty-five  leagues 
west  of  Cabo  Branco,  we  often  see  the 
ocean  almost  all  over  covered  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  w’eed  of  a  yellow-green  color,  called 
Sargasso,  resembling  that  which  grows  in 
our  wells,  or  samphire,  bearing  a  sort  of 
seed  at  the  extremities,  which  have  nei¬ 
ther  substance  nor  savor.  No  man  can 
tell  where  these  weeds  take  root,  the 
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ocean  being  there  so  deep  ;  they  are  also 
seen  thus*  Hoating  on  its  surface  sixty 
leases  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  space  of  forty  or  fifty 
leagues,  and  so  close  and  thick  together 
in  some  places,  that  a  ship  requires  a  very 
fresh  gale  of  wind  to  make  her  way 
through  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  very  cau¬ 
tious  to  avoid  them  in  our  course.” 

I  hat  this  is  not  the  condition  met  with 
under  all  circumstances,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  passing  through  this  region  in 
1867,  the  writer  made  a  seven  days’  voy¬ 
age  through  its  central  portion,  during 
which  the  sea  was  at  no  time  covered 
with  the  weed,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
meadow.  It  made  its  appearance  usually 
m  large  patches,  generally  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  sometimes  apparently  sunk  to 
some  distance  below  it.  It  varied  con¬ 
siderably  in  appearance — was  sometimes 
dark-colored,  dense,  and  compact,  and 
covered  with  berries  ;  at  others,  pale  and 
attenuated,  with  few  berries.  The  masses, 
on  some  days,  were  round  and  shapely, 
anrl  usually  scattered  somewhat  indiscri¬ 
minately  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Oc¬ 
casionally  only  a  few  small  tufts  appeared 
for  many  hours  ;  and  on  one  day  the  only 
sign  of  its  i>resence  was  a  long  narrow 
streak,  extending  across  the  ocean  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  that  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  depenclent  as  it  is  upon  a 
great  physical  phenomenon,  changes  its 
jKJsition  according  to  the  seasons,  storms, 
and  winds  :  its  mean  position  remaining 
the  same  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
observations  during  many  years  past. 
The  flulf  Stream  is  the  great  power  which 
maintains  these  marine  pastures — a  cur¬ 
rent  whose  impulse  and  origin,  according 
to  Humboldt,  are  to  be  sought  to  the 
south  of  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope — after  a 
long  circuit  it  ixuirs  itself  from  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  and  the  Mexican  Ciulf  through 
the  Straits  of  the  Hahamas,  and  following 
a  course  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east,  continues  to  recede  from  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  until,  further 
detlected  to  the  eastward  by  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  it  approaches  the  Kuro- 
pean  coast.  At  the  point  where  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  deflected  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  towards  the  Kast,  it  sends 
pff  branches  to  the  south  near  the  Azores. 
'I'his  is  the  situation  of  the  Sargasso  Sea. 
Patches  of  the  weed  are  always  to  be 


seen  floating  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
(mlf  Stream.  Now,  if  bits  of  cork,  or 
chaff;  or  any  floating  substance,  says  Capt. 
Maury,  be  put  in  a  basin,  and  a  circular 
motion  be  given  to  the  water,  all  the  light 
substances  will  be  found  crowding  toge¬ 
ther  near  the  entrance  of  the  i)ool,  where 
there  is  the  least  motion.  Just  such  a 
basin  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  (mlf 
Stream  j  and  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  the 
centre  of  the  whirl. 

I'he  Gulf-weed  itself  has  so  i>eculiar  a 
history,  that  it  forms  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able  point  of  interest  in  the  description 
of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  It  is  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous^  species  of  the  genus  Sargassum, 
which  is  among  the  most  natural  and 
readily  distinguished  genera  of  the  family 
of  Fucaceae.  ^ 

I'he  great  cryptogamist,  Agardh,  enu¬ 
merates  sixty-two  species  of  Sargassum, 
of  which  the  one  concerning  which  we 
are  speaking  is  the  Sargassum  baccifer- 
um,  called  Fucus  natans  by  Linnieus,  and 
Fucus  sargasso,  by  Gmelin.  I'he  Span¬ 
ish  word  Sargazo,  or  Sargajo,  meaning 
sea  weed,  supplies  its  common  English 
name.  Agardh’s  botanical  description  is 
brief,  and  as  follows  “  .S',  bacciferum 
— Caule  tereti  ramosissimo,  foliis  lineari- 
biis  serratis,  vesiciilis  sphaericis  mucrona- 
tis,  petiolis  teretibiis.”  A  more  modem 
and  English  technical  description  of  the 

Sargassum  is  the  following  : _ 

Sargassum. — Frond  furnished  with  dis¬ 
tinct  stalked,  nerved  leaves ;  and  simple 
axillary^  stalked  air-vessels.  Receptacles 
small,  linear,  tuberculated  ;  mostly -in  ax¬ 
illary  clusters,  or  racemes.  Seeds^n  dis¬ 
tinct  cells. 

The  integument  is  leathery,  and  the 
general  color  brown,  of  varying  shades, 
sometimes  light,  and  sometimes  dark. 
The  most  striking  peculiarity,  on  a  cur¬ 
sory  view,  is  the  abundance  of  globular 
cells,  which  have  been  taken  by  the  un¬ 
learned  for  fruit,  but  which  are  in  reality 
merely  receptacles  of  air,  by  means  of 
which  the  plant  not  only  floats  ujxm  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  but  also  is  enabled 
to  support  vast  numbers  of  marine  ani¬ 
mals,  which  find  shelter  among  its  tan¬ 
gled  fronds.  Columbus,  the  first  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  descril>ed  the 
meadows  as  yellow  like  diy*  hay-seed, 
bearing  leaves  of  common  rue,  with  nu¬ 
merous  berries  which  turn  black  in  drying 
iike  juniper  berries.  These  berries  have 
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received  the  name  of  raisins  de  tro- 
pique 

The  species  of  Sargassum  only  grow 
where  the  temperature  is  considerable, 
but  they  have  a  very  wide  distribution. 
Dampier  says  that  he  observed  plants  of 
it  near  the  coast  of  New  Holland  ;  but 
they  may  have  been  an  allied  species. 
Agardh,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic,  Pacihc,  and  Indian 
oceans.  Sea-weeds  in  general  have  no 
particular  geographical  limits,  but  when  a 
comparatively  shallow  sea  offers  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  growth,  the  degree  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  light,  and  the  greater  or  less 
motion  of  the  waves,  are  very  important 
elements  in  their  distribution.  Again, 
the  depth  of  sea  has,  with  sea- weeds, 
an  effect  parallel  with  that  which  the  height 
of  mountain  sides  has  upon  land  plants 
— and  tlie  sea  weed  we  have  to  do  with  is 
confined  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
has  its  head-quarters  in  the  tropical  At¬ 
lantic.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  plants  of  it  are  occasionally  washed 
upon  our  own  shores,  although  we  can 
scarcely  reckon  it  as  a  liritish  sea-weed. 
It  is  not,  moreover,  altogether  a  useless 
weed,  for  it  is  said  to  be  eaten  in  China, 
and  to  be  used  as  a  pickle,  and  in  salads, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Hast.  The  quantity 
of  soda  it  contains,  in  common  with  other 
sea  weeds,  renders  it  useful  as  a  manure  ; 
and  it  is  even  in  repute  as  a  medicine  in 
some  countries,  and  among  certain  classes. 
Thus,  ill  South  America  it  is  used  as  a 
remedy  against  strangury  and  some  tu¬ 
mors,  as  Sargassum  vulgare  is  used  in 
calculus  ;  and  Rumphius  relates  that  the 
Cerman  and  Portuguese  sailors  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  use  it  for  the  same  purpose, 
first  macerating  it  in  water,  then  boiling 
it  and  drinking  the  infusion. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  Sargassum  which  has  already  been 
passingly  alluded  to,  but  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  the  attention  of  all  observers,  and 
more  particularly  of  botanists.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  Sargassum  is  always  found 
floating  upon  the  deep  sea,  and  is  yet 
destitute  of  any  apparent  means  of  propa¬ 
gation.  Agardh  remarked  that  no  fruit 
nor  root  could  be  detected ;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  it  grew  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  was  torn  up  by 
the  waves.  This  belief  was  very  general 
at  one  time,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
perfect  plant  was  unknown ;  but  that  the 


Gulf  Stream  collected  together  the  tom- 
off  masses  of  its  vesicular  summits.  Rum¬ 
phius  suggested  that  the  Sargassum  fed 
upon  the  fat  exhalations  and  oily  effluvia 
of  dead  fish,  and  other  organic  substances 
entangled  in  it.  Even  modern  publica¬ 
tions  state  that  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  it  is  first  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
comparatively  shallow  parts  of  tlie  sea  ; 
but  the  gulf-weed  is  never  found  so  at¬ 
tached.  It  always  floats  ;  and  is  healthy 
and  abundant  in  that  condition,  never  ex¬ 
hibiting  any  organs  of  fructification,  though 
constantly  putting  out  new  fronds.  Hum¬ 
boldt  at  first  supi)orted  this  notion  of  the 
plant  being  detached  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
from  its  fixed  position  in  the  Gulf  of  Flori¬ 
da  ;  but  latterly  that  distinguished  philoso¬ 
pher,  guided  by  the  observations  of  the 
eminent  German  botanist,  Meyen,  adop¬ 
ted  the  opinion  that  it  originates  and 
propagates  itself  in  the  Atlantic,  where 
it  is  so  abundantly  found.  Meyen,  in 
1830,  passed  through  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  great  band  of  gulf-weed,  and 
he  ascertained,  as  he  states,  from  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  several  thousand  s])eciinens, 
that  it  was  uniformly  destitute  of  root  and 
of  fructification.  He  therefore  concluded 
that  the  plant  propagates  itself  solely  by 
lateral  branches ;  denying  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  brought  from  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  as,  according  to  his  own  observa¬ 
tions,  it  hardly  exists  in  that  part  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  near  the  great  band,  though 
found  in  extensive  masses  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  Robert  Brown,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  had  not  been  sufficiently  exam¬ 
ined  to  enable  him  absolutely  to  decide* 
that  it  is  not  the  original  source  of  the 
plant.  Sloane  says  he  saw  Gulf-weed 
growing  on  the  rocks  of  the  shores  of 
Jamaica,  but  the  s|)ecimens  in  his  herba¬ 
rium,  says  R.  Brown,  belong  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  form,  and  are  alike  destitute  of  root 
and  fructification. 

\  closely  allied  species  {Sargassum  na- 
tans,  or  vulgare)  has  been  found  fixed  by 
a  discoid  base  or  root,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  species  of  the  genus ;  and 
since  Meyen  declares  that  he  has  found  all 
Agardh’ s  varieties  of  Sargassum  natans 
among  the  gulf-weed  of  the  Atlantic,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  has  seen  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  gulf-weed,  in  a  state  of  fructi¬ 
fication,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  conclusion  from  his  statements  seems 
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to  be,  that  this  plant  is  merely  modified  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  has 
been  so  long  placed.  It  is  not  yet  known 
what  other  species  of  Sargassum  are  mixed 
with  the  gulf-weed,  what  proportion  they 
form  of  the  great  band,  nor  in  what  state, 
with  respect  to  root  and  fructification, 
they  are  found.  Accurate  information 
upon  these  p>oints  would  be  of  considerable 
importance. 

I'hat  the  gulf-weed  of  the  great  band 
(says  Robert  Brown,  from  whose  commu¬ 
nication  on  this  subject  this  information  is 
chiefly  derived)  is  propagated  solely  by 
lateral  or  axillary  ramification,  and  that  in 
this  way  it  may  have  extended  over  the 
immense  space  it  now  occupies,  is  highly 
probable  ;  and  perhaps  may  be  affirmed 
absolutely  without  involving  the  (juestion 
of  origin,  which  he  considered  still  doubtful. 

It  does  not  ai)pear  that  any  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  Sargassum  is  originally  destitute  of 
roots,  even  those  most  closely  allied  to 
Sargassum  bacciferum,  though  some  of 
them  are  not  unfretpiently  found  both  in 
the  fixed,  and  in  considerable  masses  in 
the  floating  state,  retaining  vitality,  and 
probably  propagating  themselves  in  the 
same  manner.  The  late  Professor  Harvey 
conjectured  that  the  gulf-weed  might  be  a 
pelagic  variety  of  Sargassum  rulgare  in 
the  same  way  as  the  variety  subcostatus  of 
Fucus  vesiculosus  has  never  been  found 
attached,  growing  in  salt  marshes.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  vast  quantities  of  Fucus 
vesiculosus  occur  under  a  peculiar  form, 
consisting  entirely  of  sj>ecimens  derived 
from  sea-born  weed,  carried  in  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  which  sets  in  to  that  sea  from  the  At¬ 
lantic.  So  also,  says  Balfour,  Fucus 
tnackaii,  which  has  never  been  found  at¬ 
tached,  may  be  a  form  of  Fucus  notiosus, 
growing  on  muddy  shores.  I'he  fact  of 
the  floating  masses  of  Sargassum  being 
barren,  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
Macrocystis,  producing  fruit  only  on 
young  attached  specimens.  In  both  cases, 
says  Berkeley,  multiplication  is  so  rapid  in 
the  floating  beds,  as  to  render  fruit  need¬ 
less  ;  and  the  same  great  authority  on 
cryptogamic  botany  is  of  opinion  that  the 
same  individual  continually  protluces  new 
branches  and  leaves,  and  thus  multiplies 
the  species ;  although  he  thinks  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  whether 
or  no  they  receive  fresh  accessions  from 
plants  produced  on  rocks. 

Wherever  there  are  large  accumulations 


of  sea-weed,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
there  should  be  a  population  of  some  kind 
supported  by  them.  Speaking  of  the  kelp 
{^Macrocystis  pyrifera),  which,  though 
rooted  to  the  bottom,  extends  jjerhaps  60 
fathoms  from  its  anchorage,  Darwin  says  : 

“  The  number  of  living  creatures  of  all 
orders,  whose  existence  intimately  de¬ 
pends  on  the  kelp,  is  wonderful.  I  can 
only  compare  these  great  aquatic  forests 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  with  the  terres¬ 
trial  ones  in  the  intertropical  regions.  Yet 
if  in  any  country  a  forest  were  destroyed, 

I  do  not  believe  nearly  so  many  species  • 
of  animals  would  perish,  as  would  here 
from  the  destruction  of  the  kelp.”  And 
intelligent  navigators  have  remarked  the 
same  of  the  gulf-weed.  Capt.  Drey,  in 
his  voyage  from  Australia,  remarks  :  “  In 
lat.  29®  north,  w'e  entered  a  portion  of  the 
sea  covered  with  patches  of  sea-weed, 
around  which  swarmed  numerous  eel-like 
fish,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  little  blue-fish. 
These  last  swarm  under  those  floating 
islands,  sometimes  leaving  them  for  a  little 
distance — but  they  always  returned,  or 
swam  to  another.  The  crabs  crawled  in 
and  out  among  the  sea-weed,  and  other 
fish  of  a  large  size  came  to  these  spots  to 
deiK)sit  their  spawn  ;  so  that  we  were  in 
an  archipelago  of  floating  islands,  teeming 
w’ith  busy  inhabitants  and  animal  enjoy¬ 
ment.”  These  masses  of  floating  weed, 
indeed,  serve  as  the  retreat  of  an  innumer¬ 
able  host  of  marine  animals,  of  which  some 
live  in  the  midst  of  their  inextricable  laby¬ 
rinths,  and  others,  having  been  once  en¬ 
tangled  in  them,  cannot  escape,  and  are 
forced  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  these  immense  sea  forests,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  enclosed. 

On  returning  from  China  in  1867,  it 
was  my  fortune  to  cross  the  Sargasso  Sea 
early  in  July ;  and  moreover,  having  sev¬ 
eral  days  of  calm  weather,  I  spent  some 
time  upon  the  chains,  armed  with  a  grap¬ 
nel,  by  means  of  which  1,  from  time  to 
time,  was  able  to  raise  bunches  of  sea¬ 
weed  upon  deck,  for  examination.  Near¬ 
ly  every  bunch  of  weed,  so  obtained,  was 
found  to  be  peopled  with  similar  creatures, 
Polyzoa,  Polyps,  Annelids,  Crustacea, 
Molluscs,  and  Pish  ;  concerning  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  I  shall,  in  conclud¬ 
ing  this  paper,  make  a  few  observations. 
Though  not  absolutely  connected  with  the 
weed,  yet  as  occurring  side  by  side  with  it 
n  the  same  latitude,  I  may  mention  t  lag- 
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nificent  specimens  of  Physalia,  or  Portu¬ 
guese  man-of-war,  which  sailed  by  in  the 
beautiful  calms  of  that  region — their  blue- 
tinted  bladders  were  eight  inches  long, 
and  nearly  three  inches  above  the  water — 
their  long  threads  trailing  beneath,  and 
giving  shelter  to  a  number  of  little  banded 
fishes,  which  seemed  to  find  protection  in 
this  equivocal  position.  With  these  were 
Velelhe  of  a  proportionately  large  size, 
and  the  clearer  jX)rtions  of  the  sea  swarmed 
with  large  compound  Ascidians  of  various 
curious  forms,  described  in  a  former 
paper,  and  numerous  remarkable  Hy- 
drozoa,  many  of  which  are  yet  unde¬ 
scribed. 

The  most  characteristic  appearance  met 
with  on  the  gulf-weed,  of  an  animal  na¬ 
ture,  is,  undoubtedly,  those  encrustations 
of  a  polypoid  or  iwlyzoid  character,  with 
which  every  frond  abounds.  The  multi¬ 
tudes  of  these  minute  inhabitants  is  liter¬ 
ally  incalculable.  Every  leaf  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  them — every  berry  is 
more  or  less  changed  from  brown  to  a 
light  buff  or  grayish  tint,  by  means  of  the 
spreading  vegetating  polyzoaries,  allied 
to  what  is  known  to  us  as  the  sea-mat 
{Flustra),  though  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  encrusting  Polyzoa  of  the  leaves 
and  berries  were  of  one  species,  and  that 
of  the  stems  of  another.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  Polyzoa  appear  to  be  of 
the  genus  MembraniporOy  the  cells  of 
which  are  arranged  in  a  quincuntial  man¬ 
ner,  with  raised  margins.  These  curious 
cells,  and  the  social  mollusks  inhabiting 
them  afforded  a  constant  object  of  inter¬ 
est  for  the  microscope.  Associated  with 
them  were  graceful  Campanularia,  lower 
in  organization,  but  excelling  them  in 
beauty,  with  elegant  goblet-shaped  cups 
set  upon  monilifonn  stems,  out  of  which 
protruded  the  bunch  of  tentacles,  unpro¬ 
vided  with  the  cilia,  which  are  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  character  of  the  arms  of  Membran- 
ipora.  On  most  berries  also  were  the  lit¬ 
tle  spiral  shells  of  tubicolous  Annelids 
(Spirobis),  whose  branchial  tufts  appeared 
like  elegant  little  plumes  of  feathers.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  Vorticellse,  and  many  other 
minute  forms  of  life,  rewarded  the  micro¬ 
scopic  observation  of  these  fertile  marine 
plains. 

One  of  the  most  common  inhabitants 
of  the  gulf- weed  is  the  Nudibranch  Scyllaa 
pdagica.  On  every  bunch  of  the  Sargas- 
sum  which  I  hooked  up,  I  found  speci¬ 


mens  of  this  interesting  animal,  which  is 
found  in  the  list  of  British  Nudibranchs, 
but  is  not  figured  in  the  beautiful  mono¬ 
graph  of  Alder  and  Hancock.  Not  long 
since,  ScylUea  figured  among  the  V'ermes 
of  Linmeus,  until  Cuvier  first  placed  it  in 
its  true  j)osition  among  the  Nudibranchi- 
ate  mollusca.  It  is  a  widely-distributed 
animal,  owing  to  its  habit  of  living  on  the 
tloating  sea-weed,  to  which  it  adheres  with 
great  tenacity,  by  means  of  the  foot  or 
crawling  surface,  which  is  said,  by  most 
authors,  to  be  deeply  grooved,  with  the 
two  sides  extremely  thin  and  flexible,  and 
formed  for  clasping  the  stems  of  the  weed 
— a  very  necessary  provision  for  an  ani¬ 
mal  living  in  the  open  sea,  and  subject, 
otherwise,  to  be  washed  from  its  anchor¬ 
age  by  every  storm,  and  thus  destroyed. 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock  are  disposed 
to  believe  (arguing  by  analogy,  from  other 
stem-embracing  species)  that  the  foot 
would  be  found  to  be  really  flat,  but,  from 
observation,  1  am  able  to  say  that  the  foot 
of  Scylla;a  is  not,  like  other  Nudibranchs, 
absolutely  flat  when  walking  iqwn  glass  ;  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  foot  is  flattened 
out  in  the  centre,  like  a  disc,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  organ  presenting  its  natural 
folded  appearance.  So  tightly  does  it  at¬ 
tach  itself,  that  some  older  naturalists  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  permanently  fixed  to  the 
stems  on  which  it  lives.  'The  Scyllaea  is 
an  active  little  animal,  of  a  light  brown 
color,  and  opalescent,  very  much  com¬ 
pressed,  provided  with  two  club-shaped 
tentacles  near  the  head  ;  and  on  each  side 
of  the  back  there  are  two  pairs  of  erect, 
flattened,  irregular  lobes,  in  the  inner  side 
of  which,  and  on  the  back,  are  the 
branchiie,  forming  delicate  tree-like  tufts, 
irregularly  scattered.  This  little  creature 
was  in  constant  motion,  contracting  itself 
and  writhing  about.  It  readily  detached 
itself  from  the  weed,  and  swam  freely 
about  in  the  water,  moving  the  head  and  tail 
from  side  to  side  alternately,  so  as  nearly  to 
touch  one  another.  One  very  remarkable 
character  was,  that  when  thus  swimming, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  tentacles  and 
processes,  they  turned  back  downwards, 
and  bore  a  most  grotesriiie  resemblance 
to  a  small  four-legged  animal  with  long 
ears — a  Scotch  terrier,  for  example.  It 
was  in  this  position  that  Seba,  its  first  de- 
scriber,  figured  it  as  a  young  fish  ;  Lin- 
njeus,  and  after  him  fimelin,  also  describ¬ 
ed  it  upside  down. 
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The  Scyllaa  pela^ica  has  homy  cut¬ 
ting  jaws,  and  is  in  its  way  a  terrible  car¬ 
nivore  ;  for  this  alone,  of  all  the  Nudi- 
branchiate  mollusca,  has  an  armature  in 
the  stomach,  j)erforming  the  functions  of 
a  giz/ard.  Its  interior  is  lined  with  a 
broad  transverse  band  of  dark,  homy,  lan¬ 
cet-formed  plates,  having  their  edges  and 
j)oints  shar]),  and  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  cavity,  which  they  almost 
fill.  Moreover,  the  tongue  is  covered 
through  its  entire  length  with  denticulated 
spines,  forming  about  thirteen  transverse 
rows,  divided  by  a  narrow  groove  down 
the  centre,  on  which,  in  each  row,  is  a 
broad  ])late,  containing  a  central  tooth, 
with  three  or  four  denticulations  on  each 
side,  the  points  of  the  s])ines  being  di¬ 
rected  backwards  and  inwards. 

I  not  unfrequently  found  the  spawn  of 
Scyllaa  fela^ica,  which  has  not  before 
been  figured.  It  consisted  of  a  loose 
straw-colored  coil,  entwining  the  leaves 
and  berries  of  Sargassum,  and  embedded 
in  a  mass  of  transparent  gelatinous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  Scyl- 
l.ras  were  the  little  crabs  of  the  genus 
Planes  (P.  linneana),  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Grapsidae.  These  floating  crabs 
abounded  on  most  of  the  bunches  of  gulf- 
weed.  The  carapace  of  these  crabs  is 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  the  body  is 
compressed  ;  the  tarsi  are  thick  and  spi¬ 
nous,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
l)rojects  ;  the  front  limbs  are  short,  as 
are  the  eye  footstalks,  the  eye  occupying 
half  the  length.  They  are  confined,  like 
the  gulf-weed,  to  the  seas  of  warm  and 
temperate  climates,  and  offered  no  par¬ 
ticular  points  of  interest  beyond  their 
numbers,  and  the  proof  offered  thereby 
of  the  jilentiful  supply  of  food  obtainable 
by  such  colonists  on  the  patches  of  Sar¬ 
gasso.  Hut  a  more  interesting  Crustacean 
is  the  Neptunus  pelaf^icus,  or  Lupea  pela- 
gica,  so  called  from  his  splendid  swim¬ 
ming  capabilities,  which  render  him,  like 
Neptune,  the  master  of  the  sea.  I  had  been 
told  of  a  large  crab  seen  swimming  by 
the  ship  in  the  ojren  ocean,  and  shortly 
afterwards  had  its  existence  verified,  by 
taking  the  above-named  crab  in  a  towing 
riet  in  this  region.  This  species  swims 
wnth  great  ease  and  quickness,  usually 
near  the  surface,  and  can  rest  not  only 
u|X)n  the  drifting  seaweed,  but  even  upon 
the  top  of  the  water,  remaining  suspended 
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motionless  at  pleasure.  Its  form  is  well 
adapted  for  speed,  the  carapace  being 
remarkably  flattened  and  extremely  wide, 
terminating  on  either  side  in  a  long  spine, 
and  having  its  anterior  margin  strongly 
serrated.  Its  anterior  legs  are  robust 
and  armed  with  spines,  and  the  chela;,  or 
claws,  are  furnished  with  long  sharp  pin¬ 
cers,  of  a  singularly  trenchant  character. 
It  is  a  verj'  shark  among  cnistacea,  swift, 
certain,  and  deadly ;  graceful  and  tiger¬ 
like  in  its  movements,  never  tiring,  or 
needing  the  rest  which  most  other  swim¬ 
ming  animals  seem  to  require.  Swim¬ 
ming  to  a  patch  of  Sargasso,  it  would 
seem  to  prey  upon  its  numerous  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  then  swim  to  another,  which  in 
turn  it  depopulates — a  very  scourge  of 
these  floating  colonies.  The  oceanic 
swimming  crab  has  a  wide  range  in  warm 
seas,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
its  habits.  It  is  common  around  India, 
Australia,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  family  Portunidae. 

.Among  the  fishes  found  in  the  gulf- 
weed,  the  most  interesting  was  a  small 
species  of  Antennarius,  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Lophiada;,  fishes  of  the  hard-finned 
order,  generally  distinguished  by  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  being  elongated,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  ann,  which  supports  the 
pectoral  fins.  This  little  fish  lived  seve¬ 
ral  days  in  a  globe  of  water,  always  re¬ 
maining  among  the  weed  with  which  it 
was  supplied,  and  to  which  it  clung  tena¬ 
ciously  by  its  curious  arm-like  fins.  Its 
movements,  owing  to  this  remarkable 
conformation,  were  very  singular  and 
grotesfjue,  as  it  seemed  to  use  its  fins  as 
though  they  were  hands,  and  irresistibly 
gave  one  the  impression  of  a  greater 
amount  of  sharjmess  and  acumen  than  is 
usually  possessed  by  fishes.  It  was  fed 
regularly  with  little  bits  of  meat,  which  it 
watched  with  great  circumspection,  and 
would  never  be  induced  to  leave  its  hold 
upon  the  weed  and  seize  the  food  until 
all  appearance  of  danger  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  supplied  with  any  organ 
which  assimilates  them  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree  to  the  human  form  or  habit,  ac¬ 
quire  thereby  a  greater  appearance  of  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and  the  fact  of  this  faint  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  jiectorals  of  the 
Antennarius  and  the  human  hand,  gave 
the  fish  an  advantage  over  its  finny  breth 
ren  which  was  at  once  observable.  The 
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exigencies  of  its  structure  demand  a  gro¬ 
tesque  similarity  of  function,  which  is  at 
once  striking  and  interesting. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  all  the  animals  I  found  har¬ 
boring  in  the  Sargasso  weed  were  of  the 
same  general  tint  as  the  weed  itself,  as¬ 
similating  themselves  so  closely,  indeed, 
in  color,  that  it  was  often  difficult,  at 
once,  to  distinguish  them.  The  gulf-weed 
is  usually  (as  has  been  obser\’ed)  of  a 
rich  lightish  brown  color,  with  certain 
|)arts,  as  the  stems,  of  a  darker  brown. 
The  most  numerous  animals,  the  Scyl- 
laeas,  were  also  of  a  general  light  brown 
tint,  and  the  crabs  {^Planes  linneana), 
although  prettily  marked,  were  all  a  light 
brown,  so  that  when  they  got  into  a  mass  of 
sea-weed,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find 
them  again.  Various  little  shrimps  w’ere 
also  of  the  same  color,  and  the  Anten- 
narius,  although  exquisitely  marked  and 
mottled,  blended  in  tint  beautifully  with 
the  weed  in  which  it  resided.  Even  the 
Nrptunus  pelagims^  though  usually  de¬ 
scribed  as  grayish-green,  with  yellow  spots, 
was  here  of  a  clouded  reddish-brown  tint, 
little  differing  from  that  of  the  Sargasso. 
The  object  of  such  assimilation  one  can¬ 
not  imagine  to  be  otherwise  thin  protec¬ 
tion — for  although  the  enemy  was  equally 
protected,  its  prey  received  the  benefit  of 
concealment  from  it,  as  it  did  in  its  turn 
from  larger  enemies,  to  which  it  was  doubt- 
■  less  amenable  ;  while  in  its  relation  to  the 
small  creatures  on  which  it  fed,  its  size  and 
activity  would  be  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  any  advantage  they  would  lose 
from  the  concealing  color  of  their  enemy. 

I  met  with  a  curious  instance  of  prevail¬ 
ing  tint  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  w'here  the 
sea  had  an  intensely  deep  blue  color,  of 
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which  every  animal  captured  partook.  Not 
only  were  the  Janthinas  of  their  characteris¬ 
tic  violet  color,  but  there  were  small  vio¬ 
let  crabs  ;  rich  blue  Physaliae  with  violet 
threads  ;  blue-tinted  Velellae  ;  little  violet 
shrimps ;  and  beautiful  crystalline  Crus¬ 
tacea  {Phyllosoma,  Squillericthys,  etc.) 
almost  transparent,  but  all  more  or  less 
tinged  with  violet.  As  it  was  imjwssible 
to  see  these  animals  in  the  sea  from  above, 
so,  doubtless,  their  color  must  be  a  great 
concealment  from  their  enemies,  in  an 
ocean  where  this  color  prevails. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  by  affording  har¬ 
bor  and  pasture  for  these  animals,  even 
the  least  of  them,  owing  to  their  abun¬ 
dance,  must  have  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Fauna  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
For  so  inextricably  are  the  fortunes  and 
lives  of  races  of  animals  bound  up  with 
one  another  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
that  this  vast  feeding-ground  must  offer 
great  supplies  of  food  to  predaceous  fish, 
which  do  not  need  the  protection  it  affords. 
We  are  informed  that  the  pilchards  have 
left  the  Cornish  bays,  where  they  formerly 
abounded,  on  account  of  the  sea- weed 
being  cut  from  the  rocks  for  manuring 
puq)oses, — thus  destroying  the  small  Crus¬ 
tacea  which  formed  the  intermediate  feed¬ 
ers  between  the  sea  weeds  and  the  fish; 
And  so  we  may  imagine  that  in  the  event 
of  any  change  in  the  elements  of  the  Culf 
Stream  which  should  materially  diminish 
or  alter  the  iwsition  of  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
the  effects  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
great  fish  poimlation  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
widening  circles,  which  would  probably  not 
leave  unscathed  the  vast  banks  of  cod  and 
herring  which  so  largely  supply  our  mar¬ 
kets  with  wholesome  food. 
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We  believe  that  every  one  who  reads  at 
all,  every  one  to  whom  books  were  any¬ 
thing  in  childhood — and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  all  readers  in  manhood 
were  readers  in  childhood  —  every  man 
who  ever  took  up  a  book  for  his  diversion, 
can  look  back  to  some  i)articular  book  as 
an  event  in  his  inner  history ;  can  trace  to 
it  a  start  in  thought,  an  impulse  directing 
the  mind  in  channels  unknown  before,  but 
since  familiar  and  part  of  his  very  being. 


He  i)erhaps  wonders  how  the  book,  being 
such  as  it  is,  should  have  wrought  such 
marvels,  but  of  the  fact  he  cannot  doubt : 
he  was  different  after  reading  it  from  what 
he  was  before ;  his  mind  was  opened  by 
it,  his  interests  widenetl,  his  views  extend¬ 
ed,  his  sense  of  life  quickened.  And  he 
will  surely  find  that  the  book  thus  influen¬ 
tial  came  to  him  by  a  sort  of  chance, 
through  no  act  of  authority  or  intention. 
He  seemed  to  find  it  for  himself :  it  was 
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a  discovery.  His  teachers  had  surround¬ 
ed  him  with  books,  whether  of  instruction 
or  amusement,  suited  to  his  dawning  fac¬ 
ulties  ;  but  to  these,  however  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  he  can  trace  no  con¬ 
scious  signal  obligation.  No  doubt  he 
owes  much  to  them,  but  the  methods  and 
processes  are  lost.  As  far  as  his  mind  is 
stored  and  cultivated  they  have  an  im¬ 
portant  share  in  the  work  ;  but  his  mem¬ 
ory  is  treacherous  as  to  individual  services. 
'I’hey  are  associated  with  the  routine  of 
duty,  when  the  fancy  is  hard  to  enlist, 
because  they  were  suited  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  startle. 

Books  are  founders  of  families  as  well 
as  men — not  meaning  the  great  books, 
the  folios  that  overshadow  the  world  of 
thought  and  teach  ages  and  generations  to 
write  and  think  with  a  family  likeness — 
the  Aristotles,  Augustines,  Bacons,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  books  of  infinitely  less  weight, 
composed  under  certain  conditions  of 
fervor  and  vivacity.  For  we  take  it 
that  no  book  gives  the  start  we  mean,  let 
who  will  be  the  author,  which  was  not 
composed  in  heat  of  spirit  to  satisfy  a 
necessity  for  expression,  and  with  vigor 
of  execution. 

It  may  be  granted  that  of  all  reading 
novel-reading,  as  usually  performed,  is  the 
slightest  of  intellectual  exercises — one 
that  may  be  discontinued  with  least  per¬ 
ceptible  loss  to  the  understanding.  As  we 
view  the  enormous  amount  of  novels  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  press,  it  can  be  said  of  few 
that  any  of  the  readers  for  whom  they  are 
expressly  written  are  materially  the  better 
for  them.  A  chat  with  a  neighbor,  or  a 
nap,  or  a  game  at  bezique,  would  fulfil 
every  purpose  they  effect  on  the  jaded, 
hackneyed  attention.  Any  one  of  the 
three  modes  of  passing  an  hour  would 
leave  as  lasting  an  impression  as  the  aver¬ 
age  serial  manufactured  for  the  monthly 
demand  by  even  fairly  skilful  hands — that 
is,  on  the  mind  familiar  with  such  pro¬ 
ductions.  Yet  to  judge  by  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  of  genius,  the  novel  plays  a  part 
second  to  none — we  might  almost  say,  the 
foremost  part — in  the  awakening  of  its 
powers.  It  is  a  point  on  which  memory 
and  present  observation  are  not  only  not 
agreed,  but  strangely  and  absolutely  at 
odds.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  novel  of  recollection  and  the  novel 
of  to-day.  We  do  not  mean  in  literary 
merit,  but  in  the  sway  and  telling  power 
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on  the  reader.  WTio  can  forget  his  first 
novel  ?  the  tale  that  entranced  his  child¬ 
hood,  introducing  him  to  those  supreme 
ideas  of  hero  and  heroine  ;  opening  a  new 
world  to  him — not  the  nursery,  school¬ 
room,  play-ground  world,  but  a  veritable 
field  of  c’.oth-of-gold,  of  beauty,  achieve¬ 
ment,  adventure,  great  deeds,  success ! 
He  reads  the  story  now,  and  wonders 
where  its  power  lay — that  is,  unless  his 
lucky  star  threw  some  masterpiece  in  his 
way,  such  as  “  Ivanhoe,”  entrancing  to 
childhood,  and  still  delightful  at  every  age. 
But  this  is  a  chance.  The  exquisite  vision 
of  life  may  have  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
classical  story — the  action  is  stilted  to 
his  mature  taste,  the  language  turgid.  Or 
in  a  tale  of  chivalry,  he  can  only  laugh 
now  at  impossible  feats  of  heroism.  It 
may  have  been  an  historical  romance, 
such  as  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  which 
Thackeray  harps  upon ;  the  whole  thing 
strikes  him  as  at  once  false  and  dull.  It 
may  have  been  a  tale  of  passion,  flimsy  to 
his  mature  judgment,  though  the  author’s 
heart  was  in  it.  His  mind  can  scarcely, 
by  an  effort,  revive  even  a  faint  echo  of 
the  old  absorbing  excitement ;  but  not  the 
less  is  he  sensible  of  a  lasting  influence — 
a  permanent  impression  following  upon 
the  first  enchantment. 

Who  that  has  felt  it  but  will  class  such 
hours  among  the  marked  ones  of  his  life  ? 
What  a  passionate  necessity,  to  unravel 
the  plot,  to  pursue  the  hero  in  his  course  ; 
what  a  craving  for  the  next  volume, 
stronger  than  any  bodily  appetite  ;  what 
exultation  in  success  ;  what  suspense  when 
the  crisis  nears ;  what  pity  and  tears  in 
the  tragic  moments ;  what  shame  in  these 
tears — the  shame  that  attends  all  strong 
emotions — as  they  are  detected  by  un¬ 
sympathizing,  ({uizzing  observers :  shame 
leading  to  indignant,  protesting,  pertina¬ 
cious  denials,  haunting  the  conscience 
still,  and  deceiving  no  one !  What  a 
blank  when  the  last  leaf  is  turned,  and  all 
is  over ! 

Who  cannot  contrast  the  weariness 
with  which  he  now  tosses  the  last  novel 
aside,  with  the  eager  devices  of  his  child¬ 
hood  to  elude  pursuit  and  discovery,  to 
get  out  of  earshot,  or  to  turn  a  deaf  ear, 
when  the  delightful  book  is  in  his  grasp 
which  is  to  usher  him  into  another  world  ? 
What  ingenuity  in  hiding,  behind  hedges, 
in  out-houses  and  garrets — nay,  amongst 
the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  roof,  to  which. 
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neither  nurse  nor  governess,  nor  mamma 
herself,  has  ever  penetrated.  Even  the 
appearance  of  the  book  devoured  under 
these  circumstances  lives  a  vivid  memory 
— tom  page,  thumb-marks,  and  all.  But 
it  is  the  way  of  such  things  to  disappear 
when  their  mission  is  accomplished — to 
elude  all  search ;  though  for  some  we 
would  willingly  give  as  much  as  ever  book- 
hunter  did  for  a  rare  pamphlet. 

If  it  were  i)ossible,  as  has  been  more 
than  once  attempted,  by  a  system  of  rigor¬ 
ous  and  vigilant  exclusion,  to  confine  an 
intelligent  child’s  education  within  certain 
exactly  defined  limits — to  impart  what  is 
called  an  admirable  grounding  in  all  exact 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shut 
out  ever)'  fonn  of  fiction  from  its  mind — 
to  allow  it  to  receive  no  impressions 
through  the  fancy — to  compel  its  powers 
of  thought  and  perception  into  one  pre¬ 
scribed  direction, — to  suffer  it  to  read  and 
hear  nothing  but  fact,  to  imbibe  nothing 
but  what  is  called  useful  knowledge,  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  history  purified  of  all  legend,  its 
grammar  without  illustration,  its  arithmetic 
without  supposed  causes,  its  religion 
through  direct  precept  only, — and  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  another  child  of  equal  age  and 
jiowers,  which  had  learnt  nothing  labori¬ 
ously,  nothing  but  through  unrestricted 
observation  and  the  free  use  of  its  senses 
— knowing  nothing  that  lessons  teach, 
reading,  if  it  could  read,  only  for  amuse¬ 
ment, — but  familiar  from  infancy  with 
legendary  lore,  fairy  tales,  and  the  floating 
romances  of  social  life, — some  interesting 
conclusions  might  be  drawn.  .\s  the  first 
case  is  an  imix)ssible  one,  we  can  only 
surmise  which  mind  would  be  most  devel- 
oi>ed,  which  would  be  jx)ssessed  of  the 
truest,  because  most  clearly  and  largely 
apprehended  knowledge.  Father  system 
is  mischievous  followed  out  to  its  full 
lei^th :  these  victims  of  experiment  or 
neglect  would  each  be  wanting,  i)erhaj)s 
|)ermanently,  in  supremely  important 
elements  of  intellectual  power  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  what  would  be  the  voice  of 
experience  as  to  the  extent  of  loss  where 
the  higher  faculties  are  in  question.  All 
the  men  of  genius  who  tell  us  anything  of 
themselves  give  it — whether  intentionally 
or  not — in  favor  of  feeding  and  exciting 
the  imagination  from  the  first  dawn  of 
thought,  as  a  condition  of  (juickening  that 
faculty  in  time,  and  sustaining  the  human 


race  at  a  due  elevation.*  There  are  in¬ 
deed  dry  men,  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
restrictive  system  which  made  them  what 
they  are,  by  stopping  some  of  the  mind’s 
outlets  for  good  and  all ;  while  Fancy’s 
child,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  painfully 
conscious  of  something  missing,  some 
strength  needed  to  carry  out  the  brain’s 
conceptions  :  but  satisfaction  with  an 
intellectual  status  is  no  warrant  for  its 
justice.  The  i>oet  has  both  types  in  his 
thought  when  he  pictures  the  model 
child,  the  gro\vth  of  the  system  of  his  day, 
as 

“  A  miracle  of  scientific  lore. 
Shi))s  he  can  guide  across  the  pathless  sea, 

And  tell  you  all  their  cunning ;  he  can  reail 
The  inside  of  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars ; 

He  knows  the  policies  of  foreign  lands  ; 

Can  string  you  names  of  districts,  cities,  towns. 
The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  beads  of  dew 
Upon  a  gossamer  thread  ;  he  sifts,  he  weighs  ; 

All  things  are  put  to  question  ;  he  must  live 
Knowing  that  lie  grows  wiser  every  day 
Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  seeing  too 
Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 
Into  the  dimfiling  cistern  of  his  heart ;  ” 

and  contrasts  the  little  jirig  with  the  child 
expatiating,  all  unconscious  of  self,  in  the 
free  range  of  fiction  and  fairy  land.  It  is 
thus  Wordsworth  congratulates  Coleridge 
on  their  mutual  escape  : — 

“  Oh  !  where  had  been  the  man  ?  the  jioet 
where  ? — 

Where  hail  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  friend. 

If  in  the  season  of  unperilous  choice. 

In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  vales 
Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  ojien  ground 
Of  fancy,  happy  jiastures  ranged  at  will. 

We  had  lieen  followed,  hourly  watched,  and 
noosed. 

Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk  ; 

Stringed,  like  a  poor  man’s  heifer,  at  its  feed, 

Ix?<l  through  the  lanes  in  forlorn  servitude ; 

Or  rather,  like  a  stallW  ox,  delvarred 
From  touch  of  growing  grass,  that  may  not  taste 
A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets 
A  prelibation  to  the  mower’s  scythe  ?  ” 

It  is  common,  however,  for  men  of  ge¬ 
nius  to  comidain  in  their  own  case  of  a  de- 


•  Bearing  upon  our  subject  is  a  well<onsiderevl 
lecture  recently  delivered  and  since  published  by 
Lord  Neaves  on  “  Fiction  as  a  Means  of  Popular 
Teaching.”  The  line  of  thought  leails  him  chiefly 
to  dwell  on  the  value  of  parable  and  fable  as  moral 
teachers  for  all  time  and  every  age.  His  numer¬ 
ous  examples  in  prose  and  spirited  verse  are  not 
only  apt  and  varied,  but  show  a  familiar  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  literature,  both  Euroiiean  and 
Oriental,  of  the  subject. 
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fective  intermittent  education  in  a  tone 
which  gives  it  for  elaborate  training ;  it  is 
their  grievance  against  their  special  be¬ 
longings  or  against  society  generally.  They 
assume  their  imagination  a  giant  no  chains 
could  have  bound  ;  while  exacter,  more 
varied,  and  deeper  knowledge  would  have 
added  strength  and  power  to  their  crown¬ 
ing  faculty.  We  discover  this  querulous 
humility  in  men  who  have  acquired  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  to  whom,  therefore,  the  world 
allows  the  privilege  of  talking  about  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  aware  of  inecpialities, 
and  perhaps  feel  themselves  pulled  back 
by  deficiencies  which  would  not  have  dis¬ 
turbed  them  had  their  education  been 
more  regular  and  systematic  at  some  early 
period  when  they  were  left  to  themselves, 
and  allowed  to  follow  their  own  devices. 
Under  the  desired  circumstances  their 
jMjwers  would  have  been  more  on  a  level. 
T'his  is  probable,  but  the  level  might  be 
attained  through  the  checked  exuberance 
of  their  highest  and  most  distinguishing 
faculty  ;  a  sacrifice  they  would  be  little 
])repared  for,  though  the  average  of  capa¬ 
bility  might  be  raised. 

Mr.  Galton,  in  his  work  on  hereditary 
genius,  asserts  genius  to  be  irrepressible. 
To  us  it  seems,  like  all  other  kindling 
matter,  to  need  a  spark  ;  and  whatever  is 
not  inherent,  but  imparted,  may  be  want¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  wanting  either  through 
abject  circumstances,  or  efi'ectual  repres¬ 
sion  in  childhood,  the  period  when  the  di¬ 
vine  touch  is  given — given  in  some  mo¬ 
ment  of  careless  leisure,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  delight,  using  fancy  for  its  minis- 
trant.  There  is  a  critical  moment  in 
childhood  when  it  is  open  to  impressions 
with  a  keener  apprehension  than  at  any 
other  period  of  existence.  Scenes  and  im¬ 
ages  strike  on  the  dawning  mind,  and  eli¬ 
cit  a  flash  of  recognition,  which  later  on 
in  life,  and  taken  in  through  gradual  pro¬ 
cesses,  would  effect  no  such  maivel.  It 
is  perhaps  when  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
possibilities  of  life  falls  on  a  just-awaken¬ 
ing  intelligence  that  the  light  is  caught 
most  readily,  and  tells  most  lastingly  on 
the  intellect.  The  idea  must  not  only  in¬ 
terest,  it  must  be  new — something  hitherto 
undreamt  of.  A  child’s  first  apprehension 
of  poetic  fiction  is  a  revelation, — fiction, 
that  is,  that  either  tells  something  abso¬ 
lutely  new,  like  the  heroic  asi)ect  of  life — 
great  deeds  and  wonderful  adventures — 
or  which  gives  an  insight  into  the  passions, 


the  stir,  and  excitement  of  manhood. 
Nothing  written  for  children  can  produce 
this  commotion  in  the  whole  nature  ;  it 
must  be  something  absolutely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  experience,  representing  life  in 
a  new  and  wonderful  aspect,  of  which  be¬ 
fore  there  was  no  conception,  and  which 
yet  is  recognized  at  once  for  truth.  And, 
as  we  have  said,  it  must  be  come  upon  by 
accident  and  at  unawares.  There  is  fic¬ 
tion,  noble  fiction,  in  all  classical  training  ; 
but  men  don’t  look  back  upon  their  les¬ 
sons  for  the  moment  of  illumination  we 
si)eak  of.  Probably  it  has  come  before  to 
them  ;  for  early  childhood  is  the  time 
when  wonder,  curiosity,  expectation,  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  and  pleasure  itself,  are  sepa¬ 
rate  from  personal  consciousness.  It  is 
when  a  child  is  lost  in  a  book  or  heroic 
tale,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  that 
the  germ  springs  into  life.  The  i)oet  is 
made  as  well  as  born.  It  is  here  that  the 
making  begins.  Walter  Scott  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  bent  at  three  years  old,  long 
before  he  could  read,  when  he  shouted  the 
ballad  of  Hardikanute  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  aunt  Janet’s  old  bachelor  visitors. 

Children’s  tales  of  the  moral  sort,  how¬ 
ever  well  told,  and  however  valuable  for 
safe  reading  and  innocent  amusement, 
work  no  wonders  of  this  kind.  A  child’s 
story  deliberately  treats  of  matters' with 
which  the  child  is  familiar  ;  all  the  grown¬ 
up  characters  are  drawn  from  his  point  of 
view.  Miss  Kdgeworth  wrote  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  Simple  Susan,  but  it  touches  on  no 
new  ground.  No  one  looks  back  upon  it 
as  a  starting-i)oint  of  thought.  Still  less 
infiuential  in  this  direction  are  those  that 
draw  society  ;  that  bring  boys  and  girls 
together,  and  make  them  talk  and  act 
uix>n  one  another  as  it  is  supposed  that 
boys  and  girls  do  act.  At  best,  a  child 
learns  appropriate  lessons  for  its  own  con¬ 
duct  from  them.  Miss  Sewell’s  valuable 
tales  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tom  Hrown 
on  the  other,  open  out  no  vision  of  life ; 
they  are  not  of  the  fiction  that  sows  the 
seeds  we  mean,  though  the^  induce  swarms 
of  imitators  amongst  their  older  readers 
and  admirers  :  no  doubt,  for  one  reason, 
that  a  child’s  criticism,  its  questioning  sa¬ 
tirical  temper,  is  at  once  roused — the  pos¬ 
ture  of  mind  least  akin  to  inspiration.  In 
the  domestic  tale  there  is  a  constant  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  probable.  Here  the  child  can¬ 
not  but  feel  as  a  judge.  It  has  (^uick 
sight  to  detect  bombast  and  want  of  na- 
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ture,  which  might  have  passed  current  in 
unfamiliar  scenes,  and  enacted  by  men 
and  women.  And  because  verse  is  more 
out  of  the  range  of  a  child’s  critical  judg¬ 
ment  than  prose,  and  a  tale  sung  is  lifted 
into  a  higher  region  than  a  tale  said,  we 
find  romance  in  harmonious  numbers  take 
the  first  place  as  instigator  and  stimulant 
to  the  latent  spark  of  genius.  How  much 
of  our  poetry,  for  instance,  owes  its  start 
to  Spenser  !  when  the  “  Fairy  Queen  ” 
was  a  household  book,  and  lay  on  the  par¬ 
lor  window-seat !  Before  the  drawing¬ 
room  table  had  a  literary  existence,  the 
window-seat  fulfilled  its  function  as  the 
home  for  the  light  literature  of  the  day. 
The  parlor  window  was  the  form  of  popu¬ 
larity  Montaigne  affected  to  despise  and 
dread  for  his  essays,  as  placing  him  within 
everybody’s  reach  —  not  of  critics  only. 
Clearly  the  window-seat  was  better  adap¬ 
ted  for  the  explorations  of  childhood  than 
its  modem  substitute,  as  being  easily 
climbed  into,  more  snug  and  retired,  a 
miniature  study,  in  fact,  presenting  a  hid¬ 
ing-place  from  curious  observers  behind 
the  curtain ;  and  the  window  itself,  a 
ready  resource  for  wandering  eyes,  when 
the  labor  of  reading,  of  attention,  even  of 
excitement  demanded  a  pause.  “In  the 
window  of  his  mother’s  apartment  lay 
Sj)enser’s  ‘  Fairy  Queen,’  ”  writes  Johnson 
of  Cowley,  “  in  which  he  very  early  took 
delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms 
of  verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irre¬ 
coverably  a  poet.  Such  are  the  acci¬ 
dents,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  which,  some¬ 
times  remembered,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
times  forgotten,  produce  that  particular 
designation  of  mind  and  propensity  for 
some  certain  science  or  employment  which 
is  commonly  called  genius.”  With  his  self- 
chosen  studies  Cowley  acquired  that  dis¬ 
inclination  for  the  asperities  of  a  formal 
education  which  mature  genius  so  often 
laments,  “  and  he  became  such  an  enemy 
to  all  constraint,  that  his  master  never 
could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules  of 
grammar.”  Poi>e  says,  “  I  read  the  ‘  Fai¬ 
ry  Queen  ’  with  infinite  delight  at  twelve.” 
Dryden  calls  Milton  the  poetical  son  of 
Spenser ;  and  all  recent  biography  gives 
to  Spenser  the  same  pre-eminence  as  a 
prompter  of  the  nation’s  genius.  And  this 
not  only  because  the  flow  of  his  verse  and 
his  charm  of  narrative  naturally  attract 
children,  but  that  the  brilliancy  and  the 
strangeness  and  the  utter  difference  be¬ 


tween  life  as  he  draws  it,  and  life  as  the 
child  knows  it,  especially  qualifies  it  for 
the  work.  The  “  Fairy  Queen  ”  does  not 
so  much  suggest  imitation  as  other  poems 
do  of  equal  power,  but  it  awakes  a  faculty. 
The  poets  adduced  never  followed  their 
first  teacher ;  they  caught  nothing  from 
him  but  the  impulse — the  flash.  An¬ 
other  remarkable  and  eventful  impulse  of 
the  same  nature,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
was  the  i)ublication  of  the  “  Arabian 
Nights,”  awaking  power  without  giving  its 
direction.  To  this  Wordsworth  testifies  ; — 

“  Dumb  yearnings,  hidden  appetites  are  ours. 

And  they  must  have  their  foM  ....  \ 

In  that  dubious  hour, 

That  twilight  when  we  first  begin  to  see 
This  dawning  earth,  to  recognize,  expect. 

And  in  the  long  probation  that  ensues 
The  time  of  trial,  ere  we  learn  to  live 
In  reconcilement  with  our  stinted  powers. 

.  .  .  Ohi  then  we  feel,  we  feel. 

We  know  where  we  have  fhends.  Ye  dreamers 
then. 

Forgers  of  daring  tales!  We  bless  you  then, 
Impdstors,  drivellers,  dotards,  as  the  ape 
Philosophy  will  call  you ;  then  we  feel 
With  what  and  how  great  might  ye  are  in  league. 
Who  make  our  wish,  our  power,  our  thought  a 
deed. 

An  empire,  a  possession, — ye  whom  time 
And  seasons  serve;  all  Faculties  to  whom 
Earth  crouches,  the  elements  are  potter’s  clay. 
Space  like  a  heaven  filled  up  with  northern  lights 
Here,  nowhere,  tlicre,  and  everywhere  at  once:” 

and  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  recollections  of 
early  childhood,  writes  :  “  I  used  to  wi.sh 
the  .Xrabian  I'ales  were  true  ;  my  imagi¬ 
nation  ran  on  unknown  influences,  on 
magical  powers  and  talismans.  ...  I 
thought  life  might  be  a  dream,  or  I  an 
angel,  and  all  this  world  a  deception,  my 
fellow-angels  by  a  playfiil  device  conceal¬ 
ing  themselves  from  me,  and  deceiving  me 
with  the  semblance  of  a  material  world.” 

Dryden  ^ves  it  as  his  opinion  that  “  it 
is  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  an  invention  rather  than  to 
invent  themselves ;  ”  and  though  he  is 
speaking  of  the  obligations  of  our  earlier 
English  poets  to  Italian  sources,  rather 
than  of  the  mission  of  Oriental  fancy  to 
help  Western  imagination  to  the  use  of  its 
wings,  yet  his  argument  takes  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  a  first  im¬ 
pulse  from  without  in  opposition  to  the 
irrepressible  theory  lately  put  forth.  No 
doubt  a  work  of  far  less  decided  force  of 
invention  falling  on  a  kindred  fancy 
effects  the  same  purpose.  We  have 
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always  regarded  the  “  Autobiography  of 
David  Copperfield”  as  in  some  points 
imaging  Charles  Dickens’s  own  early  ex¬ 
periences.  When  his  hero  amuses  Steer- 
forth  at  school  with  repetitions  of  his  early 
novel- readings,  we  doubt  not  they  were  the 
tales  that  had  impressed  the  author’s  own 
childhood,  and  given  the  bent  to  his  ge¬ 
nius.  W'hen  little  Copperfield  pays  his 
first  visit  to  Mr.  Micawber  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  recalls  on  his  way  Roderick  Ran¬ 
dom’s  consignment  to  that  dreary  prison, 
and  there  encountering  a  debtor  whose 
only  covering  was  a  blanket,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  recollection  of  a  similar  vivid 
startling  impression  on  his  own  feelings 
which  made  the  humors  of  prison-life  at  all 
times  a  congenial  subject  for  his  pen. 

Curiously  illustrating  this  view  is  Cob- 
bett’s  history  of  what  he  calls  the  birth  of 
his  intellect  Cobbetts  was  certainly  an 
irrepressible  character ;  but  the  intellect 
which  gave  such  weight  and  impetus  to  it 
needed  an  awakening  which,  except  for  an 
accident,  might  not  have  happened  in 
childhood — the  age  essential  for  its  full  de¬ 
velopment  And  unless  Swift  had  chosen 
to  express  himself  through  the  medium  of 
fiction  (so  to  call  it),  his  mind,  however 
congeniad  withCobbett’s,  would  never  have 
come  in  contact  with  it  at  the  impressible 
l>eriod,  and  probably  never  at  all.  It  is 
one  of  the  main  gifts  of  influence  to  know 
the  right  means  to  an  end,  and  Swift  knew 
invention  to  be  his  means,  saying,  “  In  my 
disposure  of  employments  of  the  brain,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  make  invention  the 
master,  and  to  give  method  and  reason  the 
office  of  its  lackeys.” 

“  At  eleven  years  of  age  ”  (Cobbett  writes), 
“my  employment  was  clipping  of  box-edg¬ 
ings  and  weeding  beds  of  flowers  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the 
Castle  of  Farnham,  my  native  town.  I  had 
always  been  fond  of  beautiful  gardens,  and  a 
gardener,  who  had  just  come  from  the  King’s 
gardens  at  Kew,  gave  me  such  a  de.scription 
of  them  as  made  me  instantly  resolve  to  work 
in  those  gardens.  The  next  morning,  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  off  I  set,  with 
no  other  clothes  except  those  upon  my  back, 
and  with  thirteen  halfpence  in  my  pocket.  I 
found  I  must  go  to  Richmond,  and  I  accord¬ 
ingly  went  on  from  place  to  place,  inqui¬ 
ring  my  way  thither.  A  long  day  (it  was  in 
June)  brought  me  to  Richmond  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  T wo  penny-worth  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  a  penny-worth  of  small  beer,  which  I  had 
on  the  road,  and  one  halfpenny  that  I  had 


lost  somehow  or  other,  left  threepence  in  my 
pocket  With  this  for  my  whole  fortune,  I 
was  trudging  through  Richmond  in  my  blue 
smock-frock,  and  my  red  gaiters  tied  under 
my  knees,  when,  staring  about  me,  my  eye 
fell  upon  a  little  book  in  a  bookseller’s  win¬ 
dow,  on  the  outside  of  which  was  written, 

‘  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  price  threepence.’  The 
title  was  so  odd  that  my  curiosity  was  excit¬ 
ed.  I  had  the  threepence,  but  then  1  could 
not  have  any  supper.  In  I  went  and  got  the 
little  book,  which  I  was  so  impatient  to  read 
that  I  got  over  into  a  field  at  the  upper  cor¬ 
ner  of  Kew  Gardens,  where  there  stood  a 
haystack.  On  the  shady  side  of  this  1  sat 
down  to  read.  The  book  was  so  different 
from  anything  that  I  had  ever  read  before,  it 
was  something  so  new  to  my  mind,  that, 
though  I  could  not  understand  some  parts  of 
it,  it  delighted  me  beyond  description,  and 
produced  what  I  have  always  considered  a 
sort  of  birth  of  intellect.  I  read  rn  till  it  was 
dark  without  any  thought  of  supper  or  bed. 
When  I  could  see  no  longer  I  put  mv  little 
book  in  my  pocket  and  tumbled  down  by  the 
side  of  the  stack,  where  I  slept  till  the  birds 
in  Kew  Gardens  awaked  me  in  the  morning ; 
when  off  I  started  to  Kew,  reading  my  little 
book.  ...  I  carried  it  about  with  me 
wherever  I  went,  and  when  I — at  about  twen¬ 
ty  years  old — lost  it  in  a  box  that  fell  over¬ 
board  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  the  loss  gave  me  greater  pain  than  I  have 
since  felt  at  losing  thousands  of  pounds.” 

Who  can  tell  how  much  Cobbett’s  ad¬ 
mirable  style,  so  remarkable  in  a  self-edu¬ 
cated  man,  turned  upon  an  early  acquain¬ 
tance  with  such  a  model  ?  The  choice 
and  collocation  of  words  owe  much  to 
early  preference,  and  the  rhythm  which 
first  channs  the  ear. 

The  child’s  first  visit  to  the  theatre 
plays  a  telling  part  in  the  memory  of 
genius.  Our  rentiers  will  recall  Charles 
Lamb’s  vivid  recollections  of  his  first  play, 
“  Artaxerxes,”  seen  at  six  years  old,  when 
the  green  curtain  veiled  heaven  to  his 
imagination — when,  incapable  of  the  an¬ 
ticipation,  he  reposed  his  shut  eyes  in  the 
maternal  lap — when  at  length  all  feeling 
was  absorbed  in  vision.  “  I  knew  nothing, 
understood  nothing,  discriminated  no¬ 
thing.  I  felt  all,  loved  all,  wondered  all, 
was  nourished  I  could  not  tell  how.”  And 
W'alter  Scott,  at  four,  shouting  his  protest, 
“  But  ain’t  they  brothers  ?  ”  as  Orlando  and 
Oliver  fought  upon  the  Bath  stage. 
Ooethe’s  childhood-recollections  are  all  of 
the  theatre  and  living  actors  and  pupi)ets, 
his  earliest  and  lasting  inspifation.  But 
the  excitement  of  the  scene  commonly 
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makes  a  child  too  conscious  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  of  his  own  {lart  in  it,  for  the 
magic  of  new  impressions  to  work  undis¬ 
turbed.  A  clever  child  is  stimulated  to 
immediate  imitation  of  what  it  sees.  The 
sight  of  the  actors,  the  gaudy  accessories, 
the  artificial  tones,  lower  the  level.  The 
noblest  language,  the  most  impressive 
scenes,  don’t  work  on  the  mind  as  they 
do  pictured  by  the  busy  absorbed  fancy. 
No  child  reding  “  Macbeth  ”  or  the 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  could  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  of  composing  a  play ;  but, 
taken  to  the  theatre,  play-writing  proposes 
itself  as  an  obvious  amusement.  “  It  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,”  said 
Southey,  at  eight  years  old  an  habitue.,  to 
w'rite  a  play.”  “Is  it,  my  dear?”  said 
the  lady  he  addressed.  “  Yes,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  for  you  know  you  have  only  to 
think  what  you  would  say  if  you  were  in 
the  place  of  the  characters,  and  to  make 
them  say  it :  ”  a  notion  very  current  with 
children,  who  expect  the  words  to  come 
with  the  situation,  but  unpromising  for 
future  success.  We  find  always  a  period 
of  gestation  between  the  first  prompting 
and  great  achievement. 

The  most  striking  conjunction  of  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  for  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  is  seen  where  severe  study  imparts  the 
strength  essential  to  the  forcible  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas,  and  gives  vigor  to  the  mind’s 
conceptions,  yet  leaves  leisure  and  opiiortu- 
nity  in  the  season  of  “  iinperilous  choice  ” 
for  the  due  working  and  entertainment  of 
happy  accidents ;  infusing  new  images 
through  the  medium  of  pleasure,  the  more 
delightful  from  an  experience  of  task¬ 
work  and  labor  imposed.  The  intel¬ 
lect  labors  still,  but  it  rejoices  even  in 
a  strain  to  full  tension,  exacted  neither 
by  duty  nor  teacher’s  will,  but  by  cuno- 
sity  catching  a  glimpse  of  what  life  may 
be,  and  what  the  world  offers,  to  its  choi¬ 
cer  spirits.  Where  to  these  is  added  the 
excitement  of  stirring  times,  and  the  clash 
and  conflict  of  great  interests,  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  circumstances  under  which  Mil¬ 
ton’s  genius  developed  itself,  and  later  on 
the  sdiool  of  our  Lake  poets.  Sometimes 
great  political  events  are  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  give  the  stimulus  to  child¬ 
hood,  providing  they  are  viewed  from  a 
snfficient  distance,  and  are  absolutely  re¬ 
moved  from  personal  participation.  In 
times  of  great  wars,  great  tragedies,  great 
discoveries,  vast  social  changes,  indelible 


impressions  are  made  on  the  minds  of 
children,  who  hear  of  them  as  they  hear  a 
fairy  tale,  or  the  things  that  happened 
once  upon  a  time.  We  see  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  telling  on  the  little  Bronte  children, 
in  their  remote  seclusion,  who  lived  in  a 
permanent  excitement  about  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  used  to  invent  stories,  of 
which  the  Marquess  of  Douro  was  the 
hero.  But  infancy  rarely  gets  the  proper 
ring  of  these  public  stimulants.  In  weal¬ 
thy  well-regulated  households  the  children 
are  in  the  nursery  when  telegrams  bring 
their  startling  news,  and  the  pajter  at  the 
breakfast-table  tells  of  the  hero  falling  in 
battle,  of  great  cities  besieged,  of  new 
lands  discovered,  the  earth’s  treasures 
brought  to  light,  kings  dethroned,  empe¬ 
rors  taken  captive,  and  a  nation’s  joy  sud¬ 
denly  turned  to  mourning.  'Therefore, 
still  to  prefigure  the  turns  and  shocks  of 
fate — the  deeper  emotions  of  manhood — 
and  to  prepare  heart  and  soul  for  their 
keen  reception  and  elocjuent  portrayal, 
must  infancy  be  fed  on  fictitious  wonders, 
joys,  and  sorrows,  and  so  learn  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  life  as  the  mass  use  and 
treat  it,  and  life  in  its  nobleness,  its 
fascinations,  its  capabilities ;  thus  provi¬ 
ding  it  with  a  pictured  experience  and 
standard  of  comparison. 

As  the  world  goes,  however,  it  is  not 
only  that  the  child  is  out  of  sight  of  ex¬ 
citements,  but  that  the  excitements  of 
common  life  are  small  and  piecemeal  ;  in¬ 
tolerable  -to  eager  exj>ectation,  if  this  be 
really  all.  Life  is  rarely  seen  in  pictu- 
restiue  circumstances  ;  where  it  is,  doubt¬ 
less  it  makes  a  deep  impression.  Any 
disinterested  emotion  from  public  events 
leaves  an  indelible  mark  on  the  memory 
of  childhood.  To  find  mamma  crying 
“l)ecause  they  have  cut  the  Queen  of 
France’s  head  off,”  was  an  intellectual 
stimulus  of  the  noblest  sort  fur  little  girls 
fourscore  years  ago,  but  one  which  does 
not  often  come  in  the  way  of  little  girls. 
We  old  folks  cannot  regret  the  humdrum 
exterior  of  our  insular  existence  (if  in  the 
painful — we  trust  it  may  also  be  passing 
— excitement  of  fierce  war  between  neigh¬ 
bor  nations  we  may  use  the  expression), 
knowing  that  emotion  means  discomfort 
and  worse.  We  are  content  that  the  in¬ 
fant  should  establish  it  as  an  axiom  that 
grown-up  jieople  do  not  cry,  nor  allow 
themselves  in  any  turbid  irregularities. 
It  is  well  that  joys  and  griefs  should  hide 
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their  disorder  from  young  eyes  trouble- 
somely  inciuisitive  in  such  matters,  and 
treasuring  up  in  memory  every  abnormal 
display  of  passion  as  something  rare  and 
startling — if  seen,  that  is,  under  dignified 
or  elevating  circumstances,  for  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  ill-temper  are  not  what  we 
mean.  Not  the  less  is  it  part  of  a  really 
liberal  education  to  know  of  such  things 
with  reali^ing  power ;  one,  we  assert, 
which  fiction  can  alone  adequately  per¬ 
form.  History  tells  of  great  sorrows  and 
great  successes,  but  it  is  only  poetry  and 
fancy  that  can  make  them  felt.  It  was 
the  old  woman’s  stories,  listened  to  by 
Hums — she  who  had  the  largest,  wildest 
collection  in  the  whole  country,  of  tales 
and  songs  about  witches,  apparitions, 
giants,  enchanted  towers,  and  dragons — 
that  enlarged  his  imagination  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  heroic  fact,  and  made  reading 
the  lives  of  Hannibal  and  William  Wallace 
such  an  epoch.  History  of  itself,  eagerly 
apprehended  in  childhood,  ministers  to 
personal  ambition  ;  and  premature  am¬ 
bition  does  not,  we  think,  lead  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  its  hopes.  The  boy  who  devours 
I’tutarch’s  lives  of  great  men  hopes  to 
rival  them.  Fiction  proper  induces 
dreams,  it  may  be,  of  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  but  it  more  naturally  sets  the  child 
iil)on  weaving  tales  of  his  own,  in  which 
self  is  forgotten. 

Kut  if  works  of  fancy  jierform  such  won¬ 
ders  on  the  masculine  mind — if  to  it  men 
of  genius  trace  their  first  consciousness  of 
thought,  the  beginning  of  their  present 
selves — much  more  is  this  the  case  with 
women.  If  women,  learning  fact  in  a 
slipshod,  inaccurate,  unattractive  way,  are 
at  the  same  time  cut  off  from  fiction,  as  by 
some  strict,  scrupulous  teachers  they  are, 
where  is  the  wonder  if  their  interests  and 
intellect  alike  stand  at  a  low  level  ?  Miss 
Thackeray’s  sleeping  beauty,  before  the 
awakener  comes,  iiersonates  with  little 
exaggeration  the  mental  famine  in  which 
some  girls  grow  up  to  meagre  womanhood, 
learning  dull  lessons,  practising  stock- 
pieces,  hearing  only  drowsy  family  talk  of 
“  hurdles  and  pump-handles,”  and  adding 
their  quota  to  the  barren  discourse,  like 
Cecilia  in  the  story,  with,  “  Mamma,  we 
saw  ever  so  many  slugs  in  the  laurel 
walk — didn’t  we,  Maria  ?  I  think  there  are 
a  great  many  slugs  in  our  place." 

There  are  many  women  desultory,  rest¬ 
less,  incorrigible  interrupters,  incapable  of 


amusing  themselves  or  of  being  amused 
by  the  same  thing  for  five  minutes  together, 
who  would  have  been  pleasanter  and  so 
far  better  members  of  society  if  once  in 
their  girlhood  they  had  read  a  good  novel 
with  rapt  attention — one  of  Walter  Scott’s 
or  Miss  Austen’s,  or,  not  invidiously  to  se¬ 
lect  among  modern  great  names,  if  the 
Fates  had  thrown  it  in  their  way.  Sir 
Charles  Grandison — entering  into  the  cha¬ 
racters,  realizing  the  descriptions,  follow¬ 
ing  the  dialogue,  appreciating  the  humor, 
and  enchained  by  the  plot.  If  they  had 
once  been  interested  in  a  book,  their  atten¬ 
tion  once  concentrated  out  of  themselves, 
the  relaxed  unsteady  faculties  must  have 
been  nerved  and  tightened  by  the  tonic,  not 
for  the  time  only,  but  with  lasting  results. 

Very  few  girls  have  the  chance  of 
thorough  good  training  ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  women  of  acknowledged  genius  have 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  But  we  find  more  distinctly  in  them 
even  than  in  men  the  recognition  of  fiction 
as  the  awakening  touch,  and  this  often 
allied  with  acting,  and  through  the  drama. 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  a  jiet  of  Quin’s,  and 
taught  by  him  to  declaim.  At  six  years 
old  she  followed  his  acting  of  Cato  with 
absorbed  attention.  It  was  one  of  Gar¬ 
rick’s  offices  to  stimulate  female  genius. 
He  helped  to  make  Hannah  More.  It  is 
curious  in  this  relation  to  observe,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  success, 
intellectually  speaking,  of  a  girl’s  school 
at  Reading,  conducted  by  a  French  emi¬ 
grant  and  his  wife.  Dr.  V'alpy,  indeed, 
was  their  friend,  and  his  influence  in  di¬ 
rect  teaching  might  tell  for  much,  but 
acting  was  part  of  its  system.  W’e  are  not 
commending  this  excitement  for  girls,  but 
merely  noting  for  our  argument’s  sake 
that  three  distinguished  women,  whose 
names  are  still  household  words  among  us, 
were  pupils  at  this  school — Miss  Mitford, 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  Jane  Austen.  Any 
reader  acquainted  with  Miss  Mitford’ s 
works  will  recall  a  very  bright  account,  in 
her  most  glowing  effusive  vein,  of  a  school- 
play,  and  of  the  girls  who  acted  it.  On 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  her  much-enjoyed  resi¬ 
dence  at  this  school,  and  share  in  its  ex¬ 
citements,  made  as  deep  an  impression  ; 
though  she  dwells  on  her  school-days 
avowedly  to  lament  the  want  of  religious 
training — a  deficiency,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  not  to  be  wondered  at.  As  for 
Jane  Austen,  she  went  to  this  same  school 
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at  Reading  when  too  young  to  profit  much 
by  the  instruction  imparted  there,  because 
she  would  not  be  parted  from  her  elder 
sister  Cassandra ;  but  deep  'impressions 
may  be  given  and  thought  awakened  before 
lessons  of  much  consequence  are  learnt. 
Here  the  taste  for  private  theatricals  was 
probably  acquired  which  suggested  such 
admirable  scenes  in  Mansfield  Park. 

But  at  this  date,  when  education  pro¬ 
per  was  not  thought  of  for  girls,  the  dra¬ 
ma  had  everywhere  an  educational  part  to 
])lay.  Madame  de  Genlis,  as  a  child  of 
five,  enacted  I..ove  with  such  grace,  and 
looked  so  charming  in  fitting  costume — 
pink  silk,  blue  wings,  quiver,  bow,  and 
all — that  her  mother  had  several  suits  of 
it  made  for  week-day  and  Sunday,  only 
taking  off  the  wings  when  she  went  to 
mass.  At  about  the  same  age  she  read 
Clelie,  Mdlle.  de  Scuder)r’s  wonderful 
romance  of  ten  volumes,  with  its  map  of 
the  kingdf  m  of  tenderness ;  caught  the 
infection  before  she  could  write,  and  dic¬ 
tated  novels  in  her  turn.  These  novels  of 
Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  prolix  to  the  utmost 
point  of  unreadableness,  were  supreme 
influences  in  their  own  day.  The  off¬ 
spring  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  their 
author,  the  fact  that  they  took  time,  and 
protracted  the  denouement  beyond  the 
capacity  of  modem  patience,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  youth  of  her  day  devouring  them 
with  an  enthusiasm  as  ardent,  and  they 
were  fit  instruments  for  the  purpose  we 
indicate.  Both  for  knowledge  of  character, 
in  however  quaint  disguise,  and  power 
of  description,  they  bear  favorable  com¬ 
parison  with  many  a  popular  novel  of  our 
day,  while  in  elevation  of  sentiment  they 
stand  on  a  higher  level  altogether  than 
our  own  sensational  literature.  We  find 
the  same  combination  of  acting  and  novel¬ 
reading  in  the  childhood  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  though  she  came  into  the  world 
when  education  had  been  started  as  the 
favorite  theme  of  the  philosophers,  and 
women  took  it  up  as  the  panacea  with 
more  than  manly  faith.  Fancy  was  then 
in  disgrace.  Madame  Necker  objected  to 
novels — her  daughter  must  receive  a  se¬ 
vere  classical  training;  and  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  felt  teaching  her  specialty, 
and  in  her  capacity  of  educationist  would 
have  quenched  the  Fairy  Tale  once  for 
all,  longed  to  take  the  clever  girl  in  hand 
“  to  make  a  really  accomplished  woman 
of  her."  But  the  drama  and  the  novel 


were  not  the  less  a  necessity  and  passion 
for  the  child  of  genius  who  cut  out  paper 
kings  and  queens,  and  gave  them  each  their 
heroic  or  passionate  part,  and  undutifully 
smuggled  Clarissa  under  her  lesson-books, 
declaring  years  after  that  Clarissa’s  elope¬ 
ment  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  her 
youth.  But  novels  read  in  childhood,  whe¬ 
ther  by  Scudery  or  Richardson,  imparted 
little  of  their  own  tone  ;  this  was  all  caught 
from  society  and  the  family,  from  the 
living  voice  of  the  practical  view  of  things 
taken  by  the  world  around.  I'heir  influ¬ 
ence  might  thus  seem  to  be  rather  intel¬ 
lectual  than  moral,  though  we  would  not 
presume  on  this  notion  so  far  as  to  suffer 
a  child  knowingly  to  read  what  offends 
propriety  or  right  feeling. 

'Fhe  child,  awaking  to  its  powers,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  the  same  self  it  will  be  to  the 
end,  occupied  in  the  same  speculations, 
open  to  the  same  interests.  With  rela¬ 
tion  to  society  it  knows  itself  a  child  ;  but 
in  its  inmost  consciousness,  from  early 
boyhood  to  old  age,  it  knows  no  change. 
To  this  innermost  consciousness  the  class 
of  children’s  books  proper,  with  their 
juvenile  feats  and  trials  and  lessons,  mihis- 
ters  nothing.  They  are  too  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand — they  keep  the  mind  where  it  is, 
instead  of  stretching  it  out  of  itself.  They 
have  indeed  a  most  valuable  purpose ; 
where  they  are  to  be  had  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  essential  for  the  average  run  of 
children.  Yet  genius  did,  in  fact,  very 
well  without  them.  As  Walter  Scott  says, 
in  recalling  his  first  actiuaintance  at  seven 
with  Hotspur,  h'alstaff,  and  others  of 
Shakespeare’s  characters, — “  Children  de¬ 
rive  impulses  of  a  powerful  and  important 
kind  from  hearing  things  which  they  can¬ 
not  entirely  comprehend.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  write  down  to  children’s  understanding. 
Set  them  on  the  scent,  and  let  them  puzzle 
it  out.” 

It  is  a  very  natural  prejudice,  if  only  a 
prejudice,  to  assume  that  the  nature  of 
the  fiction  that  influenced  the  first  thought 
of  ourselves  and  our  ancestors  is  better 
suited  to  the  work  than  what  characterizes 
our  own  age  ;  but  we  believe  there  is  rea¬ 
son  in  the  view.  The  more  invention  is 
pure  and  direct,  the  less  it  is  mixed  with 
analysis  and  elaborate  psychological  specu¬ 
lation,  the  less  it  inquires  into  causes,  or 
stops  a  plain  tale  at  every  turn  to  tell  the 
reason  why,  the  more  congenial  it  is  to  a 
fresh  and  hungry  curiosity.  The  struc- 
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ture  of  all  the  poetry  and  fiction  recorded 
to  have  wrought  marvels  upon  infantile 
brains  is  simple,  and  may  be  fully  appre¬ 
hended  ;  while  the  high  and  deep  thought 
beneath  bides  its  time,  and  grows  with  the 
growth.  Sj>enser,  Shekespeare,  Bunyan, 
(loldsmith,  Walter  Scott,  Coleridge,  Sou¬ 
they,  and  much  of  Wordsworth,  are  all 
adapted  to  every  stage  of  thinking  human¬ 
ity.  The  boast  of  our  own  age  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  simplicity.  Men  not  only  do 
things,  but  the  reader  has  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  why  they  do  them.  All  the 
science-  of  instinct  is  investigated  to  ac¬ 
count  for  each  action.  The  reverencers 
of  that  “  wonderful  poem  ”  and  nine  times 
.told  tale,  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book,”  think 
it  small  reproach  that  no  child  could  read 
it — that  he  w-ould  probably  feel  repulsion 
towards  it  rather  than  attraction  ;  but  the 
poetry  that  repels  childhood  wants  one 
main-stay  of  fame  and  continuance.  The 
sensational  novel  is  as  little  adapted  to  a 
child’s  taste,  with  its  stock  corps  of  knaves, 
dui)es,  villains,  and  favorites  of  fortune. 
He  may  run  through  it  for  the  incident, 
bpt  it  can  make  no  footing  in  the  memory. 
The  superior  claims  on  sym])athy  of  vice 
over  virtue  is  an  acquired  idea.  As  an 
educator  it  is  nowhere,  for  it  damages  the 
intellect  as  much  as  the  moral  nature 
to  be  early  entangled  in  the  quandaries  of 
crime  and  a  polluted  conscience  ;  to  view 
them  with  the  feelings  rather  of  a  partici¬ 
pator  and  condoner  than  a  judge.  As  for 
the  drama,  no  plays  now  answer  so  well 
as  the  detestable  burlescjue — a  wallowing 
in  the  mire — which  no  child  could  relish, 
after  it  understood  the  end  and  aim,  with¬ 
out  permanent  moral  and  intellectual  de¬ 
gradation. 


The  motives  now  for  exercising  inven¬ 
tion  are  of  a  more  plodding  commonplace 
order  than  they  were  of  old,  when  praise 
rather  than  solid  pudding  was  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  ])ains  of  composition.  The 
knack  of  writing  novels  with  ease,  and  put¬ 
ting  together  creditably  imaginary  talk,  in¬ 
cident,  and  description,  is  an  acciuirement 
of  our  time.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
people  can  do  it  well  who  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  putting  pen  to  paper  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Then  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  have  a  story  to  tell  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary — the  novelist’s  capital,  so  to  say. 
It  is  clear  that  this  is  quite  a  secondary 
condition  in  much  modem  novel-writing. 
Start  your  characters,  and  the  story  is  ex¬ 
pected  td  evolve  itself.  There  must  be 
plot  and  story,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
words,  to  engage  and  hold  a  child’s  atten¬ 
tion.  But  Nature  is  not  lavish  of  this 
crowning  effort  of  invention,  so  that  the 
(juantity  of  our  so-called  fiction  tells  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  extent  of  its  influence ;  while 
the  direction  it  takes,  either  as  being  didac¬ 
tic,  and  obtruding  a  moral  or  philosophic 
purpose,  or  as  ministering  to  a  base  rather 
than  an  aspiring  curiosity,  or  as  surveying 
things  with  a  nicety  and  minuteness  of  in¬ 
vestigation  alien  to  the  spirit  of  childhood, 
seems  still  to  throw  us  back  upon  the  old 
models — the  few  typical  achievements  of 
genius — as  the  natural  chosen  nurses  and 
cultivators  of  the  higher  faculties, — models 
which  probably  owe  their  form  and  excel¬ 
lence  to  some  remote  originator ;  for  as 
there  is  nothing  so  rare  as  invention  in  its 
strictest  sense  and  highest  walk,  it  follows 
that  of  inventors  proper,  whether  in  verse 
or  prose,  there  must  be  fewer  than  of  any 
other  class  the  world  owns. 
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The  political  and  parliamentary  history 
of  the  period,  with  its  liearings  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  constitutional  history,  is  accurate¬ 
ly  sketched  and  curiously  illustrated  by 
Lord  Stanhope.  In  reference  to  the  events 
of  November,  1710,  he  writes  : — 

“  Thus  fell  the  great  Whig  administration 
of  Queen  Anne.  Considering  its  high  fame 
in  history,  it  is  remarkable  for  how  short  a 
period  it  endured.  The  changes  in  Godol- 
phin’s  government  bringing  it  round  from 


Tory  to  Whig  took  place,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  slow  degrees  ;  but  the  latter  party  can 
scarcely  be  thought  to  have  gained  an  en¬ 
tire  ascendency  until  the  resignation  of 
Harley,  in  the  spring  of  1708.  According 
then  to  this  computation,  the  Whigs  were 
dominant  for  a  period  of  but  two  years  and 
a  half.  So  far  as  regards  the  great  battles  of 
this  war,  the  two  parties,  looking  only  to 
their  tenure  of  power,  are  entitled  to  di¬ 
vide  the  credit  between  them.  The  Tories 
held  office  during  Blenheim  and  Ramillies ; 
the  Whigs  held  office  during  Oudenarde 
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and  Malplaquet.  But  as  regards  the  policy 
which  led  to  these  successes  the  praise,  as  I 
conceive,  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  Whigs. 
It  was  that  war-policy  aimed  at  the  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.  which  King  William  had  pur¬ 
sued  with  more  spirit  than  success — that 
policy  which  Somers  and  Somers’  friends  had 
consistently  maintained — that  policy  brought 
at  last  to  a  triumphant  issue  by  the  genius 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.” 

Whatever  weakened  the  power  of  Louis, 
lessened  the  chances  of  the  exiled  family 
and  proportionally  dispirited  their  adhe¬ 
rents  and  well-wishers.  The  successes  of 
Marlborough  were  therefore  received  by 
the  Jacobite  Tories  of  his  day  much  as,  to¬ 
wards  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  war,  the  successes  of  Wellington  were 
received  by  the  Whigs.  To  understand  the 
contest  of  parties,  it  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  governments  were  then  frequently 
comjxised  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
materials  ;  that  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
constantly  found  sitting  in  the  same  cabi¬ 
net  ;  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  power  was 
limited,  and  that  he  was  not  expected  to 
resign  simply  because  he  was  outvoted  or 
overruled.  It  was  usual  for  the  sove¬ 
reign  to  attend  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  bestow  or  refuse  offices 
from  motives  of  personal  preference  or 
dislike.  The  Queen,  therefore,  easily 
held  the  balance  of  parties,  except  when 
public  opinion  was  exceptionally  aroused  ; 
and  the  narrowness  of  her  understanding 
placed  her  completely  under  the  control 
of  favorites.  She  had  always  a  natural 
hankering  for  her  nearest  relatives — the 
Stuarts  ;  but  so  long  as  her  dear  F'reeman 
(the  Duchess  of  Marlborough)  remained 
her  closet  companion,  the  Tories  were 
obliged  to  rest  content  with  a  divided 
empire ;  it  was  only  when  Abigail  Hill, 
Lady  Masham,  gained  the  ascendant,  that 
the  Whigs  and  their  policy  finally  and  con¬ 
clusively  kicked  the  beam.  The  ministe¬ 
rial  crisis  in  1708  may  be  taken  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen.  Godolphin  (the  Lord-Treasurer) 
and  Marlborough  had  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  Harley,  and  had  intimated  their  wishes 
to  the  Queen,  who,  set  on  by  her  Abigail, 
was  bent  on  retaining  him.  A  Cabinet 
had  been  summoned  for  the  8th  Februa¬ 
ry 

“  That  same  morning  Godolphin  and  Marl¬ 
borough  waited  on  the  Queen,  to  state  that 
Harley  still  continuing  in  office  they  could 


not  attend  the  Cabinet  nor  take  any  further 
part  as  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  Anne 
allowed  them  to  depart  and  went  to  the  Cabi¬ 
net  as  usual.  There  Harley  produced  his 
papers  as  Secretary  of  State  and  began  to 
open  the  business  of  his  department.  But 
around  him  he  saw  grim  faces  and  he  heard 
half-muttered  complaints.  As  he  paused  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  rose  and  said,  ‘  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  deliberate  to  any  purpose 
when  neither  the  General  nor  the  Treasurer 
are  present.’  This  observation  he  repeated 
twice,  and  with  some  vehemence,  while  the 
other  Ministers  expressed  their  agreement 
by  their  looks.  The  Queen  remained  silent 
but  presently  withdrew,  leaving  the  business 
of  the  day  undone.” 

The  matter  remained  undecided  till  the 
I  ith,  when,  Harley  having  in  good  earnest 
pressed  the  Queen  to  accept  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  she,  “  with  much  hesitation  and  still 
more  reluctance,”  complied.  St.  John  and 
Harcourt  retired  with  him,  and  the  brief 
reign  of  the  Whigs,  fixed  by  Lord  Stanhope 
at  two  years  and  a  half,  began.  Pausing 
at  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  on  the  15th 
November,  1709,  he  says  : — 

“  Parties  seemed  at  rest  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Whigs  might  be  thought  securely 
established.  They  had  struck  down  the 
Tories.  They  had  overpowered  the  Queen. 
They  had  dictated  their  own  terms  to  the 
Treasurer  and  the  General-in-Chief.  They 
had  conquered  the  last  remaining  stronghold 
in  the  administration  by  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Orford  and  his  Admiralty  Board.  Yet 
so  strange  are  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune 
that  in  almost  the  very  same  month  in  which 
the  Gazette  announced  this  final  conquest, 
this  new  Admiralty  Board,  they  took  a  resolu¬ 
tion  upon  another  subject  which  at  no  long 
interval  produced  the  eclipse  of  their  party 
and  the  downfall  of  their  power.” 

This  resolution  was  one  to  give  Sache- 
verel,  a  foolish  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who 
had  preached  a  foolish  sermon  in  support 
of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  the 
coveted  notoriety  of  an  impeachment  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  a  trial  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  ’These  proceedings  set 
the  whole  kingdom  in  a  flame.  The  cries 
of  “  Church  and  State,”  and  “  The  Church 
in  Danger,”  became  the  ix)pular  cries ; 
the  Whig  ministry  went  down  before  the 
storm,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  a  de¬ 
cided  majority  declared  for  the  Tory  min¬ 
istry  by  which  they  had  been  replaced.  It 
was  in  the  height  of  this  contest,  before 
the  popular  verdict  had  been  pronounced. 
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that  the  men  of  letters  joined  heart  and 
hand  with  the  i)oliticians.  “Talents,” 
says  Lord  Macaulay,  “  such  as  had  seldom 
before  been  displayed  in  i)olitical  contro¬ 
versy,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
hostile  parties.  On  one  side  was  Steele, 
gay,  lively,  drunk  with  animal  spirits  and 
with  factious  animosity,  and  Addison,  with 
his  jiolished  satire,  his  inexhaustible  fer¬ 
tility  of  fancy,  and  his  graceful  simplicity 
of  style.  In  the  front  of  the  opposite 
ranks  appeared  a  fiercer  spirit,  the  apos¬ 
tate  politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the  per¬ 
jured  lover,  a  heart  burning  with  hatred 
against  the  whole  human  race,  a  mind 
richly  stored  w’ith  images  from  the  dung¬ 
hill  and  the  lazar-house.” 

This  is  a  characteristic  passage.  Swift 
is  painted  in  these  repulsive  characters, 
w'ithout  one  qualifying  phrase  of  admira¬ 
tion  or  regret,  because  he  took  part 
against  the  gods  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  idol¬ 
atry,  the  Whigs.  With  regard  to  the 
“apostate  politician,”  with  whom  alone 
we  have  to  deal  in  this  place,  his  apostasy 
mainly  consisted  in  changing  one  set  of 
friends  or  companions  fw  another.  On 
the  great  question  of  the  hour — the 
Church  and  State  question — he  agreed 
with  the  Tories  ;  and  on  his  first  arrival 
in  London  (September,  1710),  before  he 
had  seen  Harley  or  St.  John,  he  refused 
to  pledge  Lord  Halifax,  who  proposed  as 
a  toast  “  The  Resurrection  of  the  Whigs,” 
unless  he  would  add  “and  their  Refor¬ 
mation.”  No  doubt  the  branch  of  their 
conduct  and  policy  which  most  needed 
reformation  in  his  eyes  was  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  himself.  He  had  been  inconsid¬ 
erately  neglected,  and  the  temptation  to 
make  them  feel  the  full  value  of  what  they 
had  thrown  away,  to  taste,  in  short,  the 
sweetest  description  of  revenge,  was  irre¬ 
sistible,  when  his  pride  could  be  simulta¬ 
neously  gratified  with  his  vindictiveness. 
It  is  strange  that,  whilst  accumulating  op¬ 
probrious  epithets  to  stigmatize  him.  Lord 
Macaulay  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Dean’s  weakness,  little  removed  from  vul¬ 
gar  vanity,  in  affecting  an  overdone  and 
unbecoming  familiarity  with  the  great. 
The  .sole  payment  he  would  at  first  accept 
for  his  services  was  social  intimacy  with 
the  party  leaders,  in  which  he  could  in¬ 
dulge  any  passing  whim  or  fancy  without 
restraint ;  and  they  humored  him  to  the 
top  of  his  bent.  Within  a  month  after 
his  arrival  he  sets  down  in  the  “Journal 


to  Stella,”  “  I  stand  with  the  new  people 
better  than  ever  I  did  with  the  old,  and 
forty  times  more  caressed.”  He  compla¬ 
cently  records  how  he  sent  the  Lord 
Treasurer  (Harley)  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  call  out  the  Secretary  of 
State  (SL  John)  only  to  let  him  know  that 
he  (Swift)  would  not  dine  with  him  if  he 
dined  late.  There  was  more  sense  and 
equal  freedom  in  his  remark  when  St. 
John  showed  him  the  bill  of  fare  :  “  Pooh, 
pooh,  show  me  your  bill  of  company.” 

His  talent  for  jxjpular  poetry  was  first 
laid  under  contribution  ;  and  “  Sid  Hamet’s 
Rod  ”  (a  satire  on  Godolphin)  was  followed 
up  by  a  variety  of  lampoons  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  produced  a  marked  effect  on 
the  public  mind*  But  his  aid  was  most 
needed  and  most  effectively  bestowed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  “  Examiner,”  a  weekly 
organ  of  the  new  ministry,  to  which  Prior, 
Freind,  King,  and  St.  John  himself  were 
contributors.  It  was  in  the  fourteenth 
week  of  its  existence  that  Swift  undertook 
the  editorship,  which  he  retained  for  a  space 
of  seven  months  (from  loth  November, 
1710,  to  14th  June,  1711),  during  which 
time,  says  Scott,  “in  the  language  of 
Homer,  he  bore  the  battle  upon  his  single 
shield,  and,  by  the  vigor  of  his  attack 
and  dexterity  of  his  defence,  inspired  his 
own  pafty  with  courage,  and  terrified  or  dis¬ 
comfited  .those  champions  who  stepped 
from  the  enemy’s  ranks  for  the  purpose  of 
assailing  him.”  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
into  which  Dr.  Johnson,  and  apparently 
Lord  Macaulay,  fell,  to  suppose  that 
Swift  ever  came  into  personal  conflict 
w'ith  Addison.  The  Whig  “  Examin¬ 
er,”  to  which  Addison  was  a  contribu¬ 
tor,  ceased  three  weeks  before  Swift 
entered  the  field  of  journalism ;  and 
Addison  took  no  part  in  the  “  Medley,” 
w'hich  then  became  the  organ  of  the 
W'higs. 

It  was  during  the  fiercest  war  of  faction, 
and  for  a  political  purpose,  that  “  Cato  ” 
was  brought  upon  the  stage.  Four  acts 
had  long  been  finished,  when,  as  ironically 
obser\-ed  by  Johnson,  “those  who  affect¬ 
ed  to  think  liberty  in  danger  affected 
likewise  to  think  that  a  stage-play  might 
preserve  it ;  and  Addison  was  importuned 
in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of 
Britain  to  show  his  courage  and  his  zeal 
by  finishing  his  design.”  Although  the 
house  was  carefully  packed,  the  author 
came  to  the  ordeal  with  hesitation 
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and  trepidation.  “The  danger  was 
soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was  on 
fire  with  faction.  The  Whigs  applauded 
every  line  in  which  Liberty  was  mentioned 
as  a  satire  on  the  Tories  ;•  and  the  Tories 
echoed  every  clap  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelL  The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is 
well  known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box, 
and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  defending 
the  cause  of  Liberty  so  well  against  a 
]»erpetual  dictator.  The  Whigs,  said  Pope, 
design  a  second  present  when  they  can 
accompany  it  with  as  good  a  sentence.” 

The  distinctive  essential  policy  of  Har¬ 
ley  and  St.  John’s  administration  was  a 
peace-at-any-i)rice  policy.  The  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  war  was  not  simply  opposed 
to  their  Tory  jirinciples  und  Jacobite  ten¬ 
dencies  ;  it  involved  the  continuance  of 
Marlborough  in  a  iwsition,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  which,  favored  by  circumstan¬ 
ces,  might  enable  him  at  any  moment 
to  regain  or  restore  the  lost  influence  of 
the  Whigs.  Negotiations,  therefore,  were 
secretly  set  on  foot,  and  the  pen  of  Swift 
was  employed  to  pave  the  way  for  what 
w'ere  likely  to  prove  unjiopular  conces¬ 
sions  to  France,  by  expatiating  on  the 
sacrifices  incurred  by  England  and  the 
ungrateful  return  she  got  for  them  from 
her  allies.  This  was  the  burden  of  his 
“  Conduct  of  the  Allies,”  which  sold  with 
unprecedented  rapidity,  and  produced  a 
corresiKinding  effect.  The  Duke  saw  his 
danger,  and  hurried  home  to  make,  if 
possible,  his  own  and  his  wife’s  j>eace 
with  the  Queen,  or  come  to  some  sort  of 
compromise  with  the  ministry.  The  Du¬ 
chess  had  tried  what  could  be  done  by  bul¬ 
lying,  and  it  was  now  his  turn  to  try  wheth¬ 
er  prostration  and  humiliation  would  serve 
their  ends.  The  Queen  had  peremptorily 
required  the  surrender  of  the  (iold  Key, 
which  the  Duchess  held  as  Mistress  of 
the  Robes.  In  an  audience  obtained 
with  difficulty,  the  Duke  actually  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees  to  pray  that  her 
Majesty  would  relent ;  and  the  only 
answer  he  got  was  that  she  would  have 
the  Cold  Key,  and  that  within  two  days  ; 
adding,  when  he  broached  a  personal 
grievance,  “  I  will  talk  of  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  till  I  have  the  Key.”  On  his  inform¬ 
ing  his  exemplary  helpmate,  whose  tem¬ 
per  had  got  him  into  the  scrape,  that  the 
Queen  insisted  on  the  Key,  she  tore  it 
with  a  violent  action  from  her  side  and 
threw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  bid- 
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ding  him  take  it  up  and  carry  it  to  whom 
he  pleased. 

She  was  dismissed  from  all  her  offices, 
but  the  Duke  retained  his,  and  com¬ 
manded  in  another  campaign,  which,  al¬ 
though  not  marked  by  any  memorable  ac¬ 
tion,  caused  no  diminution  of  his  fame. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  no  longer  wanted, 
and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  under 
discussion,  that  the  crowning  and  long- 
meditated  affront  was  put  upon  him, 
mainly  through  Harley.  On  the  31st 
December,  1711,  the  Queen  appeared  at 
the  Council,  and  ordered  an  entry  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his 
employments  in  order  that  a  dishonoring 
charge  brought  against  him  might  have  an 
impartial  examination !  The  same  Ga¬ 
zette  which  made  known  this  entry  an¬ 
nounced  the  creation  of  the  twelve  peers, 
of  whom  Lord  Wharton,  on  their  first 
joining  in  a  division,  inquired  whether 
they  were  to  vote  singly  or  by  their  fore¬ 
man.  Samuel  Masham,  the  husband  of 
the  favorite,  was  one.  He  was  ennobled 
contrary  to  the  royal  wish.  “  I  never,”  said 
the  Queen,  “  had  any  design  to  make  a 
great  lady  of  her,  and  I  should  lose  a  use¬ 
ful  servant  about  my  person,  for  it  would 
give  offence  to  have  a  peeress  lie  upon 
the  floor  and  do  several  other  inferior 
offices.”  Her  Majesty  consented,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  new  peeress  should  remain 
her  dresser.  Yet  this  woman  overthrew 
Marlborough,  Somers,  and  Godolphin,  and 
set  up  Harley  and  St.  John.  When, 
again,  Harley  and  St.  John  quarrelled,  it 
was  she  who  cast  the  balance,  and  gave 
St.  John  his  short-lived  triumph.  “The 
Earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  on  Tuesday, 
the  Queen  died  on  Sunday.  What  a 
world  is  this,  and  how  does  fortune  banter 
us !  ”  wrote  Bolingbroke  to  Swift.  The 
Queen  died  on  the  ist  August,  1714; 
and,  as  if  by  the  waving  of  a  magician’s 
wand,  the  whole  state  of  i>ublic  affairs 
was  suddenly  reversed. 

The  best  illustration  of  Paley’s  famous 
pigeon  theory  is  the  English  monarchy 
under  Queen  Anne.  All  that  was  valu¬ 
able  in  Church  or  State  hung  for  thirteen 
years  on  the  bodily  and  mental  state  of  a 
dull,  corpulent  woman,  worn  out  with 
child-bearing,  fond  of  flattery,  crammed 
with  prgudices,  who  (as  Swift  said)  had 
not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one 
object  at  a  time,  and  (he  might  have 
added)  invariably  chose  that  one  object 
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ill.  In  May,  1714,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Peterborough  :  “  The  Queen  is  pretty  well 
at  present ;  but  the  least  disorder  she  has 
puts  us  all  in  alarm,  and  when  it  is  over, 
we  act  as  if  she  were  immortal.”  Imme¬ 
diately  on  her  death,  Atterbury  proposed 
to  Bolingbroke  to  proclaim  James  at 
Charing  Cross,  offering  to  head  the  pro¬ 
cession  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  when 
Bolingbroke  shrank  from  so  desjierate  an 
enterprise,  the  Bishop  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  with  an  oath :  “  'There  is  the 
best  cause  in  Europe  lost  for  want  of 
spirit"  'The  cause  was  lost  when  (the 
day  before  the  Queen’s  death)  the  Dukes 
of  Argyll  and  Somerset  forced  their  way 
into  the  Council  Chamber  and  wrested 
the  executive  government  out  of  Boling- 
broke’s  grasp. 

'The  chapter  in  which  Lord  Stanhope 
puts  fort  hall  his  strength  is  the  concluding 
one,  entitled  “The  Age  of  Anne;”  and 
he  here  deals  with  topics  on  which  no 
man  is  better  qualified  to  speak  with  in¬ 
formation  and  authority : — 

“  Certainly  it  was  an  illustrious  period,  a 
period  not  easily  paralleled  elsewhere,  that 
could  combine  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
with  the  researches  of  Newton — the  states¬ 
manship  of  Somers  with  the  knight-errantry 
of  Peterlwrough — -the  publication  of  Claren¬ 
don’s  History  with  the  composition  of  Bur¬ 
net’s — the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  of  Atterbury  in  the  pulpit,  with 
the  writings  in  prose  and  verse  of  Swift  and 
Addison,  of  Pope  and  Prior.” 

The  researches  of  Newton,  the  states¬ 
manship  of  Somers,  the  writings  in  prose 
and  verse  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Prior,  can¬ 
not  be  wholly  appropriated  for  this  period. 
But  what  can  be  exclusively  claimed  for 
it  are  the  essayists — the  “  Tatler,”  the 
“  Spectator,”  and  the  “  Guardian  ” — the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  on  taste  and  style  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  was  eminently  beneficial, 
although  we  cannot  agree  with  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  that  all  the  modem  improvements 
in  prose  fiction  can  be  traced  to  them  : — 

“  But  the  Spectator  has  yet  another  claim 
of  merit.  In  the  very  short  but  light  and 
graceful  stories,  or  the  vivid  sketches  of 
character  which  it  comprises,  lies  perhaps 
the  germ  of  the  modern  novel.  There  was 
scarce  any  work  deserving  of  that  name  in 
its  higher  sense  when  Queen  Anne  com¬ 
menced  her  reign.  There  was  scarce  any¬ 
thing  beyond  licentious  tales  like  those  of 


Mrs.  Behn,  or  interminable  romances,  de¬ 
scribing  in  fact  the  manners  of  Versailles, 
though  in  name  the  manners  of  Persia  and 
Babylon,  as  above  all  in  the  Grand  Cyrus 
translated  from  the  French  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery.  It  was  reserved  for  Addison 
especially  to  show  the  English  people  how 
pro.se-fictions  may  be  made  most  interesting 
without  any  admixture  of  loose  scenes,  or 
being  drawn  out  in  all  the  pomp  of  Eastern 
story.  Not  that  the  existing  defects  were  at 
once  removed.  We  find  them  still  subsist, 
though  greatly  mitigated,  in  the  next  ensuing 
age.  We  find  ample  traces  of  the  former 
English  grossness  in  “  Roderick  Random  ” 
and  “  Tom  Jones.”  We  find  as  ample  traces 
of  the  former  French  longueurs  in  the  six 
volumes  of  “  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ”  and 
the  seven  of  “  Clarissa  Harlowe.”  But 
passing  by  these  instances  and  looking  to 
the  English  novel-writers  of  the  present 
century,  we  may  perhaps  acknowledge  that 
Addison  and  others  in  Queen  Anne’s  ^reign 
laid  the  slight  foundation  on  which  so  vast 
a  superstructure  has  been  raised.” 

Light  and  graceful  stories  existed  in 
almost  every  European  literature  long 
])rior  to  the  “  Spectator.”  If  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  objects  to  Boccacio  or  the  “  Contes 
de  la  Reine  Marguerite,”  what  does  he 
say  to  the  stories  interspersed  by  Cervantes 
and  Le  Sage  in  their  masterpieces,  which 
again  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  prose  fiction  ?  ♦  We 
cannot  consent  to  pass  by  instances  which 
are  almost  decisive  of  the  argument  If 
Addison  confessedly  produced  no  effect 
on  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Richardson,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  Miss  Austen  or  Miss  Burney — 
for  the  author  of  “  Waverley  ”  or  the  au- 


•  Speaking  of  “Le  Diable  Boiteux,”  published 
in  1707,  Scott  says:  “  To  relieve  the  resider  from 
uniformity,  Le  Sage  has  introduced  several  narra¬ 
tives  in  the  Spanish  taste,  such  as  the  ‘  History 
of  the  Count  de  Belflor,’  and  the  novel  called 
the  ‘Force  of  Friendship.’  Cervantes  had  set 
the  example  of  varying  a  lung  narrative,  by  the 
introduction  of  such  novels  or  historiettes." — Life 
of  Le  Sage.  Addison  was  rather  a  copyist  than 
an  originator  in  this  respect.  This  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  modem  novel  may  have  been  sugges- 
tetl  by  Ix>rd  Macaulay  in  his  essay  on  Addison : 
“  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  if  Addison 
had  written  a  novel  on  an  extensive  plan,  it  would 
have  been  superior  to  any  that  we  possess.  As  it 
is,  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the 
greatest  of  the  English  essayist^  but  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  great  English  novelists.”  This 
questionable  conclusion  is  based,  not  on  the  scat¬ 
tered  stories  but  on  the  character  of  the  essays  as 
a  whole,  “and  a  whole  which  has  the  inter^  of 
a  noveL” 
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thor  of  “  Eugene  Aram  ” — for  “  Pickwick,” 
“Vanity  Fair,”  “Jane  Eyre,”  or  “Adam 
Bede.”  The  tone  of  the  novel  of  manners 
depends  on  the  degree  of  refinement  pre¬ 
valent  at  the  time :  the  grossness  in 
“Roderick  Random”  and  “Tom  Jones” 
was  faithfully  imitated  from  contemporary 
conversation  ;  country  squires  talked  like 
Squire  Western  ;  and  what  Lord  Stanhope 
attributes  to  the  “Spectator”  is  really 
owing  to  the  general  amelioration  of  soci¬ 
ety.  The  conclusive  answer  to  his  ingen¬ 
ious  theory  is  the  fact  that  people  went  on 
talking  and  writing  grossly  and  tediously 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Addison’s 
model  fictions  were  before  the  world  ;  and 
it  might  be  quite  as  plausibly  argued  that 
the  comparative  propriety  of  the  modern 
stage  is  owing  to  pajiers  in  the  “  Specta¬ 
tor,”  or  to  the  chastisement  inflicted  on 
Drj’den  and  Congreve  by  Jeremy  Collier 
in  1698. 

Laying  aside  or  forgetting  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  own  hereditar)’  honors — 

“  Avos  et  proavos  et  quse  non  fecimus  i|)si 
V’ix  ea  nostra  voco — ” 

Lord  Stanhope  pauses  with  honorable 
pride  to  note  “  how  frequent  was  the  in¬ 
tercourse  and  how  familiar  the  friendship 
in  those  days  between  the  leaders  of  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  the  men  in  the  front 
rank  of  intellectual  eminence.  Since 
Queen  Anne  there  has  not  been  found  in 
England  the  same  amount  of  intimacy 
between  them,  or  anything  like  the  same 
amount."  A  little  reflection  may  induce 
him  to  qualify  this  remark.  The  mass  of 
journalists  and  authors  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time  had  no  more  intimacy  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  ix)litical  parties  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  class  has  now.  I'he  founders  of  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review,”  when  merely  knowm 
as  writers,  were  received  on  a  i)erfect  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality  at  Holland  House,  De¬ 
vonshire  House,  and  Lansdowne  House. 
Sydney  Smith  was  as  familiar  with  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Russell, 
as  Swift  with  Harley  and  St.  John.  Who 
could  be  more  intimate  with  party  leaders 
than  Scott  ?  Should  it  be  objected,  when 
we  instance  Lord  Macaulay,  that  his  social 
status  was  owing  to  his  parliamentary  or 
official  rank,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Addison,  who  sate  for  many  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  1717.  Lord  Stanhope  himself 
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is  intimately  acquainted  with  authors  and 
journalists  who  would  be  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  their  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  political  leaders  is  dashed  by 
the  smallest  consciousness  of  social  su¬ 
periority  on  the  one  side  or  social  inferi¬ 
ority  on  the  other. 

Lord  Macaulay  (in  his  Essay  on  Addi¬ 
son)  accounts  for  the  jjosition  of  literary 
men  under  Queen  Anne — especially  for 
the  rise  of  Addison,  after  his  utter  failure 
as  a  speaker,  to  be  successively  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  Secretary'  of 
State — by  the  circumstance  that,  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates,  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  press 
that  the  public  without  doors  could  be  in¬ 
fluenced.  “A  speech  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  four  in  the  morning  is  on 
thirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A 
sj>eech  made  on  Monday  is  read  on  the 
Wednesday  by  multitudes  in  Antrim  and 
Aberdeenshire.  The  orator,  by  the  help 
of  the  shorthand  writer,  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  superseded  the  jramphleteer.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.” 
Nor  was  it  so  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  IL,  nor  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  ;  but  although, 
whilst  this  state  of  things  lasted,  political 
writers  may  have  been  projrortionally  more 
influential  and  important,  they  ,were  far 
from  being  received  on  the  same  footing 
as  Sw'ift  and  Addison  by  their  contempo¬ 
raries.  There  were  full  three  generations 
of  literary  men  subsequently  to  Queen 
Anne,  whose  standing  in  society  proves 
Lord  Macaulay’s  solution  of  the  problem 
to  be  incomplete.  “  Pulteney,  when 
leader  of  the  Opirosition,  and  jrossessed 
of  thirty  thousand  a  year,  edited  the 
“  Craftsman.”  Walpole,  though  not  a 
man  of  literary  habits,  was  the  author  of 
at  least  ten  pamphlets,  and  retouched  and 
corrected  many  more.  'I'hese  facts  suffi¬ 
ciently  show  of  how  great  importance  lit¬ 
erary  assistance  then  was  to  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties.”  Granted ;  but  what  was 
the  iK)sition  of  the  literary  men  employed 
on  either  side  ?  Which  of  them  held 
high  office  ?  Which  of  them  was  the 
constant  guest  and  companion  of  the 
great  ?  * 


*  “To  the  virtues  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  I  feel 
regret  in  not  being  able  to  add  that  he  was  the 
atron  of  letters  and  the  friend  of  science.  Hut 
e  unquestionably  does  not  deserve  that  honorable 
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For  a  man  of  large  experience  and 
wide  range  of  thought,  wonderfully  free 
from  prejudice  and  illiberality,  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  is  unaccountably  prone  to  depreci¬ 
ate  the  present  and  elevate  the  past.  ’Tis 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
He  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  sunlit  summit  of 
a  mountain,  and  makes  no  account  of  the 
cracks  on  the  surface  or  the  tangled 
brakes  and  nioras.ses  at  the  base.  He  in¬ 
sists  that  the  age  of  Anne  was  not  only  the 
brilliant  age — the  literary  age,  the  age  of 
arts  and  arms — but  the  moral  age,  the 
contented  age,  the  happy  or  true  golden 
age,  when  the  tenth  Commandment  was 
equally  respected  with  the  seventh — when 
no  man  coveted  another  man’s  wife,  or 
envied  another  man’s  position  —  when 
every  man  was  content  to  dwell  under  his 
vine  and  his  fig-tree,  or,  in  default  of  a 
vine  and  fig-tree,  under  his  own  oak  or 
apple-tree.  Lord  Chesterfield  is  the  chief, 
indeed  the  sole,  authority  for  the  limited 
and  chastened  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  in  high  life  : — 

“  Queen  Anne  had  always  been  devout, 
chaste,  and  formal ;  in  short,  a  prude.  She 
discouraged,  as  much  as  she  could,  the  usual 
and  even  the  most  pardonable  vices  of  Courts. 
Her  Drawing  Rooms  were  more  respectable 
than  agreeable,  and  had  more  the  air  of 
solemn  places  of  worship  than  the  gayety  of 
a  Court . Public  and  crowded  assem¬ 

blies,  where  every  man  was  sure  of  meeting 
every  woman,  were  not  known  in  those  days. 
But  every  woman  of  fashion  kept  what  was 
called  ‘  a  Day,’  which  was  a  formal  circle  of 
her  acquaintances  of  both  sexes,  unbroken  by 
any  card-tables,  tea-tables,  or  other  amu.se- 
ments.  There  the  fine  women  and  fine  men 
met,  perhaps  for  an  hour  ;  and  if  they  had 
anything  particular  to  say  to  one  another  it 
could  only  be  conveyed  by  the  language  of  the 
eyes.  The  other  public  diversion  was  merely 
for  the  eyes,  for  it  was  going  round  and  round 
the  ring  in  Hyde  Park,  and  bowing  to  one 
another  slightly,  respectfully,  or  tenderly,  as 
occasion  required.  No  woman  of  fashion 
could  receive  any  man  at  her  morning  toilet 
without  alarming  the  husband  and  his  triends. 
If  a  fine  man  and  fine  woman  were  well 
enough  disposed  to  wish  for  a  private  meet¬ 
ing,  the  execution  of  their  good  intentions 
was  difficult  and  dangerous.” 


appellation,  and  in  this  instance  his  rank  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Halifax, 
Oxford,  and  Bolinghroke  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  his  neglect  of  men  of  letters  was  highly 
disadvantageous  to  his  administration,  and  exposed 
him  to  great  obloquy.” — Coxe. 

Naw  Skrixs. — Vol.  XII.,  No.  6. 


VN’as  it  ever  otherwise  ?  And  why,  if 
fine  women  and  fine  men  met  for  an  hour, 
could  anything  particular  they  had  to  say 
to  one  another  be  only  conveyed  by  the 
language  of  the  eyes  ?  I^ord  Chesterfield 
goes  on  to  say  that  all  these  difficulties 
were  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  : 
“  King  (ieorge  I.  loved  pleasures,  and 
was  not  delicate  in  the  choice  of  them.” 
It  may  be  admitted  that  Queen  Anne’s 
Court  was  more  decent  than  her  succes¬ 
sor’s,  and  that  the  vice  of  her  times  did 
not  run  in  the  direction  of  matrimonial 
infidelity,  without  admitting  their  positive 
purity  or  morality.  Public  opinion  must 
have  been  in  a  somewhat  lax  state  when 
it  could  tolerate  in  leading  statesmen  such 
an  open  unblushing  defiance  of  propriety 
as  was  displayed  by  Bolingbroke  in  his 
commerce  with  loose  women,  or  such  a 
habit  of  drinking  as  was  indulged  by  him 
and  Oxford,  who  every  evening  of  his 
life  might  be  seen  "  flustered  with  claret.” 
This  habit,  indeed,  was  universal,  and  was 
accompanied,  as  it  commonly  is,  by  gam¬ 
ing,  street-riots,  and  debauchery.  The 
question  of  comparative  happiness  comes 
next : — 

“  There  can  scarcely  be  named  any  point 
in  knowledge  and  science,  or  in  their  practi¬ 
cal  application,  which  has  not  received  great 
improvement  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Manufactures  and  trade,  the  fine  Arts,  pub¬ 
lic  teaching  in  all  its  branches,  the  repeal  of 
barbarous  penalties,  the  order  and  rule  of 
prisons,  the  speed  and  security  of  travelling, 
the  comforts  and  appliances  of  diily  life — all 
these  have  immensely  advanced  ;  and  there 
are  new  discoveries  which  in  former  days 
even  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  could  never 
have  surmised.  But  perhaps  the  same 
amount  of  research  which  serves  to  bring 
forward  these  results  in  full  detail  may  con¬ 
vince  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  as  it  has  my 
own,  that  the  people  of  Queen  Anne  enjoyed 
much  the  larger  measure  of  happiness.” 

With  all  due  deference  to  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope,  this  sounds  very  like  a  paradox.  It 
implies  that  discomfort,  bodily  suffering, 
bodily  fear,  poverty,  oppression,  bad  laws, 
constitute  no  deduction  from  individual 
or  national  happiness ;  that  good  laws, 
improvements  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  with 
ample  securities  for  life,  limb,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  add  nothing  to  it.  A  man  of  mode¬ 
rate  means  who  undertook  a  journey  was 
obliged  to  travel  (like  Roderick  Randont 
46 
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and  Strap)  in  a  wagon,  subject  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  robbed,  beaten  and 
strip[)ed  by  highwaymen,  and  flung  naked 
(like  Joseph  Andrews)  into  a  ditch.  Any 
one  who  chose  to  swear  the  smallest  debt 
against  another  might  have  him  arrested 
and  immured  in  a  prison  with  common 
felons,  when  the  chances  were  that  he 
caught  the  jail  fever  before  he  was  bailed 
out.  Lord  Stanho|)e  will  hardly  deny 
that  the  happiness  of  authors  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  law  of  libel.  No 
satirical  or  ironical  writer  was  safe.  For 
his  “  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,” 
on  a  charge  that  he  meant  seriously  what 
he  obviously  proposed  humorously,  De¬ 
foe  was  fined,  pilloried,  and  sent  to  New¬ 
gate  in  1 703.  For  two  equally  harmless 
productions  he  was  fined  800/.,  and  sent 
to  Newgate  in  1713.  “Miserable  is  the 
fate  of  writers,”  exclaims  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  at  this  halcyon  period  ;  “  if 
they  are  agreeable  they  are  offensive,  and 
if  dull  they  starve  :  ” 

“  Witness  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Sheb- 

beares. 

Hark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears. 

•  •••••« 

Earless  on  high  stands  unabashed  Defoe.” 

It  is  not  recorded  that  Defoe  did  actu¬ 
ally  lose  his  ears,  but  he  must  have  been 
under  constant  dread  of  being  deprived 
of  those  api>endages.  After  describing 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’s  wish  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  with  his  fear  of  the  .VIoh(x:ks  and 
Captain  Sentry’s  coming  to  accomj)any 
him  after  putting  on  the  sword  which  he 
drew  at  Steinkirk,  the  “Spectator”  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

“  Sir  Roger’s  serv’anls.  and  among  the 
rest  my  old  friend  the  butler,  had,  I  found, 
provided  themselves  with  good  oaken  plants 
to  attend  their  master  on  this  occasion. 
When  we  had  placed  him  in  his  coach,  with 
myself  at  the  left  hand,  the  captain  before 
him,  and  his  butler  at  the  head  of  the  foot¬ 
men  in  the  rear,  we  conveyed  him  in  safety 
to  the  playhouse.” 

Was  the  liability  to  encounter  the  Mo¬ 
hocks  and  other  ruffians  similarly  banded, 
no  deduction  from  happiness  ?  Was  it 
nothing  for  a  decent  citizen  who  ventured 
into  the  streets  after  nightfall  to  be 
“  pinked”  and  “  sweated,"  or  for  a  decent 
woman  to  be  bnitally  insulted  ? 

“Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  night  you  roam. 

And  sign  your  will  before  you  step  from  home. 
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Some  fiery  fop  with  new  commission  vain. 

Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man. 

Some  frolick  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast. 

Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest.” 

But  Lord  Stanhope  hopes  that  “the 
same  amount  of  research  which  serves  to 
bring  forward  these  results  in  full  detail 
may  convince  the  mind  of  the  inquirer, 
as  it  has  my  own,”  and  he  proceeds  to 
bring  forward  these  results  : — 

“It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place 
how  far  more  widely  spread  was  in  those 
days  the  spirit  of  contentment.  Men  were 
willing  to  make  the  best  of  the  present  with¬ 
out  a  feverish  anxiety  for  the  past  or  for  the 
future — without  constantly  longing  that  yes¬ 
terday  might  come  back,  or  that  to-morrow 
might  come  on.  The  la'UJS  were  not  so  )^ood, 
but  the  people  were  better  satisfied  with 
them.  The  Church  was  less  efficient,  but 
was  more  cheerfully  maintainea. 

“  My  meaning  may  be  further  illustrated. 
The  tendency  of  the  people  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  was  1  think,  according  to  the  figure  of 
speech  which  we  find  in  the  First  Book  of 
Kings,  *  to  dwell  safely,  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree.’  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  present  age,  unless  I  much 
mistake  it,  would  be  rather  to  contend  by 
ingenious  arguments  that  the  vine  and  tig 
are  not  the  liest  of  all  possible  fruit-trees — 
that  we  ought  immediately  to  root  them  up 
and  to  plant  in  their  stead  some  saplings  of 
another  kind.  It  may  not  be  wholly  preju¬ 
dice  that  views  this  disposition  with  regret. 
Is  there  any  real  happiness  in  such  con¬ 
stant  yearning  and  striving  for  something 
other  than  exists  ?  Is  it  good  to  live  in  an 
age  when  everything  is  being  improx'ed 
away  off  the  face  of  the  earth  t  ’’ 

Surely  this  is  very  much  like  begging 
the  question  or  arguing  in  a  circle.  We 
ask  for  proofs  of  the  alleged  hap|)iness, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  jteople  were  con¬ 
tent  ;  in  other  words,  happy.  How  do  we 
know  this  ?  How  do  we  know  that  they 
were  better  satisfied  with  their  bad  laws, 
or  how  does  it  appear  that  the  Church 
was  more  cheerfully  maintained  ?  'I'he 
truth  is,  the  nation  was  too  much  agitated 
by  [Hjlitical  and  religious  dis.sension  to 
think  of  social  and  material  improve¬ 
ments  or  reforms.  A  man  in  a  fever  for¬ 
gets  all  minor  maladies.  'I’he  tacit  en¬ 
durance  of  real  evils  is  no  indication  of 
soundness  at  the  core,  and  one  of  the 
best  signs  of  national  well-being  is  the 
tendency  to  cry  out  at  small.  A  single 
robbery  or  act  of  violence  will  now  com- 
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pel  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  the 
press.  During  the  whole  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  a  hundred  robberies  or  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  might  have  been  committed  without 
exciting  a  sensation  ;  which  proves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Stanhope,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  content.  We  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  does  give  one  in¬ 
stance  of  the  things  that  have  been 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  : — 

“  But  let  us  view  the  question  in  more  de¬ 
tail.  If  we  look  to  the  country  districts  we 
shall  judge  perhaps  that  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time  the  harsh  features  of  the  feudal  system 
had  passed  away  while  some  of  the  milder 
ones  remained.  In  other  words  there  was  no 
trace  of  serfdom  or  compulsory  service,  but 
there  lingered  the  feeling  of  protection  due 
by  the  lord  of  the  soil  to  his  retainers  in 
sickness  or  old  age.  Lalxir  was  then  no  mere 
contract  of  work  done  for  value  received. 
Service  was  still  in  some  degree  requited 
even  when  it  ceased  to  be  performed.  As 
between  landlord  and  tenant  al.so  a  more 
cordial  spirit,  a  more  intimate  relation,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  prevailed.  There  was  wholly 
absent  that  main  cause  of  alienation  when¬ 
ever  at  present  alienation  does  occur — the 
excessive  preserving  of  game.  We  find  it 
laid  down  in  the  Spectator  as  an  admitted 
truth,  that  ‘  the  sport  is  the  more  agreeable 
where  the  game  is  the  harder  to  come  at.’  In 
those  days  and  in  days  much  later,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  tne  shooting  .season  was  hailed  with 
pleasure  not  by  the  landlord  only  but  by  the 
farmer  also.  The  young  squire  would 
cheerily  step  into  the  homestead  for  his 
midday  meal  ;  and  sit  down  with  a  well- 
earned  appetite  to  a  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon, 
with  a  glass — or  it  might  be  two— of  the 
•  honest  home-brewed,  instead  of  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  luncheon-baskets  which  according  to 
the  present  fashion  would  bo  spread  before 
him.” 

We  entirely  agree  with  Lord  Stanhope 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  battue  ;  but 
that  the  game  was  ever  otherwise  than  a 
cause  of  alienation  between  the  occiqiier 
and  the  landowner,  or  a  temptation  to 
crime  amongst  the  laboring  class,  we 
deny  ;*  and  his  young  squire  sitting  down 
to  eggs  and  bacon  with  a  glass,  or  it 
might  be  two,  of  the  honest  home-brewed. 


•  One  of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  repealed 
(lame  Ijiws  was  the  4  Anne,  c.  15.  The  “  Spec¬ 
tator,”  No.  I'?!  (from  which  Ix>r<i  Stanhope 
quotes  his  “admitted  truth”),  begins:  “It  is 
usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  game  in  his  own  grounds  and  divert 
himself  upon  those  that  belong  to  his  neighbors.” 


is  not  to  our  minds  a  worthy  object  of 
regret.  He  recalls  Squire  Richard,  or 
Tony  Lumpkin,  or  Squire  Western  in  his 
youth,  and  is  advantageously  replaced  by 
the  polished  gentleman  educated  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  a  university,  despite  of  the 
luncheon-basket  and  the  battue.  Lord 
Stanhope  forgets  that  his  young  squire  had 
to  administer  justice  at  petty  and  quarter 
sessjons,  or  rather  justicer^//,  for  (as 
Fielding  suggests)  it  was  commonly  a 
syllable  more  than  justice.  Passing  to 
the*  towns.  Lord  Stanhope  (juietly  assumes 
that  there  was  “much  less  wealth,  but 
much  less  also  of  abject  poverty,”  and 
that  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital 
were  unknown  : — 

“It  would  .seem,  so  far  as  negative  evi¬ 
dence  can  show  it,  as  if  under  Queen  Anne  the 
handi-craftsman  and  the  laborer  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  In  obtaining  employment  without  dis¬ 
pute  as' to  the  hours  of  work  or  the  rate  of 
wages.  Most  grievous  is  the  change  in  that 
respect  which  has  since  ensued.” 

Ample  evidence  is  accumulated  by 
Lord  Macaulay  to  prove  that  the  poor 
bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  rich  in 
the  olden  times  than  they  bear  now,  and 
that  the  capitalist  or  employer  was  equally 
an  object  of  envy  and  complaint.  “  The 
more  carefully  (he  adds)  we  examine  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  more  reason  shall 
we  find  to  dissent  from  those  who  imagine 
that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of  new’  so¬ 
cial  evils.  The  truth  is  that  the  evils  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  old.  That 
which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  dis¬ 
cerns  and  the  humanity  which  remedies 
them."  * 

In  Defoe’s  “Giving  Alms  no  Charity,” 
published  in  1 704,  w’e  find  : — 

“  I  make  no  difficulty  to  promise  on  a 
short  summons  to  produce  above  a  tliousand 
families  in  England,  within  my  particular 
knowledge,  who  go  in  rags,  and  their  children 
wanting  bread,  whose  fathers  can  earn  their 

15J.  to  2SJ.  a  week,  but  will  not  work . 

I  can  give  an  incredible  number  of  exam- 


•  “  History  of  England,”  chap.  iii.  I^rd  .Ma¬ 
caulay  quotes  a  popular  ballad  of  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  as  “  the  bitter  cry  of  labor  against  capital.” 
It  is  strange  to  find  two  writers,  who  might  be 
expected  to  work  in  harmony,  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  on  the  vitally  important  and  all-pervading 
question  of  the  influence  of  improved  civilization 
on  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Lord  Stanhope 
betrays  no  consciousness  of  the  fact. 
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pies  in  my  own  knowledge.”  .  .  “  I  once  paid 
six  or  seven  men  together  on  a  Saturday  night, 
the  least  io.r.  and  some  30;.  for  work,  and 
have  seen  them  go  with  it  directly  to  the  ale¬ 
house,  lie  there  till  Monday,  spend  it  every 
penny,  and  run  in  debt  to  boot,  and  not  give 
a  farthing  of  it  to  their  families,  though  all 
of  them  had  wives  and  children.  From 
hence  comes  poverty,  parish  charges,  and 
beggars.” 

The  National  Debt  was  thought  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
the  Pretender  was  allegorically  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  “  Spectator  ”  as  a  young  man, 
whom  a  citizen  suspects  of  carrying  a 
sponge  in  his  left  hand.  VV'as  the  serene 
contentment  of  the  moneyed  and  mercan¬ 
tile  classes  in  nowise  ruffled  by  this  inse¬ 
curity 

“  As  regards  the  liberal  professions  and 
the  empioyments  in  the  Civil  Service  it  may 
be  deemed,  from  the  absence  at  least  of  any 
indications  to  the  contrary,  that  under 
Queen  Anne  there  was  more  of  equality 
Ijetween  the  supplv  and  the  demand.  The 
number  of  men  o{  good  character  and  good 
education  who  desired  to  enter  any  career 
was  not  disproportioned  to  the  number  of 
openings  which  that  career  presented.  It 
followed  that  any  person  endowed  with  fair 
aptitude  and  common  application,  and  en- 
aging  in  any  recognized  walk  of  life,  was  in 
ue  time  certain  or  nearly  certain  of  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Riches  and  distinction  were  of 
course,  as  in  every  state  of  society,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  few,  but  there  was  competence 
for  the  many.  How  greatly  the  times  have 
changed ! ” 

“  It  is  certainly  a  great  practical  hardship, 
such  as  we  do  not  trace  under  Queen  Anne 
or  under  the  first  Georges,  that  a  young 
man  entering  life  with  a  good  character  and 
careful  education  should  see  every  profession 
overcrowded,  every  avenue  of  advancement 
hemmed  in,  that  he  should  be  unable  in  so 
many  cases  to  earn  his  bread,  and  be  cast 
back  for  subsistence  on  his  family.  There 
is  something  very  grievous  both  to  himself 
and  others  in  this  not  his  wilful  but  his  com¬ 
pulsory  idleness.” 

The  population  principle  is  steady  and 
invariable  in  its  operation.  Nothing  can 
prevent  a  superfluity  of  hands  and  brains 
at  any  jieriod  but  prudence,  foresight,  and 
self-denial ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
'  pose  that  any  given  class  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  were  less  prone  than  now  to  have 
more  sons  and  daughters  than  they  could 
provide  for  or  establish  in  their  own  walk 
of  life.  Lord  Stanhope  has  no  right  to 


call  upon  us  to  prove  a  negative  ;  but  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  no  want  or  absence 
of  what  he  calls  indications  to  the  contra¬ 
ry.  The  shifts  to  which  educated  men 
were  put  to  get  a  livelihood  are  notorious. 
Look  at  the  position  of  Swift  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Sir  William  Temple ;  or  that  of 
Addison  ”  when  (to  quote  the  very  words 
of  Johnson),  he  returned  to  England  (in 
1702)  with  a  meanness  of  appearance, 
which  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced  ;  ”  or  that  of 
Johnson  when  he  came  to  London  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  earn  a  living  as  a 
schoolmaster  : — 

“  Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes. 

And  pause  awhile  from  Letters  to  be  wise, 

Then  mark  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  a.ssail, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  f>atron,  and  the  jail.” 

Patron  was  substituted  for  the  original 
word  “garret.”  The  only  literary  men 
who  did  not  starve  were  those  who  lived 
by  patronage  ;  and  without  money  or  in¬ 
terest  it  was  idle  to  expect  prefennent  in 
the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  church.  The 
higher  grades  were  reserved  for  the  sons 
of  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility  ;  the 
lower  were  not  unfrequently  bestowed  on 
their  domestics  and  hangers-on.  The 
boy-colonel  and  the  sexagenarian  half-pay 
lieutenant  of  the  novel  and  the  drama 
were  drawn  from  life  ;  as  was  Captain 
Weasel,  Roderick  Random’s  travelling 
companion  in  the  wagon,  an  ex-valet  who 
had  obtained  a  commission  by  marrying 
the  cast-ofl' mistress  of  his  master.  Mrs. 
Seagrim,  the  wife  of  Black  George,  the 
gamekeeper,  and  Mrs.  Honour  the  wait¬ 
ing-maid  (in  “Tom  Jones”),  boa.stof  their 
descent  from  clergymen,  who  must  have 
flourished  about  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  (we  fear)  exirerienced  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  in  bringing  up  their  families  which 
Lord  Stanhojre  thinks  peculiar  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria.  If  the  Church  was 
cheerfully  maintained,  it  must  be  owned 
that  her  ministers  were  scurvily  treated 
and  indifferently  provided  for.  Here 
again  Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord  Macaulay 
pull  different  ways  instead  of  pulling 
together. 

The  first  sentence  of  a  paper  in  the 
“  Spectator  ”  by  Addison  (No.  2 1 ),  on  the 
redundancy  of  the  three  professions,  runs 
thus : — 

“  I  am  sometimes  very  much  troubled  w'hen 
I  reflect  upon  the'three  great  professions  of 
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Divinity,  Law,  and  Physic  ;  how  they  are 
each  of  them  overburdened  with  practitioners, 
and  tilled  with  multitudes  of  ingenious  gentle¬ 
men  that  starve  one  another." 

When  l.ord  Stanhope  states  that  the 
number  of  claimants  or  expectants  has  in¬ 
definitely  augmented,  he  forgets  that  the 
number  of  callings  which  a  gentleman’s 
son  may  fill  without  losing  caste  has  inde¬ 
finitely  augmented  too.  In  fact,  there  is 
hardly  a  conventional  restraint  left  on 
honest  industry.  A  peer’s  son  may  be 
not  merely  a  civil  engineer,  or  the  keeper 
of  a  sheep-walk  in  Australia,  but  a  wine 
merchant,  a  coal  merchant,  or  a  stock 
broker.  As  to  the  clerkships  in  some  of 
the  public  offices,  they  have  been  so  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  so  monopolized  by  young  men 
of  family  and  connection  as  to  constitute 
a  new  description  of  aristocracy. 

'I'here  is  one  marked  feature  in  the 
social  life  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  which  alone  might  have  disen¬ 
chanted  Lord  Stanhope  ;  namely,  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  led-captain,  the  never  fail¬ 
ing  dependent  on  the  lord  or  squire  in  the 
shape  of  a  poor  relation  or  chaplain,  and 
the  menial  offices  performed  by  them  with¬ 
out  murmur  or  complaint ;  as  when  Squire 
W’estern  sends  Parson  Supple  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Hagshot  for  a  tobacco-box.  We 
cannot  believe  that  men  well  born  or  well 


educated  would  have  submitted  to  such 
degradation  if  honorable  employment  was 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.*  In  the  “  Spec¬ 
tator”  (No.  108),  Addison  describes  his 
meeting  with  Will  Wimble  at  Sir  Roger  ce 
Coverley’s : — 

“  He  (Will  Wimble)  is  now  between  forty 
and  fifty  ;  but,  being  bred  to  no  business  and 
born  to  no  estate,  he  generally  lives  with  his 
brother  (a  baronet)  as  superintendent  of  his 
game.  .  .  ,  Will  Wimble’s  is  the  case  of 
many  a  younger  brother  of  a  great  family  who 
had  rather  see  their  childijen  starve  like  gen¬ 
tlemen  than  thrive  in  a  trade  or  profession 
that  is  beneath  their  quality.  This  humor 
fills  several  parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and 
beggary.” 

It  is  unlucky  and  disagreeable  to  be 
obliged  to  differ  so  often  from  a  writer 
whom  we  respect  and  admire,  who  so  ar¬ 
dently  desires  truth  if  he  misses  it ;  who 
writes  so  eloquently,  and  with  such  laudable 
elevation  of  tone,  when  he  is  wTong.  But 
the  occasions  in  which  we  are  the  least  justi¬ 
fied  in  shrinking  from  the  discharge  of  our 
critical  duties  are  when  what  we  think  error 
is  plausibly  or  ingeniously  expressed ;  and 
we  were  the  more  anxious  to  discuss  Lord 
Stanhope’s  views  and  speculations  be¬ 
cause,  being  presented  in  a  popular  and 
pleasing  manner,  they  cannot  fail  to  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  his  work. 


Saturday  Review. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  MITRAILLEUR  IN  WAR. 


jWnAT  is  the  place  of  the  Mitrailleur  in 
war  ?  Is  it  destined  to  have  any  place  at 
all  ?  A  month  ago  there  were  those  who 
would  have  assured  us  that  the  instalment 
would  exercise  an  influence  on  future 
battles  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  breech¬ 
loading  rifle.  One  enthusiast,  indeed,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  there  have  been 
three  great  revolutions  or  epochs  in  the 
art  of  war,  of  which  the  first  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  gunpowder ;  the  second,  the 
introduction  of  breech-loaders ;  the  third. 


*  The  fashion  for  hangers-on  is  caricatured  by 
Fielding  in  his  description  of  the  suite  of  a  travelletl 
man  of  fortune  in  “  Joseph  Andrews” : — “  The 
gentlemen  of  cur-like  disposition  who  were  now  at 
his  house,  and  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  London,  were  an  old  half-pay  officer,  a  play¬ 
er,  a  dull  poet,  a  quack  doctor,  a  scraping  fiddler, 
and  a  lame  German  dancing-master.” 


the  introduction  of  his  own  mitrailleur. 
Whether,  in  face  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  few  weeks,  any  one  would  now  be 
found  to  claim  for  the  mitrailleur  this  high 
position,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  certain 
that,  if  such  persons  are  to  be  found,  w'e 
need  not  seek  for  them  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  or  (lerman  armies.  The  deluded 
French  soldier  has  ere  this  found  out  that 
the  new  engine  of  warfare  is  not  all  that 
he  had  been  taught  to  believe.  The 
mitrailleur  had,  by  diligent  Imperial  puff¬ 
ing,  become  established  as  ,an  article  of 
the  French  soldier’s  military  faith.  It 
was  to  do  for  him  what  the  zundnadelge- 
wehr  had  done  for  the  Prus-sians  in  1866. 
It  was  to  destroy  his  enemies  wholesale  : 
it  was  to  win  his  battles  ;  he  had  only  to 
turn  the  handle  rapidly  enough  and  the 
thing  was  done.  This  fictitious  reputation 
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of  an  untried  weapon  was  diligently  fos-  ciently  encouraging  to  recommend  a  con- 
tered  and  kept  up,  not  merely  until  the  tinuation  of  the  exi>eriment ;  and  the  sub- 
opening  of  the  campaign,  but  in  some  ject  languished  until  the  confident  but 
sort  after  the  campaign  had  actaally  coin-  rather  vague  statements  of  the  French 
nienced.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  (iovemment  as  to  the  imiwrtance  of  the 
in  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  confidence  “  mitrailleuse  ”  of  Meudon,  and  the  fact 
of  his  soldiers  in  the  “  mitrailleuse,”  had  that  other  nations  were  trying  weapons  of 
recourse  to  the  remarkable  statement  that  this  class,  again  directed  attention  to  it. 
the  Prussians  at  Worth  made  use  of  these  The  mystery  with  which  the  French 
weajwns,  “  which  did  us  much  hann.”  It  “mitrailleuse”  was  cunningly  surrounded 
was  more  than  hinted  that  the  P'rench  heightened  curiosity,  while  it  served  the 
defeat  was  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  purpo.se  of  encouraging  the  French  soldier, 
unexpected  employment  by  their  enemy  Omne  ignotum  fro  magnifico.  At  last  it 
of  a  weapon  of  wliich  the  French  claimed  was  thought  desirable  that  an  experienced 
a  monojKily.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  officer  should  endeavor  to  find 
Prussians  have  not  a  single  mitrailleur  ;  out,  by  diligent  inquiry  on  the  Continent, 
and  early  last  year  a  sjiecial  Prussian  Com-  what  the  various  mitrailleurs  were  really 
mittee  carried  out  a  long  series  of  compara-  worth.  I'his  duty  was  entrusted  to  Major 
tive  experiments,  and  finally  rei>orted  Fosbery,  V.  C.,  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  ; 
against  the  introduction  of  these  wea|H)ns  an  officer  who  is  well  known  in  connection 
for  field  use.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  ex-  with  fire-arms  of  various  sorts,  and  as  cn 
tremes  of  laudation  and  depreciation.  Is  advocate  of  explosive  bullets.  Major  Fos- 
there  no  mean  between  the  two  ?  Briefly,  bery  examined  several  sjrecimens  of 
what  is  the  place  and  value  of  the  mitrail-  mitrailleurs,  and  witnessed  several  trials 
leur  in  war?  at  I.iege  and  Brasschaet.  The  result  was 

It  is  in  order  to  supply  an  answer  to  a  rejiort  verj’  favorable  to  a  mitrailleur 
this  question  that  exjieriments  with  some  inventedbyMessrs.MontignyandChristo- 
sj>ecimens  of  this  class  of  arm  are  now  phe  of  Brussels  ;  to  which  Major  Fosbery, 
being  carried  on  at  Shoeburyness.  'I'he  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Metford,  applied 
mitrailleur  is  no  new  weaixjn,  though  the  some  imiKirtant  improvements.  ()ne  of 
name  is  new.  From  time  to  time  men’s  these  weajions  was  ordered,  and  two 
minds  have  delighted  to  exercise  them-  Catling  batteries  were  purchased  about  the 
selves  in  producing  revolving  or  many-  same  time.  From  one  cause  or  another, 
barrelled  cannon,  multiple  guns,  and  rifle  the  exj)eriments  with  these  arms  have 
batteries  of  endless  variety.  With  patient  been  delayed  ;  and  they  only  commenced 
ingenuity  they  have  designed  one  “  infer-  in  earnest  about  three  weeks  ago. 
nal  machine”  after  another,  to  discharge  I'he  Montigny  mitrailleur  is  in  general 
with  more  or  less  of  rapidity  and  effect  appearance  not  unlike  a  small  field-piece, 
showers  of  missile  matter.  The  records  It  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  which 
of  the  Ordnance  Committees  overflow  closely  resembles  an  ordinary  gun  carriage, 
with  such  projiositions.  To  these  wea|>ons  and  which  might  be  very  much  improved, 
certain  objections  of  a  general  character  'I'he  weajion  consists  of  37  steel  barrels 
have  always  presented  themselves,  and  of  *534  inch  calibre,  soldered  together, 
successively  determined  the  rejection  for  inside  one  larger  iron  barrel,  and  capable 
field  use  of  the  Palmer,  the  Nugent,  the  of  throwing  600  grain  bullets  with  115 
Lilley,  the  Requa,  the  Manceaux,  the  grains  of  jxiwder.  'I'he  loading  is  effected 
Claxton,  and  other  descriptions  of  multi-  by  slipping  a  steel  plate  containing  37  car- 
pie  cannon.  Nevertheless,  the  Catling  tridges  into  a  vacant  space  behind  the 
battery  was  forced  ujx)n  the  attention  of  barrels,  and  then  by  means  of  a  lever 
the  Goverment  in  such  a  way  that  a  trial  pressing  the  plate  forward,  and  securing 
at  Shoebuiyness  was  accorded  to  it  in  it  in  its  ]x>sition  ;  the  whole  37  barrels 
March,  1867.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  being  thus  loaded  simultaneously.  'I'o  fire 
the  results  of  that  trial,  because  the  (Jat-  the  piece  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  a 
ling  gun  has  since  been  greatly  improved,  lever  handle.  If  the  handle  be  raised 
and  no  real  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  rapidly  the  discharge  is  instantaneous,  the 
weapon  could  be  formed  from  the  results  whole  37  cartridges  being  fired  in  less  than 
obtained  with  an  inferior  specimen.  But  a  second.  Or  the  fire  can  be  made  as 
those  results  were  not  considered  suffi-  deliberate  as  may  be  desired,  "each  car- 
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tridge  being  exploded  singly.  A  travers¬ 
ing  or  mowing  movement  is  attached  to 
,  the  instrument,  and  adds  greatly  to  its 
efficiency.  It  is  said  to  be  effective  up  to 
1,200  yards,  which,  with  a  charge  of  115 
grains  of  powder,  is  jirobably  correct  ; 
this  point  has  not,  however,  yet  been  tried 
at  Shoeburyness  ;  and  the  performances  of 
the  weapon  in  respect  of  rapidity  of  fire, 
accuracy,  and  general  effect,  have  thus 
far  fallen  so  far  below  what  we  had  been 
led  to  expect  that  we  must  decline  to 
take  anytliing  that  has  been  said  of  the 
weapon  on  trust.  As  an  example  of  this 
we  may  mention  that  it  is  claimed  for  the 
machine  that  10  plates  of  37  cartridges 
each  (=370  rounds)  can  be  fired  from  it 
in  a  minute.  The  highest  rate  yet  attained 
at  Shoeburyness,  even  when  as  many  as 
five  men  were  employed  to  serve  the  piece, 
is,  we  believe,  ii  plates  (=407  rounds)  in 
hvo  minutes,  or  about  200  rounds  a  min¬ 
ute.  'I'his  difi'erence  is  perhaps  due  in 
some  degree  to  the  inferiority  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ammunition,  which  by  occasionally 
separating  in  extraction,  or  becoming  bent 
or  otherwi.se  injured,  seriously  interferes 
with  rapidity  of  fire.  Hut  even  when  all 
deductions  are  made  on  this  score — though 
why  M.  Montigny  should  supply  for  an 
official  trial  ammunition  inferior  to  what 
he  has  himself  used,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand — there  will  still  remain  a  large 
unexplained  difference  l>etween  the  prom¬ 
ised  and  the  actual  i>erformances  of  the 
gun. 

The  (iatling  battery  differs  from  the 
Montigny  in  many  im)>ortant  points  of 
detail.  It  has  10  separate  barrels,  which 
revolve,  the  cartridges  being  fed  into  a 
hopper  above  the  breech,  and  falling  by 
gravitation  into  their  places,  one  by  one, 
op|>osite  to  the  empty  barrels.  I'he  fire 
is  thus  continuous  instead  of  intermittent. 
There  are  three  sizes  of  this  weapon,  of 
which  two  at  pre.sent  are  officially  under 
trial  ;  the  larger  has  barrels  of  i-inch 
calibre,  and  fires  lb.  shot  with  525-grain 
charges  of  jMjwder  ;  the  smaller  Gatling 
has  barrels  of  "42  inch  calibre,  and  fires 
38o  grain  bullets,  with  80  grains  of  powder. 
'I'he  (iatling  was  first  tried  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  the  j)resence  of  a  large  number  of 
spectators.  With  the  larger  sj)ecimen, 
270  rounds  were  got  off  in  i  minute  45 
seconds  ;  with  the  smaller  specimen  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong  with  the  mechanism, 
and  the  practice  could  not  be  continued. 


The  experience  which  we  have  had  of  the 
Gatling  is  thus  far  too  limited  to  enable 
us  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency 
considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  warlike 
machinery ;  nor  is  it  possible  at  present 
to  pronounce  on  its  merits  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Montigny.  Indeed,  it 
is  desirable  to  consider  the  question  as 
far  as  possible  witliout  reference  to  the 
petformances  of  ))articular  specimens. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  it  be  decided 
to  introduce  mitrailleurs,  it  will  be  prac¬ 
ticable  either  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
existing  weaiK>ns  or  to  design  new  ones. 
The  probable  position  of  the  mitrailleur 
in  war  is  really  inde)>endent  of  considera¬ 
tions  of  constructive  detail ;  and  the  ex¬ 
periments  have  now  gone  far  enough  to 
enable  us  to  name  at  least  some  places 
which  this  class  of  instrument  can,  and 
some  which  it  cannot,  fill. 

It  seems  to  us  (luite  clear,  for  example, 
that  the  mitrailleur  cannot  take  the  place 
of  field  artillery.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  field  guns  have  thus  far  gen¬ 
erally  beaten  it  more  or  less  decidedly  in 
actual  effect  even  at  short  known  ranges, 
there  is  the  inqwrtant  consideration  that 
the  field  guns  are  effective  also  at  ranges 
to  which  the  bullets  of  the  mitrailleur 
could  not  even  reach.  Those  who  have 
compared  the  mitrailleur  with  field  artil¬ 
lery  have  apparently  been  ignorant  of  the 
effects  capable  of  being  produced  by  a 
well-directed  shrapnel  fire.  Shrapnel  fire, 
indeed,  is  not  really  understood  in  any 
country  except  England  ;  and  until  lately 
very  few  English  artillerymen  were  aware 
what  a  formidable  projectile  the  rifled 
shrapnel  shell  really  is.  The  case-shot  of 
the  service  have  also  been  recently  made 
more  effective.  The  result  is  that  the 
field  guns,  especially  the  capital  little  9- 
pounder  bronze  muzzle-loading  Indian 
gun,  have  exhibited  a  power  which  the 
supporters  of  the  mitrailleur  had  not  an¬ 
ticipated.  Guns,  too,  possess  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  moral  effect  of  a  burst¬ 
ing  shell  is  greater  than  can  be  produced 
by  any  mitrailleur  fire,  however  formida¬ 
ble.  The  fact  that  a  gun  can  fire  a  great 
variety  of  projectiles — shot,  shell,  shrap¬ 
nel,  segment,  and  case — and  that  it  is 
available  at  all  ranges,  gives  it  a  {K>sition 
and  importance  which  the  mitrailleur  can 
never  hope  to  attain.  Further,  when  the 
range  is  unknown,  the  mitrailleur  fire  is 
often  entirely  thrown  away.  Thus,  on 
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Tuesday  last,  the  Gatling  in  270  rounds 
only  hit  a  large  cavalry  column  16  times, 
and  the  Montigny  in  367  rounds  only  hit 
the  same  column  3  times.  The  supporters 
of  these  weapons  would  therefore  do  wisely 
if  they  were  at  once  to  withdraw  from 
their  pretensions  to  take  the  place  of 
field  artillery. 

Nor  can  the  mitrailleur  ever  effectively 
take  the  place  of  infantry  in  the  field.  It 
can  neither  skirmish  nor  charge ;  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  attack  of  an  entrenched 
position,  or  generally  as  an  offensive 
weapon  at  all ;  the  men  who  serve  it  are 
also  debarred  from  taking  the  offensive. 
However  light  it  may  be  made,  a  wheeled 
carriage  is  always  necessarily  more  ham¬ 
pered  in  its  movements  than  an  infantry 
soldier ;  if  disabled,  the  effect  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  placing  hors  de  combat  of  as 
many  infantry  soldiers  as  the  machine 
may  be  supposed  to  represent ;  its  effect 
is  of  too  uniform,  unvarying  a  character — 
there  is,  so  to  express  it,  too  little  intel¬ 
ligence  and  discrimination  in  its  volleys, 
to  enable  it  ever  usefully  to  replace  the 
infantry  soldier  in  field  warfare. 

But  short  of  this — short  of  superseding 
artillery  and  infantry — it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  a  good  mitrailleur  a  useful 
auxiliary  weapon.  The  lightness  of  the 
machine  and  of  the  ammunition  required 
to  produce  a  particular  effect  will  enable 
it  to  compare  favorably  with  field  guns 
under  certain  circumstances.  Theory 
and  practice  alike  point  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  your  artillery  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  outside  the  range  of  infantry  fire. 
Within  those  ranges  the  mitrailleur,  re¬ 
quiring  as  it  does  fewer  men  and  horses, 
and  being  able  to  take  up  and  withdraw 
from  a  position  more  promptly  than  a  gun, 
may  often  be  usefully  employed  to  save 
the  artillery ;  while  in  all  those  positions 
where  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  infantry 
fire  over  a  small  front,  the  mitrailleur  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  good  effects.  Such 
positions  are  numerous  enough,  though 
they  are  to  be  found  more  often  on  the 
side  of  the  defence  than  on  that  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  Among  positions  of  this  class  we 
may  mention  the  defence  of  the  unflanked 
spur  of  a  hill,  the  defence  of  a  narrow 
gorge,  of  a  street,  roadway,  or  tite  de  pont, 
or  for  the  flanks  of  short  ditches,  to  sweep 
breaches,  &c.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and 
important  advantage  of  the  mitrailleur 


that  it  has  no  recoil.  This  in  a  fixed  po¬ 
sition,  or  where  the  weapon  is  under  cover, 
is  a  point  in  its  favor  which  every  one. 
must  recognize.  In  such  positions  as 
these  the  mitrailleur,  skilfully  handled, 
ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish  nearly  all 
that  either  field  guns  or  infantry  could  do, 
at  a  less  cost  of  materiel,  and  a  less  exjx)- 
sure  of  horses  and  men ;  and  for  use  in 
such  positions  it  may  be  fitly  introduced. 

There  are  other  uses  to  which  these 
machines  may  also  be  probably  applied  ; 
such  as  to  accompany  cavalry  ujwn  occa¬ 
sion,  when  it  is  necessary  promptly  to 
bring  a  hot  fire  to  bear  for  a  short  time 
upon  some  one  point.  It  has  often  been 
suggested  of  late  years  that  the  cavalry 
soldier  ought  to  be  more  like  the  old 
dragoon — a  mounted  infantry  soldier  in 
fact.  'I'o  the  suggestion  answer  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  made,  that  if  this  were  at¬ 
tempted  the  result  would  probably  be  a 
“Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none." 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  mitrailleur 
may  offer  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  by 
enabling  the  cavalry  to  carry  with  them  a 
means  of  swiftly  establishing  a  rapid  and 
effective  infantry  fire  upon  a  certain  point, 
without  themselves  abandoning  their  char¬ 
acter  as  cavalry  soldiers.  If  the  mitrail¬ 
leur  is  to  be  used  in  this  way,  it  would  be 
better,  we  think,  to  separate  the  limber 
from  the  carriage,  attach  a  third  wheel  to 
the  latter,  and  employ  lasso  harness. 

The  mitrailleur,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
doubt,  will  also  have  certain  naval  uses. 
It  may  be  advantageously  employed  for 
the  tops  of  men-of-war  ;  it  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  repelling  boat  attacks ;  and  some 
of  these  instruments  might  perhaps  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  supplied  for  use  on  board 
ships’  Iwats. 

In  short,  the  role  which  we  would  assign 
to  the  mitrailleur,  although  it  may  fall 
far  short  of  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of 
its  supix>rters,  is  not  an  inconsiderable  one. 
The  instrument  will  not  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  tactics.  It  will  accomplish 
no  real  change  in  the  art  of  war.  It  is 
not,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  a 
new  arm  or  a  new  power.  But  it  may 
often  save  and  assist  both  our  artillery 
and  our  infantry,  and  it  may  serve  so  to 
intensify  the  fire  on  critical  points  as  to 
earn  for  itself  a  reputation  which  it  would 
certainly  not  acquire  in  general  field 
fighting. 
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‘  Tlie  dead  hand  clasped  a  letter.” — Special  CorrtspondiHCtk 

Here,  in  this  leafy  place, 

Quiet  he  lies. 

Cold,  with  his  sightless  face 
Turned  to  the  skies  ; 

'Tis  but  another  dead  ; — 

All  you  can  say  is  said. 


Carry  his  body  hence, — 

Kings  must  have  slaves  ; 
Kings  climb  to  eminence 
Over  men’s  graves  : 

So  this  man’s  eye  is  dim  ; — 
Throw  the  earth  over  him. 


What  was  the  white  you  touched. 
There,  at  his  side  ? 

Paper  his  hand  had  clutched 
Tight  ere  he  died  ; — 
Message  or  wish,  may  be  ; — 
Smoothen  it  out  and  see. 


Hardly  the  worst  of  us 

Here  could  have  smiled  ! — 
Only  the  tremulous 

Words  of  a  child  ; — 

Prattle,  that  has  for  stops 
Just  a  few  ruddy  drops. 


Look.  She  is  sad  to  miss, 
Morning  and  night. 

His — her  dead  father’s — kiss  ; 

'Fries  to  be  bright. 

Good  to  mamma,  and  sweet. 
That  is  all.  “  Marguerite." 


Ah,  if  beside  the  dead 
Slumbered  the  pain  ! 

Ah,  if  the  hearts  that  bled 
Slept  with  the  slain  ! 

If  the  grief  died  ! — But  no  ; — 

Death  will  not  have  it  so. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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Ixx)KiNG  at  the  career  of  this  great  strat¬ 
egist  through  all  its  grim  lessons  of  war, 
we  may  discern  many  elements  of  human 
interest,  many  facts  of  an  instructive  and 
elevating  character.  We  see  that  the 
guiding  principles  of  that  career  have 
been  no  love  of  popularity,  or  even 
high-toned  ambition,  but  honor,  self- 
denial,  and  i>atriotism.  We  will  first 
give  briefly  the  leading  facts  of  his  career. 
V'on  Moltke  was  a  poor  man,  and  the 
son  of  a  }K)or  man.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated, 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Holstein.  The 
estate  of  Samrow,  near  Pilnitz,  belonged 
to  his  family  for  centuries.  His  father 
had  served  in  the  Mollendorf  regiment, 
and  was  resolved  on  giving  a  thorough 
soldierly  education  to  his  children.  'I'he 
bias  which  he  received  from  his  father. 
Von  Moltke  has  transmitted  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  He  has  two  sons  serving  with  the 
army :  Count  Bismarck  has  also  two,  of 
whom  one  has  been  dangerously  wounded, 
and  General  Von  Roon  has  four. 

Von  Moltke  was  born  the  26th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1800  ;  the  years  of  his  age  are  always 
the  years  of  the  century.  Soon  after  his 
birth  his  father  bought  land  in  Holstein, 
and  there  he  passed  his  childhood  and 
youth,  acquiring  among  Danes  those  mili¬ 
tary  tastes  which  he  turned  against  them 
in  the  passage  of  the  Alsen,  and  the 
investment  of  DQppel.  When  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  with  an 
elder  brother  to  the  Land  Cadet  Academy 
at  Coi)enhagen.  When  he  was  twenty- 
two  he  entered  the  Prussian  military  ser¬ 
vice,  after  a  severe  examination.  He  was 
the  youngest  second-lieutenant  in  the 
eighth  regiment  of  foot-guards,  then 
stationed  at  Prankfort-on-the-Oder.  The 
coq)s  was  commanded  at  the  time  by 
General  V'on  Marwick,  whose  wife  was 
by  birth  a  countess  Von  Moltke.  This 
circumstance  would  be  a  fortunate  event 
for  the  young  second-lieutenant.  And, 
indeed,  he  needed  any  adventitious  help 
which  he  could  obtain  ;  for  his  worldly 
prospects,  beyond  his  profession,  were  at 
the  very  lowest  ebb.  His  parents'  projier- 
ty  was  nearly  all  lost  through  the  war,  and 
a  long  series  of  misfortunes.  They  were 
not  able  to  allow  him  the  slightest  addi¬ 


tion  to  his  pay.  Yet  he  was  most  anxious 
to  learn  modem  languages,  and  to  do  this 
he  had  to  save  out  of  his  scanty  pay. 
Truly  jKJverty  is  a  hard  mistress,  but  the 
lessons  which  she  teaches  are  invaluable. 
He  saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  learn 
modern  languages,  and  has  made  himself 
a  very  remarkable  linguist.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  taciturnity,  and  it  has  been  hu¬ 
morously  said  of  him  that  he  knows  how 
to  hold  his  tongue  in  eight  languages. 

From  the  military  school  at  Berlin  he 
passed  to  the  direction  of  the  somewhat 
insubordinate  School  of  Division.  He 
discharged  his  duty  so  well  that  he  w'as 
attached  to  a  commission  for  to])ographical 
surveys  in  Silesia  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  under  General  Von  Muffling. 
F.very  one  loved  and  respected  Von 
Muffling.  Even  in  his  admonitions  there 
was  a  vein  of  kind  pleasant  humor.  One 
of  Von  Moltke’s  companions  introduced 
into  his  plan  an  impossible  mountain,  and 
would  not  acknowledge  his  error,  even 
when  the  General  iK)inted  it  out.  The 
(ieneral  only  observed,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
“Well,  then,  I  congratulate  you  on  hav¬ 
ing  enriched  science,  and  provided  the 
province  with  a  new  mountain,”  Soon 
after  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  ordered  to  serve  on  the  staff', 
on  which,  through  the  influence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Von  Kranseneck,  he  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  two  years  afterwards. 

It  has  been  asserted  on  high  authority 
that  Moltke  has  si)ent  his  life  studying  the 
art  of  war  seated  in  an  arm-chair  before  a 
table.  “  Von  Moltke  is  the  man  who 
learned  the  art  of  swimming  before  going 
into  the  water ;  he  is  the  conventional 
German  mentally  enclosing  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  camel  ;  he  is  the  doughty  little 
bonnet-maker  in  Scott’s  romances  who 
practises  the  soldier’s  aft  by  hacking  at  a 
wooden  figure.”  In  all  this  there  is  much 
pleasant  exaggeration.  He  has  profound¬ 
ly  studied  the  whole  subject  of  strategy. 
^  far  as  war  is  an  art,  it  is  an  art  of 
which  he  has  made  himself  a  master.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  has  been 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  theory  of  war,  and 
that  his  triumphs  are  the  triumphs  of  a 
theorist.  He  saw  whatever  was  to  be 
seen  of  war,  but  happily  for  the  human 
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race  and  for  the  Vaterland,  there  was  very 
little  war  to  be  seen  between  1815  and 
1864.  He  had  an  oi>i)ortunity,  however, 
of  seeing  some  foreign  service,  which  to  a 
mind  so  singularly  thoughtful  and  observ¬ 
ant  must  have  been  fertile  in  results. 
During  the  seven  years  that  he  was  cap¬ 
tain —  for  promotion  on  the  staff  was  by 
no  means  rapid  in  those  peaceful  tiroes — 
he  passed  no  less  than  four  years  in  Tur¬ 
key.  He  took  a  journey  through  Rou- 
melia  under  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  whom 
he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  plans  of 
Varna,  Schumla,  Silistria,  and  other  places 
on  the  1  )anube.  I'his  led  to  his  historical 
work,  “The  Russian-'l'urkish  Exi>edition, 
1828-9.”  ^on  Moltke  has  himself  spoken 
of  this  work  as  a  fiasco  ;  but  it  has  been 
jnonounced  by  so  competent  a  critic  as 
Colonel  Chesney  to  be  a  thoughtful  and 
scientific  history.  After  that  remarkable 
campaign,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  Prussian  interests  in  Turkey.  He  was 
employed  also,  with  the  assistance  of  four 
Prussian  comrades.  Captains  Lane,  V'on 
Miihlbach,  Fischer,  and  Von  Vinke-Olben- 
dorf — to  organize  the  Turkish  Army  on 
the  Pnissian  morlel.  The  five  w’ent  to 
work  vigorously,  but  with  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  results,  which  gave  little  promise  of  fu¬ 
ture  successes.  At  the  battle  of  Nisil, 
the  entire  Kurd  army,  which  had  been 
disciplined,  organized,  and  powerfully  re¬ 
cruited,  dispersed,  and  in  a  few  days’  time 
the  rieet  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Von 
Moltke  had,  however,  other  duties  to  dis¬ 
charge.  He  traversed  .Asia  Minor  on 
horseback,  to  the  extent  of  some  four  or 
five  thousand  English  miles  of  travel, 
doing  much  to  explore  a  province  about 
the  condition  of  which  we  have  had  so 
little  exact  knowledge  in  recent  times. 
He  did  very  much  to  amend  the  imper¬ 
fect  mai)s  which  then  existed.  He 
made  a  great  numlwr  of  sketches  supple¬ 
mental  to  his  valuable  drawings  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  liosphorus,  and  Constan¬ 
tinople.  'I'he  great  geographer,  Ritter, 
has  used  these  sketches,  and  has  com¬ 
pared  them  with  the  accounts  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  (Jreat’s  campaigns,  with  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  and  with  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  Last  month  we  noticed  Captain 
Milligan’s  work  on  Kurdistan,  who  claimed 
to  have  been  the  last  European  military 
observer  since  Xenophon  who  had  exam¬ 
ined  the  region.  All  other  European  ex¬ 
plorers  had  been  most  monotonously 


murdered.  The  Briton,  however,  ought 
to  have  named  an  illustrious  exception  in 
Von  Moltke,  who  has  made,  and  with 
greater  accuracy,  precisely  the  same 
claim.  Like  Xenojihon,  he  observed  the 
rise  of  the  Euphrates  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  of  Kurdistan.  Like  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  his  men,  he  sailed  down  the 
river  on  inflated  sheepskins.  Like  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  his  men,  when  he  first  saw  the 
blue  sea  after  a  weary  journey,  he  broke 
out  into  the  cry  of  “  Phalatta  !  'I'halatta  !  ” 
This  close  observation  of  the  country 
must  have  materially  assisted  in  the  de¬ 
development  of  his  military  genius.  A 
large  element  of  strategical  art  consists’ 
in  (juickly  seizing  the  configuration  and 
natural  features  of  a  country.  Even  in 
an  unpromising  country,  a  skilful  eye 
will  detect  the  natural  earthworks  or  even 
the  natural  fortresses.  It  was  this  faculty 
which  made  Jomini  hazard  his  marvellous 
guess,  weeks  before  the  event  came  off, 
that  a  great  battle  would  be  fought  on  the 
field  of  Jena.  In  every  campaign  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  possible  theatres  of 
war  operations  is  indispensable,  and  the 
strategic  eye  is  prepared  to  seize  all  pwjints 
of  vantage.  Not  only  is  Moltke  a  great 
map-maker  himself,  but  he  takes  care 
that  the  proper  men  are  well  accpiainted 
with  the  proper  maps.  The  (iermans 
knew’  French  geography  better  than  the 
French.  (Jerman  geist  proved  stronger 
than  French  elan.  On  no  point  has 
Moltke  proved  stronger  than  on  his  “in- 
fonnation.”  It  has  been  not  altogether 
alien  to  the  taciturn  nature  of  the  man 
that  he  should  employ  a  whole  army  of 
spies.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  spy  is  necessarily  something  dis- 
honorable.  It  is  often  a  branch  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  as  perilous,  and  far  more  dis¬ 
tasteful.  The  American  Coo|>er’s  con¬ 
ception  of  a  patriotic  spy  is  substantially 
accurate.  'I’here  have  been  astonishing 
feats  of  daring  and  address  performed  by 
spies.  Men  have  been  known,  refusing 
all  fee  or  fame,  to  devote  themselves  to 
this  arduous  work,  making  even  the  su- 
l)reme  sacrifice  of  untarnished  soldierly 
fame.  It  is  by  his  “information”  that 
the  great  strategist  has  been  enabled  to 
lay  his  plans.  Of  course  the  subtlest  or 
most  splendid  combinations  would  fail  if 
the  data  on  which  they  rested  were  inac¬ 
curate.  After  all,  the  great  test  of  a  good 
general  is  that  he  should  make  as  few 
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blunders  as  possible.  Turenne  used  to 
say  that  he  who  has  made  few  blunders  has 
not  made  much  war.  It  has  hitherto  been 
the  great  glory  of  Von  Mohke  that  no  de¬ 
monstrable  blunder  has  been  proved 
against  him.  While  his  vast  plans  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  profound  and  original  genius, 
every  movement  seems  to  have  been  based 
on  accurate  knowledge  and  every  detail  at¬ 
tended  to  with  extreme  caution. 

It  may  be  said  that  Von  Moltke  has 
amply  vindicated  the  grand  science  of  war. 
For  after  all  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
science  of  war.  It  is  built  mainly  and 
chiefly  on  the  deductions  furnished  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  great  campaigns 
of  celebrated  commanders.  The  leading 
rules  are  simply  based  on  the  suggestions 
of  common  sense.  The  leading  principles 
are  simple  enough  ;  the  whole  difficulty  lies 
in  the  application  of  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  “  Go  in  and  win  ;  ’’  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  h(no  one  is  to  “  go  in  and  win.”  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  “  Secure  a  safe  base  for 
operations — keep  up  your  own  communi¬ 
cations  and  destroy  your  enemy’s — leave 
no  vulnerable  point  —  concentrate  vast 
masses  of  men  and  cannon  at  the  critical 
points  ;  and  especially  during  those  critical 
ten  minutes  which  Napoleon  used  to  say 
generally  decided  the  fate  of  battles ;  ” — but 
the  supreme  difficulty  which  affords  scope 
for  supreme  genius  is  hmv  to  do  all  this. 
Sometimes  the  most  astonishing  successes 
have  been  obtained  in  violation  of  every 
known  military  principle.  Napoleon  at 
times  encountered  the  greatest  risks  to 
achieve  his  objects.  His  successes  were 
enormous,  but  his  ultimate  failures  were 
enormous  also,  and  after  Austerlitz  he  re¬ 
trograded  rather  than  improved  in  his 
science.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  Von 
Moltke  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  blun¬ 
dering  to  a  minimum.  You  may  have 
books  about  war,  as  you  have  books  about 
chess  ;  both  will  tell  you  how  to  oiien  your 
gambit  and  put  out  your  front  men  to  be 
slaughtered.  But  there  is  still  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gulf  between  theory  and  practice,  and 
the  pre-eminent  merit  of  Moltke  is  that  he 
has  bridged  the  gulf.  He  has  succeeded, 
too,  where  even  Carnot  failed.  Men  of 
theory  are  always  apt  to  find  their  results 
practically  falsified.  A  calculation  in  dy¬ 
namics  is  never  found  to  be  mathemati 
cally  correct,  because  an  allowance  has  to 
be  made  for  friction.  Moltke  is  a  theorist 
who  has  learned  by  experience  to  allow 


for  the  full  force  of  practical  difficulties ; 
but  he  has  always  thoroughly  relied  on 
whatever  science  of  war  there  may  be. 
He  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  the  Al¬ 
gerian  camps  had  injured  far  more  than 
helped  the  French  army,  as  it  had  discred¬ 
ited  all  the  regular  operations  of  war. 

We  resume  the  simple  narrative  of  his 
career.  He  returned  from  Lesser  Asia 
into  Euroi)e  in  1839.  He  was  soon  ma¬ 
jor  in  the  4th  corps  d'armie.  In  1840  he 
married  Fraulein  Von  Burt,  from  Holstein. 
In  1845  he  was  appointed  aide-de  camp 
to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  This  prince 
was  the  uncle  of  the  i>resent  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  He  had  turned  Roman  Catholic  and 
lived  for  many  years  in  Rome,  a  hopeless 
invalid,  and  then  daily  exjjecting  death. 
After  leaving  Prussia  it  was  long  i)opularly 
believed  that  he  was  dead.  In  his  leisure 
hours  Moltke  carefully  studied  Rome  and 
its  vicinity,  and  m.ade  some  drawings  which 
have  been  engraved. 

It  became  his  duty  to  bring  back  to 
Prussia  the  dead  body  of  Prince  Heinrich. 
In  the  great  storm  of  ’48  he  was  ordered 
to  Magdeburgh  as  chief  of  the  general  staff 
of  his  corps.  His  promotion  was  now 
rapid:  in  1850 lieutenant-colonel ;  in  1851 
colonel  ;  in  1856  major-general ;  in  1859 
lieutenant-general.  In  this  year,  having 
received  the  appointment  of  aide  de  camp 
to  the  Crown  Prince,  he  accompanied  him 
to  Balmoral,  and  was  present  at  his  betroth¬ 
al  to  the  Princess  Royal.  He  was  with 
the  Crown  Prince  in  Breslau  for  a  year, 
ami  accompanied  him  twice  to  England, 
first  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  and 
next  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  He  was  ap]x>inted  chief 
of  the  general  staff.  In  that  position  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  inspect  the  whole  of  the 
northern  coast,  to  arrange  a  system  of  de¬ 
fence  which  might  be  applied  to  all  states 
bordering  on  the  sea.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done  at  that  time.  The  German  Diet 
voted  against  every  Prussian  i>roposition, 
and  were  especially  averse  to  the  idea  of 
a  German  fleet  being  put  under  Prussian 
direction.  In  the  Danish  war  he  was  in 
command  of  the  general  staff,  after  the 
storming  of  Diippel,  and  he  projected  the 
attack  on  Alsen  and  the  occupation  of 
Jutland.  His  reputation  was  now  consid¬ 
erably  extended ;  but  few  men  even  in 
Germany  knew  that  in  “  the  man  in  spec¬ 
tacles  ”  the  country  jwssessed  her  best  gen¬ 
eral  and  highest  strategist.  On  the  merits 
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of  the  Danish  war  we  shall  not  here  enter. 
Most  Englishmen  felt  acutely,  many  feel 
acutely  still  about  the  war.  But  we  never 
met  with  any  Oerman  who  had  any  doubts 
about  the  justice  of  that  war.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  far  too  complex  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  Most  Englishmen  asked  whether 
Denmark  wasn’t  a  little  state  and  Prussia 
a  big  state,  and  also  whether  a  princess  of 
Denmark  was  not  also  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
and  having  given  these  questions  their  ob¬ 
vious  affirmative,  they  also  gave  their  sym¬ 
pathies  to  the  side  of  Denmark. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  epoch  of 
1866.  “  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,”  Moltke  is 

reported  in  the  “  Daheim  ”  to  have  said, 

“  when  ( lod  lights  up  the  evening  of  a  man's 
life  as  he  has  that  of  the  king  and  of  many 
of  his  generals.  I  am  sixty-six  years  old 
too,  and  have  received  as  glorious  a  reward 
for  my  work  as  perhaps  few  men  in  this  life. 
We  old  people  who  have  come  out  of  this 
Bohemian  war  can  still  call  ourselves  the 
favorites  of  fortune,  however  hard  the 
struggles  of  our  earlier  life  may  have  been.” 
In  the  Danish  war  Moltke  had  been  fully 
satisfied  respecting  the  needle-gun,  the  new 
arm  that  was  to  be  used  with  terrific  effect 
against  the  Austrians.  It  was  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  the  breech-loading  weapon 
was  used,  which  was  to  be  employed  with 
such  deadly  effect  at  Sadowa  ;  which  the 
Austrian  government,  despite  warning  ad¬ 
monitions,  had  treated  with  contempt. 
In  ’66  the  Prussians  used  the  new  arm. 
In  that' year  the  Prussians  showed  that 
they  had  not  watched  unattentively  the 
Italian  campaign  and  the  American  war. 
In  that  year  they  brought  into  use  the  new 
military  organization  which  M.  de  Bis¬ 
marck,  in  a  high-handed  unconstitutional 
way,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  had  brought  to  perfection.  Von 
Moltke  afterwards,  in  a  speech  made  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  North  (lerinan  Union, 
showed  that  the  grand  total  of  men  called 
to  arms  was  664,000.  Then,  as  now, 
Prussia  had  the  preiionderance  of  men,  as 
Austria  was  obliged  to  keep  large  forces 
south  of  the  Alps.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  regular  army,  eight  and  a  half  of  the 
nine  corps  cfarmie,  amounting  to  nearly 
,■500,000  men,  were  placed  at  the  disiiosi- 
tion  of  Von  Moltke.  All  the  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  were  simultaneously  used  for  the 
transport  of  the  great  army.  What  Moltke 
aimed  at  was  the  distribution  of  his  forces 
over  the  different  theatres  of  the  war,  and 


their  union  on  the  battle-field.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  bring  this  great  army  over  the 
mountains,  and  to  unite  them  before  the 
enemy.  The  territories  were  overrun  of 
Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Nassau,  all 
favoring  Austria,  and  which,  being  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  Westphalian  and  Rhen¬ 
ish  provinces,  might  cut  off  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  commencement  of  the  war  was 
made  by  advancing  the  armies  of  Breslau 
and  Berlin  through  the  enemy’s  country, 
and  effecting  their  combination  by  forcing 
the  enemy  back.  Moltke’s  characteristic 
tactics  were  seen  on  the  field  of  Sadowa. 
His  army  had  a  front  of  four  miles — so 
wide  a  front  that  he  could  not  withstand 
an  attack  ;  but  he  turned  this  disadvantage 
to  an  advantage,  by  making  an  aggressive 
onward  movement,  by  which  he  was  able  to 
concentrate  all  his  divisons  on  the  battle¬ 
field  and  surround  the  enemy.  Only  once 
did  Moltke  appear  in  the  front  at  Sadowa. 
He  had  fully  mastered  the  lessons  afforded 
the  staff  by  the  .\merican  war,  of  combin¬ 
ing  the  most  distant  field  operations  by 
the  means  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Seat¬ 
ed  at  his  desk  in  the  rear,  he  eived 
through  the  field  telegraph  a  str''  in¬ 
telligence  from  all  the  corj)  lOnowed 
their  movements  on  the  map,  transmitted 
his  orders  through  the  wires,  with  such 
masterly  strategic  power  that  not  a  move¬ 
ment  failed,  and  all  the  combinations  w’ere 
made  at  the  right  moment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Von 
Moltke  was  appointed,  together  with 
Count  Bismarck,  a  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Prussia  for  negotiations  with  the 
South  (lerman  States.  After  the  prelim¬ 
inaries  of  peace  with  Austria  were  signed, 
he  was  decorated  with  the  highest  honor 
which  the  King  of  Pnissia  has  to  bestow, 
the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  Nothing 
during  the  war  had  been  more  remarkable, 
nothing  more  helpful  to  the  Prussian 
troops  than  the  absolute  quiescence  of 
the  French  during  the  deathful  grapple 
with  Austria.  For  the  time  being,  the 
l)anks  of  the  Rhine  had  been  absolutely 
denuded  of  troops.  Such  a  statesman  as 
M.  Thiers,  who  with  an  immoral  patriot¬ 
ism  thinks  every  gain  lawful  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  would  have  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Pnissia’s  danger  to  strike  a 
blow'  for  “  les  fronti^res  naturelles.”  Na¬ 
poleon  was  not  perhaps  ill-pleased  to  see 
the  two  (Jerman  powers  wearing  out 
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their  strength.  He  thought,  probably, 
that  he  would  have  that  compensating 
slice  of  territory,  or  at  least  connivance 
in  seizing  Belgium,  liut  the  astute  Bis¬ 
marck  had  overreached  him.  Not  an 
inch  of  (ierman  soil  was  to  be  ceded  to 
the  Frenchman.  A  great  Prussian  jwwer 
was  now  on  the  flank  of  France.  A  col¬ 
lision  was  almost  unavoidable.  The 
whole  political  heaven  was  charged  with 
electricity.  It  was  evident  that  Von 
Moltke  was  studying  the  whole  possible 
('.ampaign  of  the  future  ;  all  the  defences, 
fortress  by  fortress  ;  all  the  resources,  fact 
by  fact ;  all  the  territory,  mile  by  mile. 
The  triumph  over  Austria  was  only  a 
]K>int  in  the  field  of  political  vision. 
There  were  demands  for  funds  in  the  face 
of  possible  emergencies.  Von  Moltke 
vigorously  opposed  the  demand  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  term  of  ser\’ice  from  three 
years  to  two  years.  He  said  in  the 
Chambers  in  1867,  “  During  the  last  year 
we  made  some  50,000  prisoners.  Our 
own  loss  in  missing  amounted,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  to  3000  men,  of  whom 
probably  but  a  small  proportion  were  taken 
prisoners.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
the  enormous  difference  ?  1  can  only  as¬ 

cribe  it  to  the  duration  of  the  service.  .  .  . 
The  instinct  of  hanging  together  under 
all  circumstances  cannot  be  drilled  into 
a  man  ;  it  must  be  the  habit  of  his  life.” 
Of  course  Von  Moltke  carried  the  point, 
especially  since  he  had  the  king’s  opinion 
on  his  side. 

The  war  broke  out.  V’^on  Moltke  only 
prayed  for  a  fortnight,  and  everything 
would  be  ready  !  He  declared  that  if  the 
Emj>eror  did  not  see  the  Rhine  by  the 
23d  of  July  he  would  never  see  it  at  all. 
I’he  prayer  was  granted.  In  fourteen 
days  he  had  put  350,000  men  on  the 
Rhine.  He  is  accredited  with  the  whole 
vast  plan  of  the  campaign — a  scientific 
game  of  chess  without  a  flaw.  We  obtain 
just  a  glimpse  of  .Moltke  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  According  to  the  “  Vossische  Zeitung,” 
on  the  night  of  the  battle  of  (iravelotte 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  sitting  on  a  lad¬ 
der  near  a  garden  wall  at  Rezonville. 
Around  him  were  Bismarck,  Von  Roon, 
princes  and  grand  dukes  ;  all  very  silent, 
and  waiting  for  news.  The  hour  was  come 
for  decisive  tidings.  Presently  Moltke, 
much  heated,  rode  up  to  the  King :  “  Yoiir 
Majesty,  we  have  conquered.  I'he  ene- 
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my  is  driven  from  all  his  positions.”  A 
vigorous  shout  was  raised,  and  the  whole 
])arty  plied  their  flasks.  The  King  drank 
from  a  broken  tulip  glass,  and  Bismarck 
munched  a  bit  of  ammunition  bread.  It 
is  evident,  on  looking  over  the  history  of 
the  compaign,  that  ]>ian  after  plan  has 
been  devised,  with  flexibility  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  each  plan  and  iron  resolution  in 
its  execution.  The  first  plan  was  how  to 
resist  the  French  in  their  supposed  onset 
into  Bavaria ;  then  the  jdan  of  forcing 
their  lines ;  then  the  plans  of  compaign 
and  of  invading  march.  'I'he  great  strat¬ 
egist  is  no  rigid  •theorist,  but  ever  admits 
a  new  idea,  proves  himself  ecpial  to  a  new 
emergency,  and  adapts  his  plans  to  a  new 
combination.  It  is  also  reasonable  to 
expect  that  when  this  war  may  have 
ended  there  will  be  imposed  on  Von 
Moltke  many  of  the  duties  of  peace. 
'I’o  settle  the  conditions  of  a  iHjrmanent 
and  honorable  peace  will  doubtless  be 
a  glorious  termination  to  his  labors 
which  he  will  highly  value.  Nothing  has 
been  a  happier  feature  in  the  ( ierman  army 
than  the  absence  of  jealousy  and  divided 
councils.  Bismarck  knows  where  to  yield 
to  Moltke,  and  Moltke  where  to  yield  to 
Bismarck.  The  dominant  idea  that  has 
now  seized  upon  the  Prussian  mind  is  that 
of  the  rectification  of  the  frontiers.  This 
idea  is  not  prompted  by  any  lust  of  terri¬ 
tory  such  as  has  been  the  cause  of  Gallic 
aspirations  for  glory.  It  is  no  mere  wish 
tore-annex  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  not  even 
to  get  back  Strasburg,  of  which  Germany 
was  robbed,  two  centuries  ago,  in  a  time 
of  jMjace,  by  an  act  of  ])olitical  burglary 
with  violence.  But  it  is  truly  felt  that  im¬ 
perial  France  need  never  fear  any  unpro¬ 
voked  aggression  ;  that  she  is  only  suffer¬ 
ing  now,  by  a  sort  of  iK)etic  justice,  the  in¬ 
vasion  which  she  sought  to  inflict.  'I'he 
bell  of  fortresses  on  her  western  frontier 
was  never  truly  necessary  for  her  protec¬ 
tion,  but  was  always  an  iron  threat  to 
Rhineland.  So  to  rearrange  the  frontier 
that  these  fortresses  may  cease  to  be  en¬ 
gines  of  terror  and  unrest,  and  form  for¬ 
tresses  in  the  Vosges  to  command  the  wide 
eastern  plains  of  France,  will  be,  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  the  great  strategical 
feature  of  the  future  peace.  'I'hat  proba¬ 
bly  will  be  the  final  good  service  which  Von 
Moltke  will  render  to  the  Fatherland, 
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“.\nd  has  it  come  to  this?”  I  sorrow¬ 
fully,  wor.deringly  ask  myself,  often  in  the 
day,  often  in  the  night  watches.  “  Paris, 
which  I  know  and  love  so  well,  the  fair 
Athens  of  the  VV'est  ;  shall  the  golden  city 
cease,  the  daughters  of  music  be  brought 
low,  that  girdle  of  battlements,  those 
crested  fortresses,  be  unavailing  to  resist  the 
'I'eutonic  horde  of  invasion  ?  ”  Already, 
while  I  write  these  lines,  the  beauty  of 
Paris  has  vanished,  its  Emperor  a  dis¬ 
crowned  prisoner,  the  Empress  and  her 
child  fled,  and  the  billows  of  adversity  are 
rolling  in  fast  and  dark  whose  blackness 
no  keen  vision  can  fathom.  I  know  Paris 
well  ;  I  can  hardly  count  up  how  niany 
times  I  have  visited  the  city,  explored  all 
its  alleys  and  streets,  sat  in  its  boulevards, 
wandered  in  its  woods  and  gardens,  found 
home,  friends,  associates  within  its  borders. 
That  glorious  avenue  of  the  exile  Empress, 
stretching  from  the  proudest  of  proud 
arches  of  triumph  to  the  beautiful  gates  of 
the  fkiis,  where  I  have  a  hundred  times 
lingered  watching  the  incessant  roll  of 
chariots  to  and  from  the  glorious  city  ; 
those  gardens  of  delight  with  their  islands 
and  waters  which  seemed  to  evolve  the 
very  scenes  of  fairyland — already  their 
beauty  is  gone,  the  gardens  trampled 
down,  the  waters  disturbed,  and  fairyland 
has  become  a  huge  victualling  ground  for 
the  city  in  its  state  of  siege.  And  that 
enthroned  Caesarism,  in  which  the  imperial 
(lallic  spirit  seemed  to  find  its  highest 
embodiment  and  expression  —  which 
seemed  to  permeate  all  provincial  France, 
which  so  dazzled  the  minds  of  men  that 
the  glorious  vision  of  Liberty  seemed  but  a 
mere  dream — is  discarded  by  the  city  which 
can  forgive  everything  but  failure,  and  in 
her  fickleness  and  pride  passes  from  change 
to  change  with  passionate  vehemence. 

I  say  at  once  that  1  feel  deeply  sorry 
for  the  Emperor,  albeit  my  hatred  of 
Napoleonism  is  deliberate  and  deep.  I 
know  that  for  many  years  NajKdeon  has 
been  our  ally  ;  but  1  have  always  felt  that 
the  alliance  only  lasted  while  it  might  be 
subservient  to  his  own  ends.  I  recall  this 
moment  a  conversation  which  I  once  had 
with  a  highly-cultured  and  far-sighted  Prus¬ 
sian  one  long  summer  evening  on  the  bank 
of  the  Moselle.  There  was  war  in  the 


F'mperoPs  heart,  he  said,  but  he  could  not 
divine  whether  it  was  against  England  or 
against  Prussia  that  war  would  be  first  de¬ 
clared.  In  any  case  our  turn  would  as¬ 
suredly  come.  He  believed  in  his  s*^ar, 
it  was  said,  and  his  destiny  would  lead  him 
to  make  war  against  Fmgland,  even  though 
the  same  destiny  should  finish  him  off  with 
a  cannon-ball  in  the  streets  of  London  or 
make  him  die  in  a  London  lodging-house. 
There  is  something  infinitely  presump¬ 
tuous,  something  like  the  old  (Ireek  theory 
of  fate  in  a  man  setting  up  his  star  or  des¬ 
tiny  as  that  which  even  controls  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  Providence.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  not  to  believe  all  that  we  hear 
about  the  Naixjleonic  belief  in  destiny.  I 
remember  being  told  by  an  old  peer  of 
France,  one  of  those  who  had  tried  him 
for  his  attempt  on  Boulogne,  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  asserted  that  it  was  his  destiny  to 
avenge  Waterloo.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Napoleon  that  he  never  showed  the 
least  kindness  to  my  old  friend  and  others 
who  had  taken  the  mildest  view  of  his 
case,  but  that  he  had  given  great  honors  to 
the  two  men  who  had  voted  for  his  execu¬ 
tion.  Let  me,  however,  say  that  I  have 
known  many  people  who  knew  the  Fmi- 
peror  more  or  less  during  his  stay  in  F'-ng- 
land,  and  not  fron.  one  have  I  ever  heard 
any  story  of  meanness,  or  cruelty,  or  in¬ 
gratitude.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  hardly 
one  but  has  his  trait  of  amiability  and 
kindly  remembrance  to  relate.  Towards 
English  peoi)le  he  seemed  ever  to  show  a 
peculiar  graciousness,  as  many  known  and 
unknown  anecdotes  would  abundantly 
prove.  Many  people  liked  the  man,  many 
were  fascinated  by  him,  but  hardly  any 
who  carefully  studied  the  man  and  his 
system  could  fail  to  join  in  its  condemna¬ 
tion.  We  need  not  believe  all  the  furious 
pages  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  but  his  famous 
assertion  is  true  that  the  F'?nperor  “  carried 
strategy  into  politics.”  This  public  im¬ 
morality  is  believed  to  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  throng  of  private  vices.  Per¬ 
sonal  rule  reached  its  acm6  and  its  retri¬ 
bution  when,  with  the  insolence  of  the 
professional  duellist,  he  caused  torrents  of 
blood  to  be  shed  in  an  unrighteous  war. 
'I'he  same  personal  rule  crushed  the  spirit 
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of  liberty  and  would  not  tolerate  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  those  constitutional  liberties  which 
might  have  saved  the  empire  and  the 
dynasty.  The  same  personal  rule  intro¬ 
duced  the  degradation  of  the  Ix)wer  Em¬ 
pire,  fostered  favoritism  and  corruption, 
and  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the  army 
and  the  state.  It  was  impossible  to  argue 
with  the  master  of  three  hundred  legions. 
The  army  stood  between  the  empire  and 
all  the  thought,  culture,  and  better  aspi¬ 
rations  of  France.  Now,  in  the  unsearch¬ 
able  judgment  of  heaven,  that  army  is 
annihilated  ;  and  History  working,  as  she 
is  wont,  in  her  cycles  and  parallels,  brings 
round  again  the  era  of  an  invasion  and  a 
Committee  of  Safety. 

What  a  stormy,  chequered  career  has  that 
been,  lustrous  with  exceeding  light,  dark 
with  exceeding  darkness  !  There  is  no 
prince  of  ancient  or  modern  times  that 
might  more  truly  be  called  the  tennis-ball  of 
fortune.  Even  the  first  Napoleon  had  not 
that  infinite  variety  of  change  and  adventure 
that  belongs  to  the  nephew.  His  history 
almost  seems  to  resemble  a  series  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  views.  We  see  him  in  tranquil  days 
with  his  mother  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Then  he  is  early  immersed 
in  Italian  adventure,  intrigue,  and  war. 
Then  comes  the  mad  attempt  on  Stras- 
burg,  in  obedience  to  that  inward  whisper 
which,  he  declared,  dragged  him  on.  'I'he 
scene  changes,  and  he  is  tossing  about 
under  the  Equator,  relegated  as  an  exile 
to  America.  I'hen  once  more  comes  the 
episode  of  Boulogne  and  the  tame  eagle — 
that  satiric  tame  eagle  which  seems  to 
typify  the  touch  of  bathos  that  has  always 
clung  to  his  career — and  the  long  captivity 
at  Ham,  those  silent,  anxious  years  in 
which  he  matured  his  thoughts  of  war  and 
j)olicy,  rounded  the  cycle  of  the  Naiwle- 
onic  ideas,  and  arrived  at  that  dark,  in¬ 
scrutable  character  which  ever  seemed  to 
retain  a  tinge  of  the  fortress  gloom.  Then 
we  see  him  in  every  variety  of  English  life, 
on  the  one  side  literary,  thoughtful,  scien¬ 
tific,  writing  to  Faraday,  chatting  with 
I.andor,  haunting  the  London  Library ; 
then  again  hunting  with  English  squires, 
visiting  in  English  houses,  and  once 
more  associated  with  all  the  dissipations 
and  frivolities  of  Ix)ndon  life.  We  see 
him  as  deputy,  as  president,  as  emperor, 
but  the  glory  of  those  days  is  tarnish¬ 
ed  with  the  black  memory  of  the  coup 
d itat.  The  “  Man  of  December  ”  will 
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prove  to  him  a  title  more  lasting  than 
any  other — remain  when  all  other  titles 
are  gone.  For  a  time  he  seemed  the 
arbiter  of  Europe  ;  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  glory  thereof  seemed  his. 
There  are  pleasant  beneficent  gleams  in 
that  career ;  glorious  wars,  triumphs  no 
less  glorious  of  peace ;  a  navy  con¬ 
structed,  commerce  extended,  new  towns 
created  and  old  ones  enlarged  ;  nor  was 
severe  literary  study  wanting,  as  evidenced 
by  the  “  Jdfe  of  Cassar.”  So  long  as  he 
kept  to  his  programme  that  the  Empire 
was  Peace  it  was  well  with  him  ;  so  long 
as  war  was  dignified  by  something  of  an 
Idea,  it. was  not  ill  with  him  ;  but  when 
war  recalled  the  most  unrighteous  of  his 
uncle’s  deeds — wanton,  purposeless,  mur¬ 
derous  war — his  good  genius,  his  better 
angels  forsook  him.  Was  there  no  warning 
dream,  no  fancied  sound  of  shriek  or  wail¬ 
ing,  no  vision  or  phantom  on  the  night  of 
that  morning  at  the  Tuileries  when  he  re¬ 
solved  that  Prussia  must  give  further 
guarantees  of  the  renunciation  of  the 
Hohenzollern  ?  If  the  dead  could  revisit 
the  scenes  of  earth,  would  not  some  of  the 
torture  which  the  first  Emperor  indicted 
return  to  him,  when  he  saw  his  line,  which 
had  had  such  a  marvellous  resurrection, 
again  hewed  down  to  the  roots  ?  Then 
we  see  him  brushing  away  his  tears  with 
his  glove  when  he  meets  the  Crown  Prince 
as  a  captive,  and  hurries  away  from  Sedan 
to  his  castle  prison,  none  so  poor  as  to  do 
him  reverence. 

And  Paris  disowns  and  deposes  him ; 
petted,  spoilt,  beautiful,  imperial  Paris, 
whose  river  he  had  quayed  with  marble, 
which  he  had  adorned  with  gardens  and 
fountains,  with  new  palaces,new’  boulevards, 
covered,  even  as  Pericles  did  .Athens,  with 
a  mantle  of  imi>erial  splendor.  But  what 
shall  be  our  thoughts  of  Lutetia  and  her 
children,  Lutetia  (Jbsessa  now?  Is  the 
deposed  Emjieror  alone,  and  is  Paris  no 
partner  of  his  guilt  and  shame  ?  Were 
they  not  accomplices,  each  to  each  ? 
Was  he  not  a  ruler  fit  for  such  a  nation, 
and  was  not  the  nation  fit  for  such  a  rule  ? 
Did  he  not  bend  to  her  pride  and  love  of 
glory,  and  did  she  not  almost  make  his 
subservience  a  condition,  if  she  would 
gratify  his  dynastic  dreams  ?  Has  he  not 
received  in  part  his  retribution,  and  is 
not  that  retribution  come  horribly  anear 
her  now,  the  bitter  cup  tasted  by  Naj)o- 
leon  and  passed  on  to  Paris,  even  if  the 
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new  hopes  of  peace  come  to  fruition  ? 
Alas  for  the  beautiful  city  !  Alas  for  the 
genius  and  the  art,  the  glory,  valor,  wit, 
elocjuence,  and  loveliness  !  Her  enemies 
are  upon  her — those  who  are  burning  with 
the  recollection  of  present  wrongs  and  the 
six  years’  iron  despotism  of  the  first  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  those  who  have  shown  by  the 
treatment  of  their  own  Frankfort,  four 
years  ago,  and  of  Strasburg,  almost  their 
own  now,  how  well  they  understand  the 
fierce  science  of  the  retpiisition  and  the 
bombardment  !  The  King  of  Pnissia,  un¬ 
like  most  conquerors,  at  least  acknow¬ 


ledges  and  owns  a  God.  Hap])y  will  it 
be  for  him  and  his  own  kingdom  as  well 
as  France  if  he  tempers  judgment  with 
generosity  and  mercy.  Happy  for  Paris 
if — having  sounded  all  the  depths  of  glory, 
all  the  depths  of  woe — she  attain  at  last 
to  that  supreme  conquest, 'the  contiue^t 
over  herself,  which  will  give  her  back 
whatever  has  been  best  in  bygone 
supremacy  !  Happy  for  Naiwleon  if,  in 
the  wild  sad  sunset  of  his  life,  he  shall 
learn  the  last  lesson  of  abdicated  and  de¬ 
posed  monarchy,  and  find  that  there  is 
still  room  for  pardon  and  repentance  left ! 


Chamberii's  Journal. 

THE  YEAR  AND  THE  D.\Y. 


Our  satellite  the  moon  has  this  remark¬ 
able  i)roperty,  that  it  turns  on  its  own  axis 
in  precisely  the  same  time  that  it  takes  in 
completing  a  revolution  round  the  earth. 
'I'he  result  of  this  is  that  men  have  been 
known  to  state,  with  an  air  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  that  it  does  not  turn  on  its  own 
axis  at  all.  But  fiat  experimentum  in 
cor  pore  vili,  for,  as  Herschel  remarks,  if  a 
man  will  only  walk  several  times  round  a 
stick,  with  his  face  always  towards  it,  he 
will  find  from  the  unpleasant  sensation  of 
giddiness  that  he  has  been  rotating  on  his 
own  axis  also. 

Now,  the  earth  moves  in  a  most  con¬ 
fusing  manner  round  the  sun.  It  rotates 
on  its  axis  al)out  365  times  while  it  re¬ 
volves  about  the  sun;  if  it  were  exactly  365 
times,  the  year  would  be  ditficult  to  man¬ 
age,  on  account  of  its  not  being  readily 
divisible  into  months  or  other  j)eriods. 
But  it  is  about  365^  times,  and,  to  make 
the  confusion  worse,  it  is  less  than  this 
number  by  an  insignificant  fraction,  which 
ivUl  make  itself  known  in  course  of  years. 

If  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  earliest 
correct,  or  moderately  correct,  notion  of 
the  length  of  the  solar  year,  we  should 
l)robably  find  it  among  the  Chinese.  But 
in  their  case  it  is  inqwssible  to  tell  what 
is  false  and  what  true.  If,  however,  we 
are  to  believe  their  historians  at  all,  we 
shall  have  to  allow  that  in  knowledge  of 
this  sort  they  anticipated  Fiuropeans  by 
about  two  thousand  years.  The  Chal- 
dicans  and  the  Figyptians  were  very  early 
in  the  pursuit  of  astionomy,  yet  quite  mod¬ 
ern  in  comparison  with  the  Chinese.  In 
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F'urope,  the  Greeks,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  history,  were  aware  that  the  rev¬ 
olution,  called  the  solar  year,  occupied 
about  365^^  days,  but  for  a  long  time  could 
not  arrive  at  a  more  exact  determination, 
and  it  was  not  till  140  n.c.  that  any  accu¬ 
rate  idea  was  formed.  At  that  time  lived 
Hipparchus,  otherwise  “'I'he  Father  of 
Astronomy.”  He  pursued  the  science  in 
Rhodes ;  and  by  comparing  his  own  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  summer  solstice  with  those 
taken  by  Aristarchus  about  1 40  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  arrived  at  a  fairly  correct  result  j 
in  fact,  whatever  inaccuracy  there  was  lay 
chiefly  with  Aristarchus.  Modern  inves¬ 
tigations  give  as  the  exact  time  occupied 
by  the  earth  in  moving  from  a  ijoint  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  same  point  again,  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  49.62  seconds. 

'I’he  Romans  seem  not  to  have  had  the 
advantage  of  even  the  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  possessed  by  the  early  Greeks;  and 
as  our  calendar  has  come  down  to  us  di¬ 
rectly  from  them,  it  will  be  our  object  to 
examine  the  develojunent  of  their  system. 

At  first,  the  moon  was  their  guide. 

Romulus  instituted  an  arbitrary  year  of 
304  days,  containing  ten  months,  and  com 
mencing  with  March.  Numa,  finding  that 
this  was  so  far  from  the  length  of  the  solar 
year,  and  that  consecpiently  the  seasons  oc¬ 
curred  at  different  times  in  different  years, 
added  two  months,  January  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  February  at  the  end.  Here,  by 
the  way,  we  may  mention  that  in  452  b.c. 
the  Decemvirs  altered  the  order,  putting 
February  between  January  and  Alarch. 
Numa’s  year  contained  354  days  ;  and  the 
47 
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superstition  of  the  times  caused  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  day  to  make  it  an  odd  number, 
which  was  considered  more  lucky. 

Thus  the  year  became  355  days.  This 
was  known  to  be  too  short.  Numa  there¬ 
fore  ordered  that  every  other  year  a  month 
should  be  inserted  between  two  days  near 
the  end  of  February,  which  month  should 
consist  alternately  of  twenty-two  and  twen¬ 
ty-three  days.  But  notwithstanding  this 
clumsy  arrangement,  the  year  was  still  near¬ 
ly  a  day  too  long,  for  it  was  brought  up  to 
an  average  length  of  366^  days.  Lastly, 
this  inaccuracy  was  to  be.overcome  by  the 
omission  of  one  intercalary  month  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  years.  This  was  pretty  accurate, 
and  might  have  worked  well ;  but  it  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  pontifices.  Some 
say  that  they  abused  their  jrower  over  the 
length  of  the  year  to  serve  jrolitical  or  per¬ 
sonal  objects.  It  may  have  been  from  ig¬ 
norance  or  carelessness  ;  but  certainly 
when  Julius  Cassar,  as  irontifex  maximus, 
examined  the  state  of  the  calendar,  he 
found  that  winter  months  had  crept  back 
into  autumn,  and  the  heat  of  summer  was 
raging  in  the  months  of  autumn. 

At  this  j)eriod.  he  called  to  his  aid  the 
astronomer  Sosigenes,  by  whose  advice  the 
so-called  Julian  Calendar  was  framed. 
'Fhe  lunar  year  was  abolished,  and  with  it 
the  confusing  arrangement  of  intercalary 
months.  Cajsar  ordered  that  the  average 
length  of  the  year  should  be  365^  days ; 
and,  to  effect  this,  decreed  that  every  fourth 
year  should  contain  366  days,  the  others 
365 — so  that  there  would  at  first  seem  to 
have  been  very  little  change  from  that 
time  till  now.  But  again  the  pontiffs  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  working  of  it.  The  Romans 
had  a  peculiarity  in  computing  intervals 
of  time  which  may  have  caused  a  mistake 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  leap-years. 
They  always  counted  inter\ais  as  includ¬ 
ing  the  extreme  limits ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  would  call  the  5  th  day  of  a  month 
the  3d  before  the  7th  ;  we  should  call  it 
the  2d  before  it.  At  all  events,  the  pon¬ 
tiffs,  instead  of  making  every  fourth  year, 
made  every  third  consist  of  366  days. 
’Fhe  error  thus  introduced  was  gradually 
corrected  by  Augustus :  it  was  not  large, 
and  therefore  he  had  not  to  resort  to  the 
violent  measures  of  his  predecessor  Julius, 
who  made  the  year  of  his  reformation  con¬ 
sist  of  445  tiays,  which  truly  was  a  “  year 
of  confusion.” 

Our  months  are  necessarily  of  different 


lengths,  but  they  might  be  more  evenly  ar¬ 
ranged.  They  seem  to  follow  no  law  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  little  rhyme,  which  every 
one  is  supposed  to  know.  Had  we  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Julian  system  unaltered,  this  little 
poem  about  the  thirty  and  the  thirty-one 
days  would  never  have  been  needed.  The 
original  distribution  was  such  that  the 
months  were  alternately  composed  of  thir¬ 
ty-one  and  thirty  days  in  the  leap-years, 
and  in  the  other  ^ears  a  day  was  taken 
from  Februar}-,  which  was  always  regarded 
with  spite  as  an  unlucky  month.  Thus, 
July  consisted  of  thirty  one  days,  August  of 
thirty.  Accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  gross  adulation  caused  a  day  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  February,  the  poor  unlucky  but 
ill-used  month,  and  added  to  the  one  which 
bore  the  emperor’s  name,  merely  that  his 
month  might  not  be  shorter  than  July,  his 
predecessor’s.  The  emperor  may  have 
been  gratified  by  the  attention,  but  it  is  hard 
that  we  should  suffer  for  it. 

The  Julian  method  was  nearly  complete  : 
the  year  thus  established  was  only  1 1  min¬ 
utes  10.35  seconds  too  long,  which  amounts 
to  a  day  in  129  years. 

When  the  Julian  Calendar  was  instituted, 
the  vernal  ecpiinox  was  fixed  at  the  25th 
of  .March  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  slight 
error  in  the  length  of  the  solar  year  which 
resulted  from  the  arrangement  of  Sosigenes, 
we  should  probably  still  have  it  on  that  day. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  equinox  receded  ; 
and  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325  a.d.,  it 
was  settled  that  the  21st  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  day  of  its  occurrence.  And 
here  it  is  remarkable  that  no  correction  was 
made  which  would  j)revent  further  reces¬ 
sion,  and  absolutely  fix  the  etjuinox  on  the 
2 1  St.  I'he  existing  calendar  was  very  con¬ 
venient,  simple,  and  accurate,  as  far  as  tem¬ 
porary  results  ;  but  the  error  induced  must 
have  been  manifest ;  and  it  must  also  have 
been  clear  that  in  every  four  centuries  the 
seasons  would  be  one  day  out  of  place. 
'Fhe  necessity  of  reformation  was  felt  by 
the  V'enerable  Bede  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century ;  it  was  subsequently  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  pope  by  the  philosopher  Roger 
liacon  ;  but  the  first  attempt  at  correction 
was  made  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  'Fo  assist  in  this,  he  invited  the 
great  astronomer  of  that  time,  Regiomon¬ 
tanus  ;  but  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  the 
project  was  not  carried  into  execution  un¬ 
til  the  accession  of  (Jregory  XIII.  to  the 
papacy.  His  system  was  as  follows  : — 
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'ITie  Julian  plan  of  intercalation  was 
adopted,  with  the  exception  that  the  first 
year  of  a  century  should  not  be  a  leap- 
year  unless  it  were  divisible  by  400.  Thus 
the  length  of  the  year  was  brought  so  near¬ 
ly  to  exactitude,  that  in  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years  the  error  amounts  to  less 
than  a  day,  which  is  certainly  of  no  great 
importance.  This  reformation  was  made 
in  1582  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  whereas  the  Julian  Calendar  was 
finally  drawn  and  fully  written  out  by 
a  scribe  named  Flavius,  the  (Jregorian  was 
published  and  explained  by  Clavius. 

'I'he  reformed  or  ( Jregorian  Calendar 
was  almost  immediately  adopted  in  all  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  countries,  and  the  seasons 
were  brought  back  to  their  original  peaces 
in  the  year  by  the  omission  of  the  ten 
days  which  had  accumulated  since  the 
Council  of  Nice.  In  Scotland  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed  in  1600,  and  in  the  Protestant  States  of 
(Jermany  in  1700.  In  PJngland  the  vox 
populi  was  so  strongly  opjiosed  to  change, 
that  no  alteration  was  made  until  the  year 
1752;  and,  indeed,  when  the  change  event¬ 
ually  came,  it  brought  with  it  a  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  outburst  of  popular  ignorance.  The 
2d  of  September  of  that  year  was  followed 
by  the  14th ;  so  that  the  eleven  days,  which 
was  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
old  style  and  the  new,  were  on'.itted  in 


that  month  ;  and  the  lower  orders  of  the 
nation,  under  the  impression  that  they  had 
been  unwarrantably  deprived  of  some¬ 
thing,  clamored  vehemently  but  fruitlessly 
for  the  restoration  of  these  days.  At  the 
present  time,  Russia  is  the  only  European 
country  which  adheres  to  the  old  style. 

All  things  considered,  our  calendar 
seems  remarkably  simple,  and,  for  all  hu¬ 
man  pur])oses,  sufficiently  exact ;  but,  in 
conclusion,  we  will  ({uote  a  passage  from 
Herschel’s  Astronomy  with  reference  to 
the  system  adopted  in  Persia  : 

“  A  rule  proposed  by  Omar,  a  Persian 
astronomer  of  the  court  of  (Jelaleddin 
Melek  Schah,  in  1079  a.d.  (or  more  than 
five  centuries  before  the  reformation  of 
Gregory),  deserves  notice.  It  consists  in 
interpolating  a  day,  as  in  the  Julian  sys¬ 
tem,  every  fourth  year,  only  postponing 
to  the  thirty-third  year  the  intercalation, 
which  on  that  system  would  be  made  in 
the  thirty-second.  This  is  equivalent  to 
omitting  the  Julian  intercalation  altogeth¬ 
er  in  each  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth 
year  (retaining  all  the  others).  To  pro¬ 
duce  an  accumulated  error  of  a  day  on 
this  system  would  retjuire  a  lapse  of  five 
thousand  years ;  so  that  the  Persian  as¬ 
tronomer’s  nile  is  not  only  far  more  simple 
but  materially  more  exact  than  the  CJre- 
goriin.” 


The  Spectator. 

THE  “TEMPORAL  POWER.” 


As  we  are  apt  to  take  a  good  deal 
more  notice  of  a  great  fire  in  the  next 
street  than  of  those  vast  hydrogen  cy¬ 
clones  in  the  Sun,  whose  flames  sweep 
over  millions  of  miles,  so  it  is  pot  perhaps 
unnatural  that  in  watching  the  military 
agony  of  France,  we  have  paid  far  too 
little  attention  to  an  event  which  is  as 
much  more  important  than  its  proximate 
cause,  as  is  an  explosion  in  the  centre  of 
our  system  than  a  wee  bonfire  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  one  of  its  smallest  planets.  The 
relative  strength  of  France  and  CJennany 
is  but  the  incident  of  a  generation,  which, 
as  it  has  changed  in  one  direction  with 
the  growth  of  one  set  of  periodic  causes, 
may  just  as  well  change  in  another  di¬ 
rection  with  the  growth  of  another  set  of 
periodic  causes ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
great  reverses  of  France  and  successes 


of  (Jermany  which  need  be  more  than 
temporary,  nothing  in  them  which  marks 
the  end  or  beginning  of  an  age.  But  the 
death  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Papacy,  if  death,  as  we  believe,  it  proves, 
is  a  phenomenon  of  quite  another  order 
of  historic  importance.  Succumbing  as 
it  has  succumbed,  after  a  duration  of 
some  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to 
the  National  idea, — (the  question  to  be 
addressed  to  the  peojrle  of  the  Papal 
States  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  whether  or 
not  they  desire  an  “  Italy  one  and  indi¬ 
visible”), — an  idea  against  which  it  has 
only  made  head  during  the  last  twenty 
years  by  the  aid  of  the  FJmi)eror’s  French 
garrison,  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
really  marks  an  epoch  if  not  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  great  political  revolution  epoch 
of  the  last  century,  or  the  great  ])hilo- 
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sophical  revolution  of  the  century  previ¬ 
ous  at  least  much  more  so  than  anjr 
which  only  dates  the  relative  j)redomi- 
nance  of  one  nation  and  the  inferiority  of 
another.  'I'he  end  of  the  Temi)oral 
Power  means  the  failure  of  an  exi)eri- 
ment  of  great  grandeur,  to  which  all  the 
energy  of  the  most  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  of  Christian  Churches  has  been  heart 
and  soul  devoted.  It  means  the  failure 
of  ecclesiastical  ideas  to  override  the 
athnities  of  national  and  poi)ular  feeling. 
It  means  a  confession  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  a  church  do  duty  for  a  nation. 
It  means  a  practical  demonstration  that 
a  civil  government  built  uiKin  a  theologi¬ 
cal  system  and  a  dogmatic  theor)’,  is  a  civ¬ 
il  government  built  upon  the  sand.  The 
Ultramontanes  have  often  told  us  that 
“  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  wind  blew  and  beat  u|)on 
that  house,  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  on  a  rock,” — the  rock  of  Peter. 
'I'o  this  the  world  can  now  reply  that  at 
least  as  far  as  ci\il  government  is  con¬ 
cerned  their  assertion  is  false, — for  “it 
fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.”  'I'he 
“  infallible”  Church,  after  1 1 50  years’  trial, 
has  failed  to  constnict  a  single  solid  so¬ 
ciety  or  government  rooted  in  the  con¬ 
science  and  atfections  of  the  |M.*ople.  'The 
domestic  feelings  of  Christendom  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  Church  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  for  she  attempted  to 
override  instead  of  pacifying  them.  'I'he 
national  feelings  of  Christendom  triumph 
over  her  now,  for  the  same  reason  ;  she 
has  not  sanctioned  and  sanctified  the  po¬ 
litical  aspirations  of  nations,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  striven  to  crush  them.  Hence 
the  slow  dwindling  of  the  political  power 
of  the  Papacy,  up  to  the  moment  of  its 
recent  dissolution.  'I'he  secular  power 
of  the  Pai)acy  arose  from  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  possible  causes.  When  the  Cloths 
and  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  the  only- 
power  which  stood  firm  and  undismayed, 
was  the  power  which  rested  on  a  deep 
spiritual  faith  ;  and  of  course  around  it 
the  elements  of  a  new  secular  society 
began  rapidly  to  crystallize.  It  has  just 
fallen  from  causes  precisely  corresixmd- 
ing  to  those  from  which  it  arose.  Instead 
of  exerting  a  creative,  sustaining,  and 
sanitary  influence  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
world.  It  had  for  centuries  been  exerting 
a  cramping  and  destructive  influence 
ujxm  them.  Instead  of  standing  as  a 


fresh  spiritual  i>ower  among  the  discords 
of  earthly  passions,  uttering  the  voice  of 
the  jiurest  consciences,  and  boldly  oppo¬ 
sing  the  march  of  stately  injustice,  it  had 
become  a  power  that  finessed  with  courts 
for  its  own  temporal  safety, —  that  too 
often  blessed  princes  who  had  their  feet 
on  the  necks  of  the  people,  if  only  they 
supixrrted  the  Pope  against  his  enemies, 
— that  resisted  des]>oti.sm  (as  in  Poland) 
only  when  despotism  hapiiened  to  be 
schismatic, — that  withdrew  its  half  formed 
and  faltering  blessing  on  Italian  freedom 
the  moment  it  seemed  likely  to  endanger 
Pajial  authority, — and,  in  a  word,  more 
than  comjiensated  the  wholesome  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  most  s|)iritual  elements  in  its 
C.'hristian  faith,  by  its  public  exhibition 
of  i>olitical  imbecility,  helplessness,  and 
time  serving  towards  the  powers  of  the 
world.  'I'he  “  \’icar  of  Christ,”  as  the 
Popes  have  all  loved  to  call  themselves, 
gained  his  temporal  power  because  he 
could  honestly  say  with  Christ,  “  'I'he 
Prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath 
nothing  in  me.”  He  lost  it  because,  if 
he  had  at  once  self  know  ledge  and  can¬ 
dor,  he  might  truly  have  said,  at  least  in 
his  capacity  of  temjroral  ruler,  “  'I'he 
Prince  of  this  world  hath  made  me  his 
slave  ;  Christ  cometh,  and  hath  nothing 
in  me.”  'I'he  fall  of  the  temjioral  jiower 
is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  loss  of  that 
spiritual  power  which  the  popes  once  ex¬ 
erted.  \Vhen  they  were  more  truly  spir¬ 
itual  rulers  than  the  secular  jiow  ers  of  the 
world,  they  grew  in  strength  ;  when  they 
became  less  spiritual  than  the  secular 
j)Owers  of  the  world,  they  lost  in  strength  ; 
when  they  became  nearly  the  least  truly 
spiritual  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  nations, 
and  began  to  force  their  alliances  and  to 
mould  their  ])olicy  with  less  real  concern 
for  the  true  liberty,  strength,  and  manli¬ 
ness  of  the  jieople  under  their  control, 
than  even  the  most  blundering  and  coarse 
of  the  iHjpular  governments  around  them, 
their  temporal  power  was  doomed,  and 
awaited  but  the  fall  of  a  few  artificial 
props,  to  expire. 

Put  the  fall  of  the  'I'emporal  Power  is 
so  great  an  event,  not  merely  because  it 
marks  the  final  failuce  of  the  first  great  and 
serious  attempt  to  push  a  spiritual  theo¬ 
logy  systematically  into  the  political  and 
social  outworks  of  every-day  life,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  but  modify  the  attitude  of 
millions  towards  the  authority  of  the  only 
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Church  which  wields  a  really  great  external 
authority, — an  authority  independent  of 
the  spiritual  truth  it  preaches, — over  the 
imaginations  and  consciences  of  men. 
The  “  Paternal  City  ’’  has  been  a  sort  of 
standing  monument  to  the  power  of  that 
Church  and  her  great  place  in  history. 
The  Pope  has  been  a  spiritual  power  stand¬ 
ing  apart  from  all  the  world,  in  the  capital 
of  that  old  pagan  empire  over  which  he 
triumphed, — nay,  at  the  centre,  we  may 
say,  of  all  human  history, — on  an  island 
which  defied  the  gross  authority  of  political 
States.  'I’he  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
(juite  right  in  their  almost  instinctive  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  position  of  his  had  a  great 
charm  for  the  imaginations  of  men, — that 
his  subjection  to  the  authority  of  any  .sec¬ 
ular  power  would  have  dissipated  that 
charm,  destroyeil  his  uniipie  jiosition,  and 
assimilated  his  position  to  that  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  religious  potentates  of  earth,  the 
various  patriarchs  and  archbishops  who 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States,  and  are  unable  to  emancipate  their 
minds  from  the  influences  which  those 
laws  naturally  exercise.  With  the  tem- 
jioral  power  that  distinctive  position  de- 
jiarts.  Wherever  he  stays  or  goes,  the 
Pojie  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  jiowers 
that  be.  Kven  if  the  Leonine  city  should 
be  permanently  left  under  his  rule,  he  will 
not  be  able  within  so  narrow  a  realm  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  city 
and  kingdom  from  which  that  realm  is 
hollowed  out.  The  tradition  of  centuries 
will  be  broken.  'I'he  singular  destiny 
which  has  ajiiieared — no  doubt,  very  false¬ 
ly  —  to  protect  him  absolutely  from  the 
rude  interference  of  human  piolities,  will  be 
at  an  end.  There  will  no  longer  be  a 
sjxit  of  earth  where  a  Roman  Catholic 
l>enetrated  with  the  ecclesiastical  system 
in  which  he  has  been  educated  can  live 
without  incurring  rude  collisions  with  the 
actual  life  of  the  age.  The  protective  sys¬ 
tem  established  over  the  conscience, — 
which,  however,  in  the  Roman  States  has 
unfortunately  not  proved  inconsistent  with 
such  great  concessions  to  the  spirit  or  the 
world  as  the  establishment  of  State  lotter¬ 
ies, — will  have  to  consult  everywhere  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  morale  of  the 
IKilitical  Societies  amidst  which  the  Church 
finds  herself.  Llndoubtedly,  one  great  fas¬ 
cination  of  Roman  Catholicism  will  have 
disappeared.  Rome  will  have  become 
Roman  as  distinguished  from  Roman 


Catholic.  The  V'atican  will  be  only  one 
of  the  curiosities  in  the  capital  of  Italy; 
and  foreign  Catholics  will  criticise  the 
“Italian”  influences  at  work  u|)on  the 
Vatican.  The  cosmojHilitan  character  of 
the  Church  will  necessarily  suffer.  Those 
who  submitted  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  may 
hesitate  to  submit  to  the  Italian  Pontiff. 
’I'he  mere  authority  of  the  Pope  must 
dwindle ;  his  spiritual  authority  will  again 
begin  to  depend  on  his  spiritual  character, 
on  the  severity  of  his  justice,  the  boldness 
of  his  resistance  to  wrong,  the  truthfulness 
of  his  intellect,  the  .sincerity  of  his  humility 
and  love.  As  his  prestige  departs,  he  will 
be  driven  back  on  his  real  spiritual  resour¬ 
ces,  and  the  weak  and  bad  and  narrow¬ 
minded  Popes  will  have  less  and  less  pow¬ 
er  to  rule  the  Church. 

Again,  the  fall  of  the  Temi>oral  Power, 
directly  it  is  seen  to  be  iiermanent,  will 
strike  a  final  blow  at  the  theory  of  the 
Pope’s  infallibility.  For  the  Pope,  when 
“  speaking  ex  cathedrA,  and  in  discharge 
of  the  office  of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all 
Christians,”  and  defining  “  by  virtue  of 
his  supreme  apostolic  authority,”  has  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  view  that  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  is  necessary  in  the  divine 
plan  to  the  execution  of  the  spiritual  du¬ 
ties  of  the  V’icar  of  Christ.  And  now  the 
very  Pope  who  has  expressed  himself  on 
these  matters  with  the  greatest  clearness 
and  vigor,  and  who  has  just  been  declar¬ 
ed  infallible  in  all  such  utterances,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  temporal  |>ower  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  seem  to  jiromise  that 
that  deprivation  will  be  final.  Can  there 
be  a  harder  blow  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
infallibility  of  this  organ  of  the  Church  of 
(lod?  Can  there  be  a  heavier  blow  at 
the  external  authority  of  the  C'hurch  which 
declared  that  infallibility  ?  Of  course,  it 
will  not  strike  home  till  the  world  sees 
that  the  'I'emporal  Power  is  gone,  not  to 
be  restored  ;  but  this,  we  imagine,  it  will 
begin  to  see  very  soon.  .That  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  may  continue  to  live,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  by  its  theology,  and 
its  doctrine,  and  its  social  spirit,  after  the 
assumption  of  final  authority  which  has 
hitherto  been  its  great  distinction  from  all 
other  Churches  is  universally  rejected,  we 
think  very  probable  and  desirable.  But  the 
death  of  the  present  and  visible  organiza¬ 
tion  must  precede  such  a  resurrection. 
It  must  die  to  dogmatic  authority  before  it 
can  live  again  to  spiritual  influence. 
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The  history  of  the  Temixjral  Power  of 
“  The  Vicar  of  Christ  ”  has,  indeed,  been 
a  strange  parody  on  the  history  of  him 
whose  Vicar  he  claims  to  be,-^f  Him  of 
whom  it  is  written  that  when  he  “  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  would  come  and  take  him 
by  force  to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed 
into  a  mountain  himself  alone.”  His 
“  Vicars,”  on  the  contrary,  as  they  proud¬ 
ly  term  themselves,  when  they  have  seen 
the  people  coming  by  force  to  take  away 
their  kingdom,  have  summoned  all  the 
jKJwers  of  the  world  to  defend  and  fortify 
the  mountain  on  which  they  are  enthron¬ 
ed, — not  alone,  but  among  palaces  and 
courts.  Hitherto  there  hxs  almost  always 
been  some  one  of  these  powers  which 
thought  it  its  interest  to  lend  that  aid. 


[Dec., 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  that  aid  seems 
likely  to  be  i)ermanently  withheld.  The 
sceptre  is  departed  from  the  Pontiff  anil 
the  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet ;  and 
he  has  to  learn  once  more  the  lesson  of 
the  Karly  Church,  how  to  leaven  with 
spiritual  leaven  a  world  in  which  he  exerts 
no  external  power.  It  will  be  a  hard  trial, 
and  one  that  will  lead  to  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  reorganization  of  the  Roman, 
and  perhaps  many  other.  Churches,  before 
its  full  effects  are  seen ;  but  still  we  will 
believe  that  the  death  of  the  Tenn)oral 
Power  will  issue  in  the  resurrection  of  a 
truer  spiritual  iK)wer  than  Kurope  has  had 
any  experience  of  during  centuries  of  pet¬ 
ty  ecclesiastical  tyrannies,  and  not  very 
much  less  petty  ecclesiastical  rebellions. 
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In  the  tideless  sea  of  the  Mediterranean 
there  rise  two  immense  rocks,  bound  to¬ 
gether,  as  it  were,  by  a  long  hill,  on  which 
are  scattered  white  houses,  surrounded  by 
an  over  abundant  foliage.  The  brilliant 
rays  of  the  sun  harmonize  with  the  deep 
azure  of  the  sea,  the  gray  tint  of  its  rocky 
shore,  and  the  dark  shadow  of  its  giant 
trees.  At  the  foot  of  those  abrupt  rocks 
may  be  traced  deep  round  holes,  worn  away 
by  the  action  of  the  water,  which  makes  a 
roar  as  of  distant  artillery  when  its  waves 
pour  into  them.  Higher  up  are  immense 
grottoes,  from  which  the  stalactites  hang  in 
sharp  ix)ints,  or  united  at  last  to  the  rock  it¬ 
self,  become  a  jiart  of  it.  Two  large  mass¬ 
es  rise  in  the  sea,  to  remind  him  who  sails 
past  of  a  cathedral  with  its  towers  unfinish¬ 
ed,  through  one  of  which  the  largest  steam¬ 
ship  may  easily  pass — a  (iothic  porch  of 
nature’s  building  ;  and  when  the  northern 
point  is  doubled,  the  low  landing-place 
is  visible,  and  you  are  on  shore  at  Capri. 
The  remembrances  of  imperial  Rome 
have  left  their  impress  there.  1 1  is  a  lovely 
.sirot,  where  nature  seems  too  powerful 
for  man.  It  is  like  the  Sleeping  Ileauty  ; 
and  human  energy  is  powerless  to  grapple 
with  it.  The  soil  on  this  rocky  island  is 
so  scarce,  that  the  inhabitants  treasure  it 
with  the  utmost  jealousy :  they  enclose  it  in 
walls  ;  they  arrest  its  natural  fall  into  the 
sea  by  making  terraces ;  they  shelter  it  from 
the  sun  by  the  shade  of  thick  trees ;  and,  in 
return,  it  is  not  ungrateful  for  the  care  lav¬ 


ished  upon  it,  as  all  that  it  produces  is  of 
the  most  excellent  quality.  'I’he  cereals 
are  of  the  best  ;  but  at  what  an  expense 
they  are  grown  !  Each  grain  is  put  into 
the  earth  separately  :  were  it  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  the  wind,  to  which  the  island  is  so  ex- 
ixjsed,  would  carry  it  away.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  of  first-rate  quality.  'I'he  olive 
trees,  which  are  abundant,  yield  so  rich  an 
oil,  that  it  is  specially  sought  for  to  use  at 
table.  'I'he  white  fig  of  Capri  is  as  cele¬ 
brated  as  that  of  Smyrna,  and  the  vine 
yields  a  wine  renowned  among  Italian  vin¬ 
tages.  'I'he  red,  which  is  rather  sweet,  has 
a  plea.sant  flavor  of  raspberries  ;  the  white, 
which  is  dry  and  sharp,  has  a  taste  of  violets 
so  strong,  that  the  Neapolitan  merchants 
imitate  it  by  infusing  orris-root  into  any  or¬ 
dinary  wine,  and  sell  it  at  ten  times  its  value. 

Even  with  the  incessant  pains  they  take 
to  draw  from  the  earth  all  it  can  produce, 
it  is  quite  insufficient  to  feed  the  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  Capriotes  live 
like  j)rimitive  races,  by  fishing  and  the 
catching  of  small  birds,  for  which  their  isl¬ 
and  is  a  place  of  rest  in  mid-ocean  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  September,  and 
October.  'I'hen  may  be  seen  immense 
flights  of  quails,  thrushes,  turtle-doves, 
and  woodcocks,  which  are  taken  by  nets. 
All  round  the  island,  wherever  there  is 
depth  of  earth  in  which  to  fix  a  stake, 
they  put  in  the  broken  masts  of  vessels 
at  certain  distances,  between  which  the 
nets  are  spread  by  the  help  of  a  cord  and 
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a  pulley,  exactly  as  a  sail  is  hoisted  on 
Ixiard  a  ship.  'I'he  birds  arrive  in  innumer¬ 
able  flights  about  half  an  hour  before  day¬ 
break,  fly  into  the  nets,  and  are  picked  up 
by  men  lying  in  ambush.  When  the  quails 
arc  more  than  usually  ])lentiful,  they  are 
sold  in  the  market  of  Naples  at  four  cent¬ 
imes  each,  and  sometimes  exported  as  far 
as  England.  The  number  caught  varies 
from  forty  to  seventy  thousand.  In  the 
spring  they  are  thin  and  poor,  having 
suffered  from  the  privations  of  winter ; 
but  in  the  autumn  they  are  well  fed  and 
very  succulent,  and  form  a  principal  source 
of  the  riches  of  the  people. 

In  the  whole  island  there  are  but  two 
towns,  Capri  and  Anacapri,  one  at  the  east, 
the  other  at  the  west  end  of  the  island. 
Each  has  its  own  territory.  'I'here  can 
l>e  no  disagreement  when  the  cultivated 
ground  is  separated  by  an  abyss :  the 
l)eople  can  only  meet  on  the  neutral  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  place  of  embarkation.  The 
twins  might  be  supposed  to  live  in  peace  ; 
yet  it  is  not  so  :  they  hate  each  other  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  never  lose  any  occasion  of 
testifying  it.  'Fhe  fishermen  load  each 
other  with  abuse  when  they  meet ;  they 
each  tear  the  other’s  nets.  Each  town 
has  its  own  jiatron  saint,  and  mocks  its 
neighbor’s.  As  the  Capriotes  mount  the 
hill  to  -Anacapri,  they  spit  at  the  chapel, 
which  is  half-way  up.  No  marriages  occur 
between  them,  and  the  children  pull  each 
other’s  hair  when  they  meet.  An  example 
w’ill  suffice  to  show  how  far  this  animosity 
is  carried.  As  the  island  cannot  grow  suf¬ 
ficient,  corn  there  is  always  a  supply  pro¬ 
vided  for  six  weeks,  in  case  of  war.  This 
is  kept  at  -Anacapri,  as  being  the  least  ac¬ 
cessible  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  never 
touched  but  in  case  of  extreme  need.  It 
happened  that,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1836,  there  was  such  a  succession  of  tem¬ 
pests  and  contrary  winds,  that  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  mainland  w’as  render¬ 
ed  impossible  for  nineteen  days,  and  the 
town  of  Capri  found  itself  without  bread. 
'I'he  syndic  wrote  to  his  brother-officer  at 
-Anacapri  to  ask  for  corn,  to  avoid  starva¬ 
tion.  'i'he  council  met,  and  returned  for 
their  reply,  that  they  should  be  happy  to 
send  some  for  the  syndic’s  own  use,  as  he 
was  not  a  native  of  the  island ;  but  the 
Capriotes  should  not  have  any,  as  they 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  see  them 
perish  by  famine.  The  syndic  of  Capri 
proposed  to  his  townsmen  to  give  an  an¬ 


swer  to  this  cruel  insolence  by  taking  their 
guns,  and  seizing  the  provision  they  need¬ 
ed  by  force.  But  he  stood  alone ;  and 
bread  was  made  of  potato-starch  mixed 
with  bean-flour  until  the  storm  subsided. 

A  narrow  path  covered  with  sparkling 
stones,  so  steep  as  to  be  a  staiicase  in 
some  parts,  leads  from  the  shore  to  Capri, 
a  town  protected  by  walls  and  gates,  to 
which  a  drawbridge  is  attached.  It  extends 
in  a  crescent  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
hills,  and  i)resents  a  most  picturescpie  aj)- 
pearance  from  beneath  ;  the  houses  perch¬ 
ed  on  points  of  rock  which  crop  out  from 
the  masses  of  verdure  beneath.  As  the 
rocks  are  calcareous,  whitewash  is  cheap 
and  abundant,  and  each  house  has  its  an¬ 
nual  bath,  giving  it  a  clean,  bright  aspect, 
which  is  sadly  belied  when  it  is  entered. 
'I'he  streets  are  infested  with  small  black 
pigs,  which  wallow  in  a  mass  of  dirt,  where 
the  flies  congregate,  and  the  children  play 
in  rags.  'I'he  town  is  interspersed  by 
streets  so  narrow  that  two  persons  can 
scarcely  pass,  often  roofed  over,  and  the 
houses  so  open  that  the  whole  interior 
can  be  seen,  giving  a  curious  picture, 
which  reminds  you  of  the  East  in  the 
middle  ages. 

-As  the  isle  of  Capri  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who 
retired  here  from  Rome  to  indulge  in  se¬ 
clusion  and  i)leasure,  it  is  naturally  the 
first  object  of  the  traveller  to  visit  the 
remains  of  his  once  gorgeous  palaces. 
'Fhese  were  no  fewer  than  twelve,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  twelve  highest  divinities  ; 
but  after  his  death  they  were  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  senate,  to  mark  their 
disgust  at  his  sensuality  and  atrocious 
crimes.  'Fhe  one  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
which  the  tyrant  preferred  to  the  others, 
and  where  he  shut  himself  up  for  nine 
months  after  the  death  of  Sejanus,  still 
shows  some  of  its  foundations.  Mount¬ 
ing  up  a  steep  road  from  the  town  through 
^oves  of  medlars,  orange  and  fig  trees, 
for  about  an  hour,  a  mass  of  ruins  marks 
the  site  ;  a  fallen  column,  a  broken  step, 
the  fragment  of  a  cornice,  prove  that 
they  were  made  of  marble  ;  but  the  walls 
seem  to  have  been  of  brick,  in  the 
shape  of  lozenges  bound  together  by  the 
indestnictible  Roman  cement,  and  laid  in 
the  form  that  the  ancients  called  opus  re- 
ticulatum.  Man,  time,  and  lightning  have 
made  the  ruins  indecipherable  ;  the  roofs 
have  disappeared ;  the  plaster  has  fallen  ; 
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the  marble  has  been  ground  down  ;  some 
vaults  alone  remain,  arched  chambers 
where  there  is  neither  inscription  nor 
])ainting,  and  which  the  people  use  for 
s".ables.  Cattle  ruminate  and  asses  sleep 
where  the  Lord  of  the  World,  who  thought 
hini.self  the  eciual  of  the  gods,  tried  to 
drown  his  guilty  conscience  in  debauch, 
and  paced  his  rooms  in  teiTor  at  imagi¬ 
nary  enemies.  A  few  white  mosaics  bor¬ 
dered  with  black  are  the  sole  remnant  of 
ancient  refinement.  There  is  a  semicir¬ 
cular  hall,  upon  which  open  small  side- 
rooms,  marked  by  arches  in  the  walls, 
which  is  supposed  by  the  guides  to  have 
been  the  theatre  of  the  palace.  Had  it 
not  been  that  Tacitus  and  other  historians 
had  related  its'  history  and  poured  con¬ 
tempt  on  its  builder,  none  could  guess 
who  had  been  the  master  of  this  heap  of 
rubbish.  But  when  we  look  at  its  situa¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  w  as 
well  chosen  :  it  is  isolation  in  the  midst 
of  magnificent  nature.  Placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  rocks  to  the  west  of  the 
island,  the  immense  panorama  has  its 
equal  only  in  the  liay  of  Rio  Janeiro  or  of 
Constantino\)le.  I'he  azure  surface  of  the 
sea  is  cut  on  the  one  side  by  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  lines  of  the  isles  of  Ischia  and  Procida, 
softened  by  the  distance ;  beyond,  is  the 
Cape  of  Miseno,  where  Tiberius  himself 
was  to  meet  death  in  the  house  of  Lucul- 
lus.  The  charming  coast-line,  dotted  w  ith 
villages  and  groves,  forms  the  curve  of 
the  bay  towards  Naples,  which  is  marked 
by  a  large  white  spot,  stretching  on  to 
Torre  del  (Ireco,  Torre  dell  Annunziata, 
and  Castellamare.  Where  Cape  Campa- 
nella  juts  into  the  sea,  the  land  again  dis¬ 
appears  near  the  isle  of  the  Sirens,  to 
form  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  Above  all  these 
beauties  towers  V’esuvius,  as  if  she  were 
the  guardian  of  sea  and  shore ;  and  then, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  great,  the  lesser  beau¬ 
ties  close  at  hand  must  be  noticed.  It  is 
the  wild  flora,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
brought  in  profusion  by  every  breeze,  and 
are  the  ornament  and  regeneration  of  a 
ruin.  Pansies,  pinks,  eglantine,  and 
broom,  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  skele¬ 
ton  ;  whilst  emerald  lizards  glide  through 
the  leaves,  and  swallows  wing  their  rapid 
flight  overhead. 

A  few  steps  from  the  palace  is  a  small 
platform  overhanging  the  sea,  called  the 
“  Leap  of  Tiberius.”  The  tradition  is,  that 
from  this  place  his  prisoners,  after  suffer¬ 


ing  horrible,  tortures,  were  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  his  presence,  their  bodies  torn  by  the 
sharp  rocks  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice.  It  is  above  eleven  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  a  moderate-sized  stone  occupies 
twenty-seven  seconds  in  reaching  the 
ground.  The  rock  is  straight  as  a  wall,  with 
here  and  there  a  sharp  \)oint  jutting  out, 
covered  with  a  tuft  of  verdure.  Still  far¬ 
ther,  on  a  pyramidal  heap  of  earth,  is  an 
isolated  ^ay  ruin,  to  the  top  of  w  hich  a  mo¬ 
dern  staircase  leads.  Possibly  it  is  the 
tower  from  which  'I'iberius  watched  for  the 
signals  which  he  established  on  all  sides,  to 
give  him  the  first  warning  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tions  he  so  much  feared.  A  beacon  lighted 
on  the  coast  of  Campania  would  be  easily 
distinguished  here.  Or  it  might  be  for  the 
study  of  the  stars,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
he  was  an  adept  in  astrology,  which  he 
studied  during  his  retreat  at  Rhodes.  It 
w  ill  easily  be  believed  that  the  people  attach 
everything  to  his  memory  ;  they  call  him 
“  our  Tiberius ;  ”  if  they  show  a  grotto,  it  is 
where  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods — or  a 
cavern,  it  is  where  his  prisoners  were  con¬ 
fined  ;  the  old  people  s(>eak  as  if  they  had 
known  him,  and  the  children  stammer  his 
name. 

I’he  emperor  would  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  could  again  revisit  his  old 
haunts :  where  he  had  dungeons  full  to 
overflowing,  and  executioners  always  ready, 
there  is  now  not  a  prisoner  in  the  island. 
Theft  is  almost  unknown  ;  two  murders 
are  mentioned  as  having  formerly  taken 
place ;  but  the  peaceful  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  people  keep  them  from  vio¬ 
lent  crimes,  h^ch  knows  the  other  by 
name — life  has  no  secrecy  ;  a  bad  man 
would  soon  be  discovered,  unmasked,  and 
obliged  to  leave  the  island.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  have  never  l>een  on 
the  mainland.  Any  one  coming  from  Na¬ 
ples  astonishes  his  simpler  neighbors  by  his 
descriptions  of  carriages  drawn  by  horses, 
there  being  neither  cart  nor  vehicle  of  any 
sort  in  Caiiri ;  as  the  roads  are  nothing  more 
than  staircases,  they  would  not  admit  of 
them.  The  popular  ignorance  is  great ; 
there  is  a  school  in  each  of  the  towns,  but 
only  one  master,  who  divides  his  days  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  and  at  eight  years  of  age 
the  children  are  sent  to  assist  in  the  fish¬ 
ing,  or  to  gather  mulberry  leaves  for  the 
silk-worms,  or  grapes  from  the  vine.s. 

Any  notice  of  Capri  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  a  word  about  the  Blue 
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Grotto.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  so 
narrow  that  the  persons  in  the  boat  must 
lie  down  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  is  passed, 
you  enter  into  fairyland.  The  water,  clear 
to  the  bottom,  is  of  an  exquisite  celestial 
blue,  which  is  reflected  from  the  calcare¬ 
ous  rocks  in  their  pure  whiteness.  It  is 
a  palace  of  turtpioise,  built  above  a  sap¬ 
phire  lake.  I'he  drops  of  water  from  the 
oars  sparkle  like  jrearls  with  a  blue  tinge. 
'I'he  effect  on  the  body  is  most  singular  ; 
the  part  under  water  of  a  swimmer  is  sil¬ 
very  white,  with  blue  shadows  rpund  the 
muscles  ;  whilst  the  head  and  neck,  which 
are  out  of  the  water,  are  of  a  bronze  color, 
looking  like  an  alabaster  statue  with  a 


bronze  head.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  natural  curiosities  in  the 
world.  A  fisherman  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  it,  in  1822,  though  there  are  some 
indications  that  it  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  Much  has  been  written  as  to  the 
cause  of  so  singular  a  jihenomenon  ;  per¬ 
haps  the  most  plausible  is,  that  owing  to 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  entrance,  the  sea 
is  saturated  with  light,  which  is  shut  up 
within,  and  throws  its  rays  to  the  farthest 
depths  of  the  vault.  In  another  part  of 
the  coast  there  is  a  grotto  where  the 
color  is  that  of  pale  green  ;  it  is  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  its  neighbor,  but  not  quite  equal 
in  beauty. 


Temple  Bar. 
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Part  I. 

It  was  in  a  dull  garrison  town  in  France. 
I  was  utterly  weary  of  the  place.  Busi¬ 
ness  took  me  there,  and  business  detained 
me  longer  than  suited  either  my  pleasure 
or  my  pocket.  I  had  reason  to  hope 
that  the  affair  I  was  engaged  in  would 
jirove  lucrative  in  the  end,  but  that  end 
was  long  in  coming,  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  was  not  flush  of  cash,  and  had  to  econo¬ 
mize  strictly. 

With  this  laudable  end  in  view,  I  gen¬ 
erally  dined  at  a  small  restaurant  in  one 
of  the  streets  leading  from  the  market¬ 
place.  It  had  the  advantage  of  being  de¬ 
cently  kept,  and  was  much  frerpiented  by 
the  subalterns  of  the  regiment  in  garrison. 

One  of  the  most  regular  customers  at 
this  restaurant  was  a  sous-lieutenant.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  age ;  his  grave  coun¬ 
tenance  was  tinged  with  melancholy. 
His  thick  moustache  was  already  grizzled, 
and  a  scar  across  the  cheek  added  to  the 
general  grimness  of  his  appearance. 
There  was  something  about  this  man  that 
attracted  me  in  spite  of  his  grimness.  By 
the  medals  on  his  coat,  he  had  evidently 
been  distinguished  in  active  service,  and 
•by  the  manner  of  his  brother  officers,  he 
was  as  evidently  held  in  resjwct.  What 
attracted  me  so  much  in  this  man  was  the 
singular  change  that  came  over  his  coun¬ 
tenance  when  he  spoke  and  smiled.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  two  natures,  one  overlay¬ 
ing  and  keeping  back  the  other,  that  was 
only  allowed  to  appear  on  the  surface  at 
rare  intervals.  'That  man  has  a  history, 


I  said  to  myself,  and  I  watched  him  with 
interest. 

The  good  people  who  kept  the  restau¬ 
rant  had  one  child,  a  chubby  round-eyed 
urchin  they  called  Babot  ;  what  his  real 
name  was  I  never  heard.  'I’he  favorite 
amusement  with  tbe  boys  of  the  town  was 
playing  at  soldiers.  Babot  had  one  day 
got  possession  of  an  old  tin  saucepan  ;  this 
he  had  converted  into  a  drum — fo  his 
own  infinite  satisfaction, — when  a  party 
of  older  boys,  marching  jiast,  seized  the 
mimic  drum  and  made  off  with  it,  leaving 
Babot  howling. 

Hearing  the  outcry,  Fabre — that  was 
the  name  of  the  sous-lieutenant  I  have 
been  describing — started  up  from  table 
and  strode  to  the  door.  I  followed, 
fearing  the  child  had  met  with  an  accident. 
Fabre  was  first.  Finding  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  took  the  boy  in  his  arms  and 
earned  him  to  the  nearest  toy-shop ;  and 
a  smart  scarlet  and  tinsel  drum  soon 
turned  tears  into  crowing  laughter. 

“  'I'here  !”  said  the  sous-lieutenant,  set¬ 
ting  the  child  down  ;  “  if  any  of  the  boys 
try  to  take  this  from  you,  tell  them  that 
Fabre  will  be  after  them.  Poor  little 
fellow !  we  none  of  us  like  to  lose  our 
treasures,  do  we,  Babot  ?  ” 

As  he  sjxjke  there  came  into  his  face 
that  sudden  change  I  have  spoken  of. 
He  sighed  deeply,  and  as  he  pronounced 
the  word  “  treasures  ”  his  voice  faltered. 

'I'his  trivial  incident  led  to  conversation, 
and  from  that  time  Fabre  and  I  became 
friends.  When  he  was  off  duty,  we  fre- 
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quently  strolled  together  along  the  walls, 
or  the  po|)lar-lined  banks  of  the  sleepy 
river.  He  had  been  in  both  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  wars  ;  was  a  man  of  keen  ob¬ 
servation,  and  excellent  company,  when 
once  the  ice  of  habitual  taciturnity  and 
reserve  was  broken  through. 

One  evening  we  were  sauntering 
about  the  town,  when  a  party  of  con¬ 
scripts  was  marched  in.  They  were 
evidently  country  lads  for  the  most  part, 
— the  raw  material,  slouching  and  awk- 
w’ard.  Each  had  the  number  he  had 
drawn  stuck  in  his  hat.  Some  were  in¬ 
different  or  sullen,  others  laughed  and 
shouted, — one  or  two  looked  dangerous, 
and  a  few  were  sunk  in  the  deei)est  de¬ 
jection. 

“  PauTres  diables  !"  Fabre  exclaim¬ 
ed,  with  an  emotional  ring  in  his  voice,  re¬ 
garding  them  compassionately  as  they 
passed. 

I  was  suqirised.  Fabre  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  the  soldier,  that  till  that  moment 
it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  question 
his  motive  for  entering  the  army.  Then 
it  flashed  across  me. 

“You  were  a  conscript,  perhaps?” 
The  thought  seemed  to  have  found  utter¬ 
ance  almost  involuntarily.  I  was  vexed 
with  myself ;  fearful  he  might  be  offended. 
He  had  always  maintained  a  degree  of 
reticence  as  to  his  i>ersonal  history. 

“  If  M’sieu  has  any  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  he  shall  hear,”  Fabre  replied.  “It  is 
a  simple  story  scarcely  worth  the  telling.” 

Relieved  from  the  fear  of  having  given 
offence,  I  assured  him,  with  perfect  sinceri¬ 
ty,  I  should  feel  an  interest  in  all  he  chose 
to  tell  me.  We  were  now  in  a  boule¬ 
vard  where  there  were  shady  trees,  and 
seats  at  intervals. 

“  Let  us  sit  down,  then,”  Fabre  said’; 
“it  is  cool  here,”  and  he  lifted  his  mili¬ 
tary  cap.  “  M’sieu  shall  hear  all,  if  he 
jfleases.” 

“We  wer/j  only  peasants,”  he  began, 
as  we  sat  down  under  the  acacia  trees  and 
lighted  our  cigars.  “  We  were  born  a 
few  miles  from  Foix,  in  Ariege,  I  and  my 
father  and  my  father’s  father  before  him. 
My  father  was  a  vine  dresser.  When  my 
brother  Pierre  was  a  mere  youth,  and  I 
little  more  than  a  child,  my  father  met 
with  an  accident  that  lamed  him ;  and 
after  that  he  was  unable  to  work  at  the 
vines,  and  was  glad  to  take  any  odd  jobs 
that  came  to  hand.  Pierre  did  not  count 
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for  much  ;  he  was  idle,  and  had  a  roving 
disiK)sition.  Instead  of  helping,  he  was 
always  getting  into  trouble.” 

“  I  was  a  strong,  well-grown  lad,  and  had 
no  fear  of  work,  and  I  was  ambitious. 
You  will  smile,  M’sieu.  ‘  What  has  a 
peasant  to  do  with  ambition  ?  ’  you  will 
say.  Ah.  well !  the  hearts  of  rich  and 
poor  are  much  alike,  I  suppose. 

“  I  had  set  my  heart  on  one  day  being 
a  proprietor  ;  and  when  I  went  to  work  in 
the  vineyard,  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  one 
day  have  a  vineyard  of  my  own.  I  had 
to  lalx)r  hard  ;  not  only  to  keep  myself, 
but  to  help  poor  old  father.  By  working 
early  and  late,  and  by  a  bit  of  carpenter¬ 
ing  I  took  uj)  at  odd  hours,  I  not  only 
kept  the  pot  boiling,  but  week  by  week 
contrived  to  lay  a  trifle  by.  Each  vin¬ 
tage  I  added  to  my  store,  for  I  had  an 
end  in  view,  you  see,  M’sieu. 

“In  a  few  years  I  expected  to  have 
saved  enough  to  buy  a  horse  and  cart. 
Father  could  not  do  much  amongst  the 
vines,  but  he  could  drive  a  cart,  and  earn 
money  as  a  carrier.  This  would  be  a 
beginning.  After  that  we  should  be  able 
to  hire  a  bit  of  garden-ground,  and  when 
father  no  longer  needed  my  help  I  would 
bring  Toinette  home.  She  would  feed 
poultry  and  attend  to  the  garden.  We 
could  send  poultry  and  vegetables  to  the 
market  at  Foix  in  the  cart,  and  so  it  would 
go  on  by  degrees,  till  at  last  1  should  find 
myself  master  of  a  vineyard.  Oh,  it  was 
a  beautiful  plan  of  life  I  had  laid  down!  A 
thing  to  laugh  at, — was  it  not,  .M’sieu  ? 

“  Toinette  and  I  had  been  playfellows 
when  we  were  children,  and  whenever  I 
jiictured  a  home  of  my  own  it  was  with 
'I'oinette  there.  I  dare  say  there  were 
prettier  girls  in  the  village ;  I  do  not 
know.  I  only  know  that  I  loved  her, 
and  love  is  not  critical. 

“  Years  went  on,  and  I  grew  from  youth 
to  manhood.  The  little  store  accumula¬ 
ted  slowly,  for  you  see  it  was  but  a  few 
francs  here  and  there  that  I  could  save. 
But  I  thought  when  father  had  the  carry¬ 
ing  business,  we  should  get  on  rapidly. 
Toinette  listened  to  all  my  projects,  and 
encouraged  me  in  what  I  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  do.  I  was  now  nearly  twenty-five, 
and  I  had  all  but  a  few  francs  of  the  sum  I 
had  been  working  and  saving  nine  years 
to  gain.  Nine  long  years  ! 

“  I  knew  I  should  l)e  able  to  earn  the 
rest  of  the  money  wanted  before  the  win- 
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ter  was  over.  Toinette  was  weaving  some 
pretty  scarlet  fringe  to  trim  the  harness  of 
the  horse  1  was  going  to  buy.  She  was 
to  meet  me  on  the  road  home  from 
Foix,  and  have  the  first  ride  in  the  new 
cart ;  and  when  father  was  fairly  started 
as  a  carrier  I  was  to  speak  to  the  Cur6‘ 
about  our  marriage.  We  had  settled  it  all, 
you  see. 

“  Were  you  ever  in  our  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  M’sieu  ?  ‘  No.’  Ah  !  it  is  grand  and 

beautiful  there  !  There,  instead  of  this 
dead  level,  we  have  the  mountains,  and 
the  river  flashes  along  in  a  rapid  current, 
foaming  and  dashing  against  the  rocks 
when  the  snows  are  melting  from  the  up- 
jier  mountains.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  to  where  we  lived,  was  an  old  min¬ 
ed  castle,  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill. 
The  ascent  to  the  castle  was  planted  with 
trees,  and  was  a  favorite  walk.  Here  often 
in  the  long  summer  evenings  when  work 
was  over,  or  on  our  rare  holidays,  Toinette 
and  I  used  to  wander,  talking  about  our 
future  that  was  to  be  spent  together — al¬ 
ways  together.  Or  we  used  to  sit  beneath 
the  old  walls  overlooking  the  river,  and 
were  as  happy  as  the  birds  that  flew  in  and 
out  of  the  ivy  over  our  heads.” 

Fabre  jiaused  for  a  while.  Then  draw¬ 
ing  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
and  clearing  his  throat,  he  resumed  : — 

“  Just  for  the  moment,  M’sieu,  it  almost 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  hear  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  river,  and  I'oinette’s  voice,  that 
was  as  sweet  as  the  lapse  of  waters,  or  the 
song  of  birds — at  least  it  was  so  to  my  ears. 

“  When  we  have  fixed  in  our  own  minds 
the  way  we  w  ill  go  in  life,  it  seems  that 
the  good  (lod — for  our  benefit,  no  doubt 
— stops  us,  and  turns  our  steps  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  path  altogether.  The  time  for  draw¬ 
ing  for  the  conscription  was  apjrroaching  ; 
but  it  gave  me  no  concern  ;  I  had  drawn  a 
lucky  number  before,  and  should  do  so 
again,  I  made  no  doubt.  I  had  great 
faith  in  my  luck,  because  all  had  gone  so 
well  with  me  hitherto. 

“  When  the  day  came,  Pierre  and  I, 
and  the  other  young  men  of  the  district, 
assembled  to  draw  the  numbers.  M’sieu, 
I  thought  the  earth  had  given  way  from 
beneath  my  feet  when  the  number  I  held 
was  read  out.  I  have  no  doubt  my  cheeks 
were  blanched,  for  the  sergeant  whispered 
‘  coward  ’  as  he  passed  me.  I  think  when 
we  were  before  Sebastopol  he  recalled  his 
word. 


“  I  was  not  a  coward  in  the  sense  he 
meant.  Put  it  is  no  light  thing  to  have 
all  one’s  hopes  and  all  one’s  efforts  for 
nine  years  annihilated  at  a  blow — brought 
to  nothing,  like  the  ashes  of  this  cigar  that 
I  knock  away. 

“  At  first  1  had  some  hope  that  Pierre 
might  offer  to  take  my  place  ;  for  when 
father  was  angry  with  him  for  his  unsteady 
ways  he  used  to  talk  of  going  for  a  soldier. 
Put  talking  and  doing  are  two  different 
things,  as  I  found.  Father  urged  me  to 
pay  for  a  substitute.  Put  a  substitute  was 
not  easily  to  be  found.  It  would  have 
taken  all  my  money — ^just  all  that  I  had 
saved. 

“  Toinette,  too,  begged  me  to  stay  ;  but 
to  what  end  ?  We  could  not  marry,  if  1 
had  nothing  but  my  daily  work  as  a  vign- 
eron,  and  father  and  mother  to  keep.  It 
might  ’have  been  better  to  do  as  they 
wished  ;  but  what  would  you  ?  VV^e  are 
but  human,  and  I  could  not  begin  again. 

“  I  determined  to  go.  There  would  be 
the  money,  so  that  father  could  make  his 
living  as  a  carrier,  and  Toinette  I  knew 
would  be  true  to  me,  and  when  I  came 
back,  we  should  see. 

“  I  found  it  the  hardest  to  ])art  from 
|K)or  old  mother.  You  see  father  being 
lame,  and  Pierre  not  good  for  much,  she 
leaned  upon  me.  When  she  hung  crying 
round  my  neck,  I  began  to  wish  I  had  let 
the  money  go,  and  consented  to  remain 
at  home.  Put  it  was  too  late  ;  and  we 
were  marched  away,  just  as  you  saw'  those 
l)oor  fellows  a  while  ago. 

*•  I  did  not  like  a  soldier’s  life  :  my 
heart  was  not  in  it ;  it  was  always  in  our 
valley,  amongst  the  vines  and  olive-trees, 
and  I  longed  continually  for  the  time  of 
serv  ice  to  be  over.  I  did  my  duty.  Time 
would  have  gone  no  faster  for  shirking 
that ;  and  when  our  regiment  was  ordered 
to  the  Crimea,  I  caught  something  of  the 
excitement,  and  was  glad  to  go, — glad  at 
the  prospect  of  change  and  of  active  ser¬ 
vice. 

“  I  was  no  great  hand  at  letter-w’riting, 
I  had  not  had  time  for  much  learning  ; 
but  I  managed  to  write  home  to  tell  them 
I  was  going,  and  to  bid  them  keep  up  their 
hearts. 

“You  know’  all  about  the  war,  M’sieu. 
Our  regiment  had  its  share  in  all  that  was 
going  on.  I  escaped  for  a  time,  but  at 
the  taking  of  the  Malakoff,  I  got  this  ugly 
sabre  cut  across  my  face,  and  my  arm  was 
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broken  by  a  bullet.  I  suppose  I  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood  ;  they  told  me  after¬ 
wards  I  was  taken  up  for  dead.  I  was 
a  long  time  in  hospitat.  I  had  fever, 
and  it  was  months  before  I  could  crawl 
about  again,  and  was  strong  enough  to. 
be  ship|)ed  off  for  France,  with  other  in¬ 
valids  like  myself. 

“All  the  voyage  I  thought  of  father 
and  mother  and  Toinette,  and  how  glad 
they  would  be  to  have  me  back,  and 
how  soon  I  should  get  strong  again  at 
home.  It  was  four  years  since  I  had  left 
the  village  ;  and  I  thought,  with  my  heavy 
moustache,  and  the  sabre  cut  across  my 
face,  and  my  uniform,  no  one  would  re¬ 
cognize  Rend  the  vigneron  ;  and  I  would 
go  first  to  the  auberge,  and  hear  the  news 
before  making  myself  known. 

“  My  heart  leaped  within  me  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  village  and  saw  the  old  castle 
u]X)n  its  rounded  hill,  and  the  swift-flowing 
river.  I  said  to  myself,  Perhaps  I  shall 
meet  father  in  his  cart,  or  perha])s  Toi¬ 
nette  may  be  at  her  door  as  I  pass ;  but 
though  I  met  several  of  the  villagers,  who 
turned  to  look  with  interest  at  the  weather¬ 
beaten  and  wounded  soldier,  I  saw  neither 
father  nor  Toinette,  and  no  one  recognized 
me. 

“  I  was  still  weak  from  illness,  and  when 
I  reached  the  auberge  I  was  glad  to  sit 
down  and  call  for  some  wine.  'I'he  land¬ 
lord  brought  it.  I  asked  him  to  sit  down 
and  partake.  First,  I  had  to  answer  many 
questions  about  what  was  going  on  in  the 
b^st,  and  then  I  asked  for  news  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  I  had  my  cap  drawn  down  over  my 
forehead,  and  was  sitting  with  my  back  to 
the  light,  but  once  or  twice  I  saw  my  com¬ 
panion  look  at  me  narrowly,  as  if  he  sus¬ 
pected  I  was  some  one  he  ought  to  know. 

“  This  was  the  new’s  I  heard :  ‘  Fabre 
and  his  wife  were  both  dead.  The  old 
man  had  no  heart  to  do  anything  after  his 
younger  son,  who  was  the  stay  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,’  the  landlord  said,  ‘  had  been  drawn  for 
the  army.  Had  I  happened  to  meet  with 
Rene  Fabre  ?  He  was  killed  at  the  taking 
of  the  Malakoff — his  name  was  seen  in  the 
list.  That  just  broke  the  hearts  of  the  old 
people ;  they  never  lifted  their  heads  again, ' 
either  of  them.  The  mother  went  first. 
Old  Fabre  died  only  three  weeks  ago.’ 

“  ‘  Had  they  never  received  a  letter  ?  ’ 

I  asked,  making  my  voice  as  steady  as  I 
could  ;  for  one  of  the  kind  nurses  at  Scu¬ 
tari  had  written  for  me. 


CONSCRIPT.  [Dec., 

“  ‘  No.  What  letter  should  they  receive 
when  Ren6  was  dead  ?  ’ 

“It  had  been  lost  then.  I  could  not 
repress  a  groan.  ‘  Was  my  wound  pain¬ 
ing  me  ?  ’  the  landlord  asked.  ‘  Could  he 
do  anything  for  me  ?  ’ 

“  I  shook  my  head.  ‘  Where  was  Pierre 
Fabre  ?  ’  1  asked. 

“  Pierre  h.ad  got  into  fresh  trouble,  and 
had  gone  away  two  years  before.  No 
one  knew  anything  about  him. 

“  Then  came  the  name  that  had  been 
trembling  on  my  lips  all  along — Toinette 
Dufcur. 

“  Again  I  observed  the  landlord  look  at 
me  intpiisitively,  ‘  That  was  the  girl  Rene 
was  to  have  married,’  he  said.  ‘  Her  moth¬ 
er  always  wanted  to  marry  her  to  barbel’s 
Ambrose,  because  old  Harbel  was  rich. 
Toinette  would  not  hear  of  it  till  the 
news  came  that  Ren6  was  killed,  and 
then  somehow  it  seemed  as  if  she  did 
not  care  what  became  of  her,  and  the 
mother  had  her  way.  It  had  not  been  a 
very  happy  marriage  hitherto,  as,  indeed, 
how  should  it,  with  a  bride  with  no  more 
heart  in  her  than  a  ghost.’ 

“This,  M’sieu,  was  my  coming  home. 
I  did  not  make  myself  known.  Where 
was  the  use  ?  I  engaged  a  bed  for  the 
night,  and  then  I  w’andered  out.  1  went 
first  to  the  little  cemetery,  then  I  watch¬ 
ed  for  one  sight  of  'I'oinette.  I  saw  her 
just  at  dusk,  pale  and  sad-looking,  at  her 
husband’s  door.  I  did  not  dare  to  pre¬ 
sent  myself  before  her  ;  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  hear  her  speak.  I  turned  away 
and  climbed  the  hill  to  the  castle,  and  there 
I  threw  myself  down  on  the  si)Ot  where  we 
had  sat  so  many  summer  evenings  dream¬ 
ing  dreams — nothing  but  dreams,  M’sieu. 

“  I  do  not  know'  how  long  I  lay  there. 
It  seemed  during  those  hours  as  if  there 
w'as  neither  past  nor  future  any  more,  only 
one  long  ever-present  agony. 

“  At  last  the  glimmering  lights  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  were  being  extinguished  one  by  one, 
and  I  knew  1  must  return  to  the  auberge. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  left  my  old  home 
forever  and  returned  to  Marseilles,  where 
■  I  waited  till  my  regiment  came  back  from 
the  East.  Both  officers  and  men  were 
glad  to  receive  me  amongst  them  again, 
and  I  had  no  wish  to  leave  them  any  more. 
Why  should  I  ?  This  is  all.  It  is  quite 
a  simple  story,  you  see,  M’sieu. 

“This  medal  was  won  before  the  Mala- 
kott  and  this  at  Solferino.  Allans,  vive 
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la  gloire  !  A  few  broken  hearts,  more  or 
less— what  does  it  matter  !  I  am  a  sous- 
lieutenant.  and  perhaps  may  die  capitaine. 
That  ought  to  be  enough  for  my  ambition, 
you  will  say.  Hut  people  are  not  all 
alike,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  my  ambi¬ 
tion  is  over.  Tiens !  Let  us  go  and 
have  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  talk  so  much  ;  my  throat  is  dry.”  Pitch¬ 
ing  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  Fabre  rose 
from  the  bench  where  we  had  been  sitting, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  cafe. 

I  followed  slowly.  We  were  both  si¬ 
lent.  What  could  I  say  ?  Where  would 
have  been  the  use  of  commonplace  words 
of  pity  or  consolation  ?  Fabre  never 
again  made  any  reference  to  his  past  life 
in  talking  to  me,  and  1  was  careful  not  to 
allude  to  so  sad  a  theme. 

Shortly  after  this  a  change  was  made  in 
the  garrison,  and  h'abre’s  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Algeria.  A  crowd  followed 
the  troops  as  they  marched  away  to  the 
roll  of  the  drum.  F'abre  waved  his  hand 
to  me  as  he  passed.  Will  his  weary  spirit 
find  rest  in  a  soldier’s  grave,  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Africa,  was  my  thought,  or 
will  he  live,  a  superannuated  otficer,  to 
potter  about  some  provincial  town,  shoul¬ 
dering  •*  his  crutch,  to  tell  how  fields  were 
won  ?  ”  Most  ])robably  I  shall  never 
know.  Such  was  my  conclusion  as  I 
sighed  over  the  departure  of  my  pleasant 
friend  and  companion. 

Part  1 1. 

I’he  business  that  had  detained  me  so 
long  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
it  was  upwards  of  three  years  before  I  had 
occasion  to  revisit  la  belle  France.  This 
time  my  aflairs  led  me  to  Hordeaux,  and 
afterwards  to  Marseilles.  As  time  was 
not  pressing,  I  determined  to  take  holiday 
for  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  visit  the  places 
most  worth  seeing  on  my  route. 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  F'abre  since  w'e 
l)arted ;  but  when  I  arrived  at  Foix,  the 
place  brought  him  vividly  to  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  and  1  determined  to  ride  over  to 
Varilhes,  and  thence  walk  to  the  village 
Fabre  had  described  to  me.  I  found  the 
castle  was  connected  with  some  interest¬ 
ing  historical  associations, — it  had  been 
an  appanage  of  the  Counts  of  Foix,  and 
had  suffered  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century, — so  I  had  a  double  ob¬ 
ject  in  my  ride. 

It  was  a  lovely  day.  The  vintage  had 


commenced,  and  the  vineyards  were  alive 
with  busy  groups  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  1  rode  slowly,  enjoying  to  the 
utmost  the  gay  and  animated  scene,  and 
it  was  already  afternoon  when  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  little  town  of  Varilhes. 

Putting  up  my  horse,  1  set  out  for  my 
walk  ;  but  after  proceeding  for  about  half 
a  mile,  I  began  to  feel  uncertain  whether 
I  had  taken  the  right  direction,  and 
looked  about  for  some  one  of  whom 
I  could  make  the  incpiiry.  There  was  no 
one  to  be  seen  on  the  road,  but  to  my 
right  was  a  small  country-house,  a  “  bas- 
tide,”  as  it  is  called  there.  It  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden,  where  fruit  and 
flowers  grew  together  in  all  the  luxtiriance 
of  the  south  ;  and  from  a  vineyard  at  the 
back  I  heard  the  sounds  of  voices.  I 
opened  the  gate,  thinking  I  would  skirt 
the  garden  to  the  vineyard,  and  there 
make  my  impury  of  the  first  person  I 
met. 

I  had  the  gate  still  in  my  hand,  and 
was  just  about  to  enter,  when  I  was  held 
spell  bound  in  astonishment,  as  if  I  had 
seen  a  ghost.  A  weather-beaten,  military¬ 
looking  man  issued  from  the  house  at  that 
moment,  and  at  a  glance  I  recognized 
Rene  F'abre.  He  perceived  me  at  the 
same  instant,  and  advanced  with  open 
arms. 

“  Quel  bonheur  !  I  am  overjoyed  !  Did 
M’sieu  droi)  from  the  clouds  ?  ” 

I  returned  his  hearty  greeting,  for  I  was 
truly  rejoiced  to  see  him  again. 

As  for  my  leaving  him  that  day  or  the 
next,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment.  Anything  I  needed  could  be 
sent  for  to  Foix,  but  stay  I  must. 

“  I'oinetie  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Come  out, 
then,  my  child.  Here  is  my  good  English 
friend  ;  come  and  bid  him  welcome.” 

At  this  summons  a  pale,  dark  eyed, 
Spanish-looking  woman  made  her  appear¬ 
ance,  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Ma¬ 
dame  F'abre. 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  F'abre,  “  M’sieu  is  sur- 
I)rised  ;  and  well  he  may  be.  Hut  dinner 
is  ready,  is  it  not,  nia  mie  ?  Afterwards 
M’sieu  shall  hear.” 

I  was  altogether  surprised  at  such  a  turn 
of  events,  but  at  nothing  more  than  the 
change  in  F'abre  himself.  The  nature  that 
had  formerly  always  been  subdued  and 
kept  back  was  now  triumphant.  He  w;  s 
absolutely  radiant. 

After  an  excellent  dinner,  we  strolled 
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into  the  vineyard  to  smoke  our  cigars, 
and  then  I  asked  Fabre  how  it  had  all 
come  about 

“  When  I  last  saw  you,"  he  said,  “  I 
never  thought  to  visit  my  native  place 
again.  But  when  I  returned  from  Algeria, 
something  seemed  to  draw  me  here  in  spite 
of  myself.  On  All  Souls’  Day  I  said  to 
myself,  I  will  go  and  hang  a  wreath  of 
immortelles  over  father  and  mother’s 
grave.  So  I  came  to  the  village,  thinking 
just  to  visit  the  cemetery,  and  walk  up  to 
the  old  castle  once  more. 

“There  were  many  people  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  for  it  was  All  Souls’  day,  you  see  ;  and 
I  saw  Toinette  there  amongst  the  rest.  I 
did  not  accost  her,  but  when  she  had  hung 
her  wreath  and  gone  away,  I  went  to  see 
whose  grave  it  was  she  had  been  visiting, 
and  I  found  it  was  Ambrose  Cauvin’s— 
that  was  the  name  of  the  man  they  had 
married  her  to. — I  can’t  tell  you  how  I  felt 
at  that  moment,  M’sieu  ;  it  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  as  if  all  the  clouds  had  rolled  away 
from  the  sky,  and  the  sun  was  shining, — 
as  if  life  were  opening  afresh.  Toinette 
was  free,  then  !  and  I  had  only  to  resign  to 
be  free  also.  I  was  no  longer  jwor,  for  I 
had  shared  in  prize-money,  and  I  had 
saved  more  from  habit,  and  from  not 
having  anything  I  cared  to  si>end  money 
ui>on,  than  because  I  had  cared  to  save. 
But  now  I  was  glad — oh,  how  glad  !  I  felt 
like  a  boy  again. 

“  Well,  M’sieu,  to  cut  my  story  short,  I 
got  the  good  Curd  to  break  the  news  of 
my  being  alive  and  at  home  to  Toinette, 
gently  ;  for  she  had  suffered  much  unhap¬ 
piness,  and  her  health  was  not  strong. 


When  we  first  met,  we  wept  in  each  other’s 
arms, — wept  over  all  we  had  suffered  be¬ 
fore  we  could  begin  to  take  joy  in  being 
together  once  more. 

“Toinette  had  been  a  widow  four  years 
— if  I  had  but  known  sooner  !  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  killed  by  the  machinery  of  the 
oil  mill  where  he  worked.  I  resigned  my 
commission,  and  then  we  were  married.  I 
looked  about  and  found  this  little  i)lace 
that  happened  to  be  for  sale.  I  could  not 
quite  compass  the  purchase-money,  but 
the  mortgage  will  be  cleared  off  in  a 
few  years,  (iod  willing.  So  you  see  my 
dream  has  come  true,  after  all,  M’sieu. 
If  only  poor  old  father  and  mother 
could  have  lived  to  see  the  day  !  But 
what  would  you  ?  We  cannot  have  every¬ 
thing,  and  they  are  in  a  better  place, 
I  trust,”  and  Fabre  reverently  lifted  his 
cap. 

I  heartily  congratulated  him  upon  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and  then  we  talked  about  the 
prosjx'cts  of  the  vintage,  about  Algeria, 
and  other  subjects. 

I  spent  two  pleasant  days  with  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Fabre  and  his  gentle  wife,  and  then 
I  took  leave,  but  not  before  I  was  made 
to  promise  to  pay  them  a  long  visit  at 
some  future  time. 

“  Then  I  hope  M’sieu  will  not  come 
alone,”  said  Fabre,  who  is  disposed  to 
commiserate  my  bachelor  state. 

I  shook  my  head,  laughing.  His  pleas¬ 
ant  smile,  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  (T 
the  railway  station  at  Foi.\,  looking  after 
me,  as  the  train  whirled  me  away,  is  the 
last  recollection  I  have  of  him. 


The  Student. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF 

Sir  John  Lubbock’s  “  Origin  of  Civili¬ 
zation”  is  a  very  interesting  and  reada¬ 
ble  work,  but  it  is  imiiossible  to  peruse  it 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  have  produced  a  much  better  one 
if  he  had  not  founded  it  upon  a  set  of 
)>opular  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  two  years  ago.  The  require- 

•  “  The  C)rigin  of  Civilization  and  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Condition  of  Man.  Mental  and  Social  Con¬ 
dition  of  Savages.”  Ry  Sir  John  LubI>ock,  Bart., 
M.P.,  F.RS.,  author  of  “Prehistoric  Times,” 
etc.,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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ments  of  a  miscellaneous  audience,  many 
of  them  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
and  not  easily  amused  without  their  cus¬ 
tomary  allowance  of  electric  light,  magic- 
lantern  work,  and  brilliant  display,  could 
only  be  met  by  a  very  frequent  and  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice  of  the  subject,  and  by 
a  treatment  rather  verging  on  the  flimsy 
than  penetrating  into  the  profound.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  created  by  these 
circumstances,  and  by  the  multitudinous 
labors  and  engagements  of  its  undoubt¬ 
edly  able  author,  the  book  is  well  worth 
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having  as  a  useful  summary  of  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  its  arguments  are  cautious¬ 
ly  scanned  it  will  give  an  important  im¬ 
pulse  in  this  country  to  a  study  that  has 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  aris¬ 
ing  from  prejudice  and  old  established 
ideas. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  trace 
the  progress  of  any  race  or  nation  from 
the  rudest  beginnings  to  the  stage  we  call 
civilization ;  and  when  we  contemplate 
the  lives  of  the  lowest  savages,  we  see  no 
tendencies  towards  a  higher  development, 
and  in  some  cases  very  little  capacity  for 
it  can  be  discerned.  Thus  we  are  with¬ 
out  a  satisfactory  basis  of  history  for  our 
research ;  and  when  our  travellers  come 
into  contact  with  savages,  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  appreciating  their  mental 
states.  Sir  John  Lubbock  alludes  to  the 
unwillingness  of  savages  to  contradict 
what  is  said  to  them,  as  a  frequent  source 
of  error,  and  he  cites  a  story  told  by  Mr. 
Oldfield  of  his  asking  an  Australian,  who 
brought  him  a  specimen  of  Kucalyptus, 
whether  it  was  a  “tall  tree,”  to  which  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  he  was  then 
asked  if  it  was  a  “  low  bush,”  and  again 
the  rei)ly  was  “yes.”  As  tall  trees  pass 
through  stages  of  growth,  the  native 
might  have  meant  that  the  Eucalyptus  in 
question  was  found  both  tall  and  as  a  low 
bush.  If  this  particular  Australian  was 
somewhat  confused  about  the  relative 
tallness  of  trees,  are  not  civilized  authors 
as  much  so,  when  they  describe  vaguely 
as  “  savages  ”  all  sorts  of  races  varying 
greatly  in  development?  Mr.  Dalton, 
cited  by  Sir  John,  sjieaks  of  wild  men  in 
the  interior  of  llorneo,  “who  neither  eat 
rice  nor  salt,  do  not  associate  with  each 
other,  but  rove  about  the  woods  like  wild 
beasts,”  and  are  so  regarded  by  the  other 
Dyaks.  Among  such  ])ersons  it  would 
be  vain  to  look  for  more  than  a  mere 
possibility  of  culture  above  the  beasts 
they  imitate. 

Contrasting  with  the  wild  Romeans, 
whose  ideas  must  be  extremely  limited, 
we  may  place  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  be¬ 
lieving  that  “not  only  all  animals,  but 
trees,  fruit,  and  even  stones,  have  souls, 
which  at  death,  or  upon  being  consumed 
or  broken,  ascend  to  the  Divinity,  with 
whom  they  first  mix,  and  aftenvards  pass 
into  the  mansion  allotted  to  each.”  Here 
we  have  a  people  arriving  at  a  conception 
of  a  general  law,  and  exhibiting  in  a  rude 


form  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
force. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  adduces  many  inter¬ 
esting  cases  of  curious  customs  prevailing 
amongst  widely-separated  tribes  or  races, 
and  we  think  he  is  quite  right  in  consid¬ 
ering  that  similar  ideas  and  practices  may 
spring  up  under  analogous  circumstances 
without  any  communication  between  the 
people  who  adopt  them.  Probably  many 
human  actions  have  the  character  which 
in  animals  we  term  “instinctive” — that 
is,  of  necessarily  resulting  from  the  inffu- 
ence  of  circumstances  on  physical  organi¬ 
zation.  In  his  remarks  on  the  marriage 
customs  of  savages.  Sir  John  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  marriage  was  first  commu¬ 
nal  “  when  every  man  and  woman  in  a 
small  community  were  regarded  as  ecjual- 
ly  married  to  one  another,”  and  then  be¬ 
came  changed  into  individual  marriage 
founded  on  capture.  Marriage  by  cap¬ 
turing  and  acquiring  a  sort  of  hunter’s  or 
warrior’s  pro|>erty  in  the  woman  caught, 
is  shown  to  have  had  a  wide  prevalence 
by  recent  writers,  but  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  ground  for  recognizing  its  uni¬ 
versality,  or  for  attributing  that  cjuality  to 
the  so-called  “  communal  ”  arrangement. 
Many  of  the  customs  of  savages  in  relation 
to  marriage  are  so  disgustingly  cruel  that 
they  scarcely  admit  description,  and  in  the 
book  before  us  is  a  print  representing  an 
“Australian  marriage,”  which  consists  in 
the  would-be  husband,  assisted  by  his 
companions,  dragging  away  the  unfortunate 
woman,  and  belaboring  her  with  clubs 
and  wooden  swords  until  she  is  covered 
with  wounds  and  blood.  Are  there  any 
wild  beasts  who  treat  their  females  so  bad¬ 
ly  ?  Is  there  not  in  such  cases  a  degrada¬ 
tion  from  a  previous  state  at  least  as  good 
as  that  of  tigers  and  wolves  ? 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  sexes 
amongst  many  savage  races  very  naturally 
gives  rise  to  the  practice  of  tracing  rela¬ 
tionship  on  the  mother’s  side  only,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  paternity  causing  the 
father  to  be  omitted  from  the  calculation, 
and  amongst  the  Tamils  of  India  “  a  man’s 
brother’s  children  are  reckoned  as  his  chil¬ 
dren,  but  his  sister’s  children  are  his  neph¬ 
ews  and  nieces,  while  a  woman’s  brother’s 
children  are  her  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
her  sister’s  children  are  her  children.” 
From  tracing  all  relationship  through  the 
mother,  to  a  practice  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site,  is  a  strange  contrast,  if  not  transition  ; 
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and  Sir  J.  Lubbock  observes  “  how  com-  are  worshipjjed  :  Sliamanism ;  in  which  the 
Ijletely  the  idea  of  relationship  through  the  superior  deities  are  far  more  powerful  than 
father,  when  once  recognized,  might  re-  men,  and  of  a  diflerent  nature,  their  place  of 
place  that  through  the  mother,  we  may  abode  is  also  far  away,  and  accessible  only 
see  in  the  very  curious  trial  of  Orestes,  to  Shamans :  Idolatry,  or  Anthropomor- 
Againemnon  having  been  murdered  by  phistn  ;  in  which  the  gods  took  still  more 
his  wife,  Clytemnestra,  was  avenged  by  completely  the  form  of  men,  being,  how- 
their  son  Orestes,  who  killed  his  mother  for  ever,  more  |>owerful.  'I'hey  are  still  ame- 
the  murder  of  his  father.  Lor  this  act  he  nable  to  persuasion  ;  they  are  a  j)art  of  na- 
was  prosecuted  before  the  tribunal  of  the  ture  and  not  creators  ;  they  are  represent- 
gods  by  the  Krynnyes,  whose  function  it  ed  by  images  or  idols.  In  the  next  stage 
was  to  punish  those  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  deity  is  regarded  as  the  author,  not 
relatives.  In’ his  defence,  Orestes  asks  merely  a  j)art,  of  nature  ;  he  becomes  for 
them  why  they  did  not  punish  Clytemnes-  the  first  time  a  really  supernatural  being, 
tra  for  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  ;  and  The  last  stage  to  which  1  will  refer  is  that 
when  they  reply  that  marriage  does  not  in  which  morality  is  associated  with  reli- 
constitute  blood  relationshij) — ‘  she  has  gion."  Scarcely  one  of  these  “  stages  "  is 
not  the  kindred  of  the  man  she  slew,’  he  free  from  objection.  Let  us  take  the  first, 
pleads  that  by  the  same  nile  they  cannot  Atheism,  and  we  ask,  why  should  vague- 
touch  him,  because  a  man  is  a  relation  to  ness  (absence  of  definitiveness,  as  the 
his  father,  but  not  to  his  mother.”  author  explains)  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 

This  view',  which  ajrirears  to  us  so  un-  use  of  this  term  ?  In  tracing  growth  we 
natural,  was  supjrorted  by  Ai>ollo  and  must  pay  due  attention  to  embryonic 
Minerva,  and,  being  adopted  by  the  ma-  forms,  and  if  any  ‘'vague  notions”  can 
jority  of  the  go<ls,  led  to  the  acquittal  of  be  discovered  that  can  make  a  step  to- 
Orestes.  Sir  John  thinks  that  “  at  first  a  wards  'I'heism,  we  should  not  use  the  term 
child  was  considered  as  related  to  his  Atheism  in  such  a  case.  Again,  Fetichism 
tribe  generally ;  secondly,  to  his  mother,  is  by  no  means  the  only  stage  of  religious 
and  not  to  his  father  ;  thirdly,  to  his  fa-  thought  in  which  man  supposes  he  can 
ther,  and  not  to  his  mother  ;  and  Lastly,  force  the  deity  to  comply  with  his  desires, 
and  lastly  only,  that  he  is  related  to  both.”  .Men  who  take  low  views  of  the  highest 
The  foundation  of  this  view  is  tlie  o|)inion  religions  are  not  free  from  this  error,  and 
that  in  the  “  primitive  ”  marriage  the  wo-  supiKise  that  by  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
man  was  the  wife  of  the  tribe,  and  that  penances,  they  can  exercise  a  constrain- 
matrimonial  pairing  was  a  later  invention,  ing  iHJwer. 

Of  this  we  do  not  see  adequate  proof.  Sir  John’s  “Shamanism”  is  scarcely 
though  the  wide  prevalence  of  marriage  more  satisfactory.  It  may  be  doubted 
by  capture  must  be  conceded.  When  whether  any  savage  race  ever  believed  in 
parents  actpiired  the  notion  that  their  deities  (juite  of  a  ditiferent  nature  from 
daughters  were  property,  wives  would  be  themselves,  and  .Anthropomorphism  meets 
obtainable  by  purchase,  or  by  robbery,  us  at  every  step  when  we  investigate 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  latter  was  modern  varieties  of  faith.  Accessibility 
thought  an  excellent  plan.  only  to  “  Shamans  ”  is  not  peculiar  to  the 

We  do  not  think  Sir  John  I.ublwck  religion  of  savages,  for  in  a  great  variety 
treats  the  question  of  the  moral  and  reli-  of  the  religions  of  civilized  men,  we  find 
gious  sentiments  and  opinions  of  savages  the  intervention  of  a  ])articular  class  of 
with  sufficient  caution,  nor  should  we  be  persons  deemed  essenti.al  to  the  pro])itia- 
dis|X>sed  to  accept  without  considerable  tion  of  supernal  |)owers.  If  the  Egyptians 
reservation  and  moilification  his  “  stages  ”  and  the  Hindoos  are  to  be  reckoned 
of  religious  thought,  which  are  as  fol-  amongst  idolaters,  there  is  much  to  be 
lows : — “  Atheism  ;  understanding  by  this  found  in  their  belief  that  w  ill  not  fit  Sir 
term  not  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  John’s  definition.  Isis,  Osiris,  Vishnu, 
deity,  but  an  absence  of  any  definite  ideas  ami  Siva,  are  not  mere  jvarts  of  nature,  or 
on  the  subject  :  Fetichism  ,  the  stage  in  specially  amenable  to  persuasion,  and  with 
which  man  supposes  he  can  force  the  deity  regard  to  nature  worshij),  we  must  not 
to  comply  with  his  desires  :  Jior-  forget  the  difference  between  worshipping 

ship,  or  Totemism,  in  which  natural  ob-  a  jiarticular  object  as  a  symbol,  or  as  an 
jects — trees,  lakes,  stones,  animals,  etc. —  actuaPdeity,  and  the  worship  of  natural 
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|)Owers — generation,  etc. — which  existed 
amongst  nations  who  had  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  metaphysical  thought.  The  idol¬ 
atry  of  a  savage  is  no  doubt  enormously 
lower  than  that  of  a  learned  Krahmin  or 
an  Egyptian  priest,  but  wherever  idols  are 
employed  as  objects  of  adoration,  the 
many  will,  in  fact,  be  genuine  idolaters, 
though  the  few  may  regard  the  images 
from  a  purely  symbolical  point  of  view. 

What  a  civilized  man  accustomed  to 
hard  thinking  calls  “  religion,”  is  a  highly 
complex  comiiound  of  opinions  and  senti¬ 
ments,  and  if  we  seek  to  find  the  earliest 
roots  of  such  religion  in  the  most  barbar¬ 
ous  and  undeveloped  races,  we  should 
only  expect  very  simple  germs.  No  crea¬ 
ture  can  think  of  a  deity  from  whom  all 
things  proceed,  or  by  whom  all  things  are 
fashioned,  unless  he  is  able  to  conceive 
the  idea  exjiressed  by  “  all  things.”  The 
reference  of  dissimilar  phenomena  to  one 
common  cause  can  only  take  place  when 
considerable  powers  of  generalization  and 
abstraction  have  been  reached.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  savages  who  have  “  no  idea  of 
a  Supreme  lieing,”  and  “  no  rites  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship,”  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
germs  of  religion  do  not  exist  amongst 
them.  A  savage  would  not  be  likely  to 
get  at  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being 
until  long  after  he  had  recognized  forces 
in  nature  to  which  he  would  give  names, 
and  more  or  less  distinctly  personify.  Sir 
J.  laibbock  himself  observes,  “  It  seems  <l 
priori  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  pco- 
|)le  so  backward  as  to  be  unable  to  count 
their  own  fingers  should  be  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  intellectual  conception  as 
to  have  any  system  of  belief  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  religion.”  'I'his  we  can  all 
agree  with,  but  if  religion  is  natural  to 
man,  as  we  contend,  we  should  think  it 
probable  that  a  careful  examination  of 
savages  who  cannot  count  as  far  as  their 
fingers,  would  lead  to  the  detection  of 
some  rudimentary  capacities  which,  if  de¬ 
veloped,  would  evolve  religious  thought, 
if  the  (juestion  were  put,  “  is  it  natural  to 
man  to  form  general  concei)tions,  and  ab¬ 
stract  ideas,”  the  reply  would  be  “  yes,” 
as  soon  as  the  re(juisite  develoj^ment  takes 
l)lace,  and  the  same  answer  seems  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  inquiry  whether  religion  is 
natural  to  man. 

In  attempts  to  estimate  the  religion  and 
morals  of  savages  we  must  avoid  the  error 
of  treating  as  peculiar  to  them  sentiments 
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that  with  more  or  less  modification  may 
be  found  in  quite  different  states  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  when  the  opinions  of  a  whole 
tribe  or  race  are  described  by  a  traveller, 
who  with  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
language,  has  spoken  only  to  a  few  uikju 
difficult  subjects,  we  may  well  hesitate  to 
accept  any  general  statement  as  correct. 
In  our  own  country,  so  long  the  seat  of 
highly  develo^ied  religious  feelings  and 
ideas,  it  would  be  ea.sy  to  find  thousands 
of  persons  to  whom  the  whole  subject  is 
a  blank.  When  Captain  Burton,  strange¬ 
ly  denominated  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  “as 
one  of  our  keenest  observers,”  says,  “  The 
negroes  believe  in  a  ghost,  but  not  in  a 
spirit ;  in  a  present  immaterial  but  not  in  a 
future  immaterial,”  the  evidence  is  upon 
the  face  of  it  worth  little.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  the  negroes  in  question  have 
any  notion  of  the  metaphysical  distinction 
of  the  “  material  ”  and  the  “  immaterial.” 
Captain  Burton’s  preponderating  percep¬ 
tions  of  himself,  and  his  want  of  the  power 
of  appreciating  any  character  different 
from  his  own,  make  him  a  bad  witness  in 
any  but  a  purely  objective  matter,  while 
his  deplorably  bad  style  of  writing  indi¬ 
cates  an  inability  to  distinguish  delicate 
shades  of  meaning  in  words. 

M.  Du  Chaillu,  speaking  of  the  negro, 
says,  “  -Ask  him  where  is  the  spirit  of  his 
great-grandfather,  he  says  he  does  not 
know :  it  is  done ;  ask  him  about  the 
s|)irit  of  his  father  or  brother  who  died 
yesterday,  then  he  is  full  of  fear  and  terror  : 
he  believes  it  to  be  generally  near  the 
place  where  the  body  has  been  buried.” 
Although  M.  Du  Chaillu  may  iiossess 
many  qualifications  superior  to  those  of 
Captain  Burton,  we  should  not  select  him 
as  the  fittest  person  for  an  inquiry  of  this 
description.  'I'hose  who  believe  ghost 
lihenomena,  when  not  imposture,  to  be 
entirely  subjective,  will  readily  understand 
why  the  majority  of  such  alleged  appear¬ 
ances  should  be  of  human  beings  recently 
dead,  and  who  left  a  strong  impression  be¬ 
hind  them  on  the  memories  of  the  ghost 
seers.  When  legendary  tales  acejuire  a 
powerful  hold  over  the  imagination,  and  a 
story  has  grown  up  of  a  particular  sort  of 
appearance,  we  find  that  reprothiced  for 
just  the  same  reason  that  the  form  of  a 
recently  deceased  i>erson  haunts  a  survi¬ 
vor.  i’he  mind  is  in  each  case  strongly 
impressed  with  an  imag.e  which  its  excite¬ 
ment  invests  with  objective  reality..  That 
48 
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savages  should  not  see  ghosts  of  their  great¬ 
grandfathers,  and  should  see,  or  fancy  they 
see,  ghosts  of  their  deceased  father  or 
brothers,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  if  they  ever  knew  the  former  they 
may  have  passed  out  of  their  memory, 
while  it  has  retained  the  more  recent  pic¬ 
tures  vivid  and  distinct.  It  would  be  ab¬ 
surd,  without  further  inquiry,  to  assume 
that  when  the  negro  said  “  it  is  done,”  or 
something  ecjuivalent  to  it,  he  meant  that 
the  great-grandfather’s  ghost  had  suftered 
extinction  ;  and  no  such  negro  as  Captain 
Burton  describes  is  at  all  likely  to  have 
IKjndered  over  the  distinction  between 
“  immaterials,”  “  present,”  and  “  future.” 

If  Sir  John  Lubbock  should  at  some 
future  date  publish  a  more  elaborate  work 
on  this  subject,  we  recommend  him  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  comparative  asjwcls 
of  his  inijuiry,  and  not  treat  opinions  of 
savages  without  reference  to  analogous 
opinions  of  more  advanced  races.  When 
he  says,  “  Some  races  believe  in  ghosts  of 
the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead,”  we  can¬ 
not  forget  that  many,  conspicuous  of 
reputation  for  scholarship  and  research, 
have  done  the  same,  and  fortified  them- 
.selves  with  the  text,  “  whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell.”  As  an 
illustration  of  his  assertion  that  when  ideas 
of  a  soul  and  future  life  are  more  develop¬ 
ed,  they  are  “  far  from  taking  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  belief,”  he  tells  us  that  “  the 
Caribs  and  Redskins  believe  that  a  man 
has  more  than  one  soul  ; "  and  he  adds, 
“  to  this  they  are  probably  led  by  the  pul¬ 
sation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  they 
regard  as  evidences  of  independent  life.” 
Sir  John  is  a  man  of  too  much  real  learning 
not  to  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  various 
schools  of  philosophers  have  ascribed  a 
complex  soul  or  spirit  to  man  ;  and  if 
the  Caribs  and  Redskins  have  thought  the 
matter  out  as  he  supix)ses,  they  will  have 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  bearing  analogy  to 
the  distinction  now  very  commonly  recog¬ 
nized  between  organic  and  mental  life. 
Nothing  that  he  states  warrants  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  “belief  in  ghosts”  enter¬ 
tained  by  savages  is  essentially  different 
from  our  notions  of  a  future  life.  Their 
“  ghosts,”  he  says,  “  are  mortal,”  but  no 
precise  evidence  is  adduced  of  the  asser¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  we  are  told,  even  when  a 
higher  stage  has  been  gained,  the  place  of 
departed  souls  is  not  a  heaven,  but  merely 
a  better  world.  What  of  that  ?  Was  the 
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Hades  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  as  good  as 
earth  ?  Did  the  Hindoos  or  Mohamme¬ 
dans  ever  give  a  picture  of  heaven  that 
was  not,  in  many  resi)ects.  worse  than 
modern  civilization  has  made  earth  for  its 
most  fortunate  individuals  ;  and  do  not 
the  great  majority  of  uneducated  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  ])icture  the 
heaven  of  their  aspiration  in  a  very  earthly 
shajie  ? 

Sir  John  Lubbock  traces  the  worship  of 
stones  through  many  races  and  many  ages, 
and  with  a  little  more  pains  he  might  find 
that  all  the  leading  points  of  superstition 
or  belief  amongst  savage  tribes  reappear, 
with  modifications,  in  more  developed 
conditions  of  society. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  moral  character 
of  savages  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
conclusion  that  “  the  lower  races  of  men 
may  be  said  to  be  quite  deficient  in  any 
idea  of  right,  though  (juite  familiar  with 
that  of  law,”  seems  to  have  been  arrived 
at  without  due  consideration.  It  is  no 
j)eculiarity  of  savages  to  have  “  a  moral 
code  which  |>ermits  them  to  rob  and  mur¬ 
der.”  Civilized  man,  making  a  war  of 
conquest,  acts  ui)on  the  same  sort  of  code. 
As  soon  as  savages  live  in  associated 
groups,  they  do  not  think  it  right  to  take 
all  opportunities  of  robbing  and  murder¬ 
ing  each  other,  though  they  may  direct 
attention  of  that  description  to  outsiders. 
If  at  Jenna,  “When  a  town  is  deprived 
of  its  chief,  the  inhabitants  acknowledge 
no  law,”  and  anarchy  begins.  'I'he  same 
thing  has  occurred  in  Kurope,  and  even 
in  England,  when  the  Crown  was  tem- 
ix)rarily  vacant ;  and  if  “  the  Fijees  con¬ 
sider  offences  grave  or  light,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  offender,”  so  did  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  arranging  their  schemes 
of  pecuniary  compensation,  reckon  them 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  against 
whom  they  were  committed  ;  and  our  own 
law  provides  at  this  day  much  better 
means  of  punishing  the  petty  pilferings 
of  the  poor  than  the  wholesale  swindlings 
of  the  rich.  If  we  supjwse  ideas  of  mo¬ 
rality  to  have  grown  with  the  advance  of 
society,  we  shall  perceive  that  honesty 
and  other  ({ualities  beneficially  affecting 
others  would  have  a  very  limited  range  of 
o{)eration  in  very  early  conditions,  and 
would  extend  in  area  as  improvements 
took  place.  A  man  would  be  honest  to 
his  family,  to  some  extent  at  least,  while 
he  might  think  it  praiseworthy  to  be  sue- 
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cessfully  dishonest  to  any  other  within  his 
reach. 

Fidelity  to  his  own  tribe  might  easily 
consist  with  gross  treachery  towards  an¬ 
other  tribe,  and  those  who  praised  Ulysses 
for  cunning  did  not  expect  him  to  make 
an  evil  use  of  that  property  against  his 
wife  or  his  friends.  When  it  helped  the 
destruction  of  the  suitors,  it  advanced 
what  would  be  deemed  the  cause  of  moral 
justice  ;  but  had  it  been  wrongfully  turned 
to  the  injury  of  Penelope,  it  would  have 
met  with  no  commendation  from  the  old 
(I  reeks. 

To  ascertain  and  correctly  describe  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  rude  races, 
is  a  task  that  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  a  skilful  observer  well  acquainted  with 
their  language  and  customs.  It  is  quite 


beyond  the  reach  of  the  bold  sportsmen, 
the  fearless  hunters,  and  men  of  physical 
rather  than  intellectual  qualifications,  who 
constitute  the  majority  of  travellers  in 
unexplored  regions.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  ordinary  books  of  men  who  have 
courageously  fought  their  way  amongst 
barbarous  tribes,  treating  them  pretty  much 
as  the  wild  game  they  pursue,  to  see  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  what 
they  tell  us  when  they  leave  the  ordinary 
details  of  adventure  and  six)rt.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  places  all  sorts  of  travellers 
upon  an  equality  as  to  evidence  of  mat¬ 
ters  difficult  to  ascertain.  We  cannot  say 
he  has  done  his  best  to  elucidate  his  sub¬ 
ject,  but  we  hoi)e  to  see  him  again  enter¬ 
ing  upon  it  with  more  leisure  and  more 
thought. 


,  The  Specular. 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  FRANCE. 


There  is  an  idea  rapidly  gaining  ground 
among  our  own  people,  in  (lermany,  and 
in  America,  which  ought  to  be  discussed. 
Is  it  not  iK)ssible,  ask  grave  men,  astound¬ 
ed  by  the  events  of  the  war,  that  France 
is  something  more  than  defeated, — that 
she  is  in  decadence,  that  her  history  is 
over,  and  that  she  will  never  revive  ?  'I'he 
question,  though  only  uttered  in  (lermany, 
is  whispered  in  a  great  many  households 
in  England,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  serious 
discussion.  If  France  is  to  cease  to  be, 
the  history  of  the  human  race  is  modified 
forever,  and  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its 
first  advantages,  the  existence  in  Kurope 
of  an  effective  and  propagandist  intellect 
radically  different  from  the  Teuton.  Not 
only  the  dominion  of  the  world,  though 
that  is  much,  but  the  dominion  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  world  will  have  passed  to 
a  single  branch  of  the  human  race,  for  the 
Anglo  Saxon  is  but  the  'I'euton  modified 
by  centuries  of  freedom.  This  may  be 
the  best,  as  it  is.  clearly  the  strongest 
branch  of  the  human  stock,  but  still  a 
branch  with  no  right  and  no  capacity  to 
sui)ersede  humanity.  Prinul  facie,  many 
of  the  events  of  the  w’ar  justify  those  who 
apprehend  so  frightful  a  calamity.  Fight¬ 
ing  power,  if  not  a  high  form  of  power  in 
a  race,  is  an  essential  form  if  the  race  is 
to  keep  its  independence,  and  France  ap¬ 
pears  to  superficial  observers  to  have  lost 
its  fighting  power.  We  all,  friends  and 


enemies  alike,  ask  with  General  Illumen- 
thal,  in  simple  amazement,  what  change 
has  come  over  the  French  ?  Why  do 
they  run  away  ?  The  linesmen  who  in 
one  place — Metz — fight  to  the  death, 
everywhere  else  run,  or  capitulate,  or 
mutiny,  or  do  something  or  other  for 
which  explanation  seems  as  difficult  as 
apology.  'I’he  citizens  in  many  places 
give  themselves  up  on  mere  rumors  of  a 
German  advance.  'I'he  departments  seem 
utterly  unable  to  organize  anything,  not 
only  an  army,  but  a  regiment,  a  company, 
anything  of  any  value  for  defence.  No 
leaders,  it  is  said,  turn  up  even  in  civil 
matters,  and  not  only  no  leaders,  but  no 
policies,  nothing  even  like  the  vague  but 
triumphant  thought  expressed  in  Lincoln’s 
rude  formula,  “  We  must  keep  on  pegging 
away.”  Vast  regions  full  of  men  and 
wealth  and  spirit  sit  apparently  inert, 
doing  nothing,  while  in  the  occupied  dis¬ 
tricts  Frenchmen  seem  cowed  to  such  a 
point  that  they  dare  not  even  attempt  to 
cut  a  railway.  What  can  it  all  mean,  if  it 
be  not  that  France  is  in  decay,  that  the 
attack  has  not  made  ruin,  but  only  re¬ 
vealed  it  ? 

It  is  horribly  true,  all  that,  and  yet  w'e 
believe  we  may  absolutely  reject  the  de¬ 
duction  pessimists  are  inclined  to  draw. 
We  should  reject  it  even  if  all  the  facts 
were  unfavorable,  believing  that  a  people, 
like  an  individual,  may  be  temporarily 
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])aralyze<1,  that  no  conclusion  can  fairly  be 
formed  as  to  the  condition  of  a  nation 
from  an  exj)erience  of  only  six  weeks ;  but 
many  of  the  facts  are  favorable  to  France 
in  a  high  degree.  Take  those,  first  of  all, 
which  affect  the  question  of  military  spirit. 
'I'he  army,  as  a  whole,  has  shown  want  of 
discipline,  want  of  staying  iM>wer,  and 
want  of  self-reliance  ;  but,  till  disheart¬ 
ened  by  the  revelation  of  the  incomj)e- 
tence  of  its  chiefs,  it  fought  fairly  well, 
and  one  section  of  it,  exactly  like  the 
rest  in  all  but  discipline,  has  displayed  a 
courage,  tenacity,  and  carelessness  of  life 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  France.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  soldiery  ought  to  be 
more  stubborn  even  if  badly  led,  but  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  they  never  have 
been,  that  all  the  triumphs  of  France  have 
been  accomplished  with  armies  of  highly 
nervous,  excitable  men,  of  not  very  high 
physique,  who  make  good  leadership  their 
condition  of  victory.  That  is  not  the 
English  condition,  and  may  not  be  the 
(lerman  ;  but  it  has  always  been  the 
French,  at  least  since  the  Revolution  al¬ 
lowed  the  rank  and  file  to  form  an  opinion 
on  their  commanders.  Outside  the  line, 
again,  the  people  have  revealed  in  the 
majority  of  instances  a  very  high  degree 
of  spirit.  I'rochu  has  with  him  a  hundred 
thousand  men  who  in  reality,  if  not  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  volunteers,  })ower  to  coerce 
them  having  disappeared  ;  and  they  be¬ 
have,  even  according  to  hostile  accounts, 
very  well  indeed,  holding  their  ground 
after  the  linesmen  have  retreated, — a 
dreadful  trial  to  raw  recruits.  These  men 
are  provincials,  and  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  more  of  them  are  in  arms  “  be¬ 
hind  the  Loire"  and  in  the  South,  and 
seem  by  all  accounts  determined  men. 
'I'he  stories  about  the  fall  of  Orleans, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  absurdly  miscon¬ 
ceived,  both  at  Versailles  and  in  England, 
do  not  affect  the  Mobiles,  who  stand 
as  long  as  their  Generals  will  let  them, 
or  their  w’ant  of  artillery  renders  standing 
l)ossible.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Marseilles  have  shown  equal  readi¬ 
ness,  the  Lyonnese  in  particular  having 
faced  an  insurrectioii  with  the  utmost  de¬ 
termination,  and  have  organized  them¬ 
selves  so  fairly,  that  France  may  be  said 
in  six  weeks  to. have  produced  a  hundred 
infantry  regiments  of  3,000  men  each  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  They  are  badly 
armed,  equipped,  and  drilled  ;  they  have 
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new  and  therefore  ignorant  officers,  and 
they  are  deficient  in  subordination  off  pa¬ 
rade  ;  but  those  lamentable  facts  only  show 
how  strong  the  spirit  must  be  which  brings 
them  in  such  masses  to  the  front.  One 
victory,  one  sound  piece  of  evidence  that 
they  can  beat  Germans,  that  the  latter 
are  fighting  men  and  not  genii,  and  these 
men  will  be  formidable  soldiers, — unable, 
it  may  be,  to  defeat  Prussians — who  are 
clearly  the  most  tenacious  fighters  in  the 
world — but  able  to  make  victor)'  worth¬ 
less  to  them.  'I'he  French,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  are  not  fighting  for  home  and  hearth. 
'I'hey  can  have  peace  to-morrow  by  sur¬ 
rendering  a  strip  of  territory  of  which  they 
have  scarcely  heard,  but  that  surrender 
involves  humiliation  for  France,  and  they 
fight  on,  not  very  confidently,  for  they  see 
the  regulars  run,  and  not  very  ably,  for 
they  have  no  leader,  but  still  with  resolute 
pluck.  So  far  from  thinking  that  France 
shows  signs  of  martial  decadence,  we 
think  she  shows  signs  that  her  people  have 
improved,  that  they  are  more  ready  to 
fight  than  they  have  ever  been,  much 
more  ready  than  in  1713  or  1815. 

Then,  as  to  civil  capacity,  look  to  the 
whole  record,  instead  of  j)art  of  it.  1 .00k 
how  swiftly  and  strongly  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris — not  the  Mobiles,  who 
were  outside — poured  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  when  threatened  by  the 
Reds, — jx)ured  in  an  instant,  with  clear 
determination  to  put  disorder  down.  Or 
read  the  really  wonderful  account,  by  a 
most  hostile  critic,  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Battalion  Croix  Rousse  at  Lyons, 
3,000  workmen — silk-weavers  who,  two 
months  ago,  never  saw  a  rifle — swept 
Chiseret  and  his  followers  into  space  on 
behalf  of  a  Prefect  whom  they  disliked, 
but  who  represented  order.  Could  Col¬ 
onel  T.  Hughes’s  regiment  have  done 
better  ?  h>en  these  dangerous  Reds  are 
most  dangerous  because  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  energy  with  which  they  desire  to  de¬ 
fend  France,  and  take  for  their  leader  a 
man  wild  enough  no  doubt  in  his  ideas 
about  ])ro|)erty,  but  with  some  brains. 
Cluseret’s  plan  for  forming  an  army  by  a 
conscription  under  penalty  of  death,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  for  the  distrusted  caste,  was,  as  a 
revolutionary  scheme,  the  ablest  yet  pro- 
Ijounded,  and  has,  in  part,  been  accepted 
by  Gambetta.  Men  say  every  day  there 
are  no  leaders,  but  let  us  just  look  at  that. 
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Natural  leaders,  of  course,  there  are  none,  do  not  know  ;  for  no  corresi^ondent  so 
for  Senators,  Deputies,  officials,  fienerals,  much  as  alludes  to  such  matters ;  but  it  does 
were  all  Imperialists,  and  the  aristocracy  it  somehow,  and  that  in  the  teeth  of  gigan- 
has  apparently  ducked  under,  but  where  tic  difficulties, — such,  for  example,  as  the 
but  in  France  could  civil  chiefs  be  so  “  League  of  the  Fifteen  Departments,” 
rapidly  improvised,  or  so  readily  obeyed  ?  that  is,  of  a  virtual  declaration  of  indepen- 
Here  is  a  Marseillaise  lawyer,  of  Genoese  dence  on  the  part  of  Southern  France, 
extraction,  who  drops  out  of  a  balloon.  That  very  declaration  shows  a  power  of 
remarks  that  he  is  going  to  save  France  local  action  which,  badly  managed  as  it  is 
if  he  can,  and  from  Tours  to  Marseilles  everywhere,  is  a  sign  of  life,  of  political 
accumulates  all  authority  into  his  own  vigour  and  capacity  we  had  scarcely  ex¬ 
hands.  Who  is  “  pronouncing "  against  pected  in  the  provinces  of  France.  That 
Gambetta  ?  The  leader  has  not  yet  ap-  the  old  machinery  did  not  work,  that 
peared — whenever  did  the  Man  of  Des-  France  did  not,  as  the  (iermans  at  first 
tiny  turn  up  in  six  weeks  ? — but  what  expected,  fight  from  department  to  de- 
other  country  ever  improvised  a  Govern-  partment,  raising  ever  new  levies  in  regu- 
ment  so  well  out  of  such  materials,  built  a  lar  fashion  as  the  Hohenzollerns  would  have 
working  machine  by  such  a  device  as  en-  done,  is  true,  the  failure  being  the  neces- 
triisting  a  Dictatorship  to  the  members  for  sary  consecjuence  of  the  Revolution  ;  but 
the  Capital?  Just  imagine  the  sort  of  the  Republicans  show  everywhere  that  the 
obedience  English  counties  would  pay  to  old  creative  iMjwer  still  exists,  and  is  stim- 
self  elected  Secretaries  of  State,  represent-  ulated  by  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of 
ing  London  vestries,  and  supposed  to  be  States,  a  strong,  indeed  an  almost  over- 
of  dangerous,  though  uncertain  political  weening  sense  of  patriotism.  It  may  be 
tendencies  !  We  do  not  know  all  or  much  very  silly,  as  some  Englishmen  may  think, 
that  this  Government  is  doing,  but  we  do  for  France  not  to  yield  and  confess  herself 
know  that  it  finds  money  to  go  on,  that  it  beaten  ;  but  the  refusal  itself,  the  certainty 
has  fortified  Paris,  that  it  has  established  expressed  by  all  travellers  that  any  Gov- 
two  centres  of  government ;  that  it  is  im-  errment  which  agreed  to  cede  territory 
provising  armies,  one  of  which — the  Pari-  would  be  destroyed,  is  of  itself  a  proof 
sian  one — impresses  Baron  von  Moltke —  that  the  national  spirit  has  not  decayed, 
not  a  bad  ju^e  of  such  things — with  evi-  that  revival  is'  not  far  off,  and  may  be 
dent  respect ;  that  it  is  creating  an  artil-  very  near  at  hand.  The  State  organi- 
lery  ;  that  it  does  somehow  carry  on  the  zation  of  France  has  perished,  but  not 
official  life  of  France.  How  it  does  it  we  France. 

CORNEILLE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Pierre  Corneille,  who  has  been  Though  written  in  accordance  with  the 
called  the  “  father  of  the  classical  drama  crude  standard  of  the  time,  it  was  yet  su- 
in  France,”  and  who  takes  the  first  rank  perior  to  anything  that  had  yet  appeared, 
among  French  tragic  jwets,  was  born  at  and  contained  unmistakable  evidences  of 
Rouen,  June  6,  1606.  Like  Molifire  and  the  splendid  genius  which  was  destined  to 
Racine,  he  received  his  education  at  the  take  French  dramatic  art  out  of  its  cradle 
hands  of  the  priests,  and  like  Moli^re,  and  give  it  a  form  and  a  vitality  which  will 
commenced  professional  life  as  an  advo-  last  as  long  as  the  language  which  en- 
cate.  After  practising  for  a  time,  how-  shrines  it.  It  was  followed  by  six  or 
ever,  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  with  seven  other  plays  (among  them  Midte 
small  success,  he  became  disgusted  with  and  L illusion  comique),  which  attained 
his  profession  and  left  it.  His  first  ten-  sufficient  success  to  make  the  author 
dency  toward  poetry  seems  to  have  arisen  known  at  court.  Here  Corneili.e  plied 
from  a  love  adventure  with  a  young  lady  his  art  for  a  time  uixm  plots  dictated 
of  Rouen,  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  his  success  in- 
first  dramatic  piece,  Afeliie.  Milite  was  curred  the  jealousy  of  his  master  ;  and  at 
produced  in  1629,  and  forms  an  epoch  in  the  age  of  thirty,  “having  meditated  on 
the  history  of  the  drama  in  France,  the  resources  of  the  dramatic  art,  studied 
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the  ancients,  and  derived  experience  from 
his  own  productions,"  he  returned  to 
Rouen.  There  he  devoted  himself  for  a 
time  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language 
and  literature,  the  fruit  of  which  was  the 
tragedy  of  the  Cm,  founded  on  a  play  of 
Guilhelm  de  Castro,  and  published  in 
1638.  This  beautiful  and  splendid  tra¬ 
gedy  is  the  first  French  dramatic  master¬ 
piece.  Its  popularity  was  such  that  it 
was  translated  into  nearly  every  lan¬ 
guage  of  Europe,  and  in  France  “As 
beautiful  as  the  Cid  ”  passed  into  a  pro¬ 
verb.  The  subject  of  Cornkii.le’s  next 
play  was  taken  from  Roman  history,  and 
this  choice,  says  a  writer  in  the  American 
Cyclopadia,  “  decided  the  character  of 
French  tragedy  during  the  next  century. 
Modem  and  mediaeval  ideas  and  history 
were  from  this  time  deemed  unsuited  to 
dramatic  purposes  ;  the  forms  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  tragedies  were  copied ;  and  the 
stage,  instead  of  illustrating  Christian  ideas 
and  contemjKjrary  life,  was  occupied 
chiefly  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  and  even  Turks.” 
In  1639  appeared  the  tragedy  of  Horace, 
which  suq)assed  its  predecessor  in  the 
force  and  grandeur  which  characterized 
alike  the  situations,  personages,  and  dia¬ 
logues.  Horace  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  Cinna,  esteemed  by  Voltaire  the 
most  finished  of  the  author’s  pieces,  and 
in  1640  by  Polyeucte,  which  French  critics 
pronounce  the  greatest  of  Corneille’s 
works.  In  1641  and  1642  Pompee  and 
Le  Menteur  were  produced,  the  former  of 
which  showed  that  the  author’s  genius  had 
passed  its  culmination  and  entered  upon 
its  decline.  After  this  he  wrote  a  long 
series  of  jilays  designed  to  depict  the 
darker  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
to  illustrate  “  the  doctrine  of  the  murderous 
Machiavelli.”  The  decided  failure  of 
Pertharite'm  1653  caused  him  to  renounce 
dramatic  comjxisition  for  six  years ;  but  in 
1659  he  was  induced  to  take  up  his  pen 
again — only  to  exhibit,  unfortunately,  the 
utter  decadence  of  his  powers.  We  have 
spoken  in  our  notice  of  Racine  of  the 
lamentable  failure  which  Corneille  made 
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when  on  the  subject  of  Tite  et  Berenice  his 
aged  pen  was  brought  into  comi)etition 
with  Racine’s  young  and  vigorous  genius. 
After  that  he  wrote  two  feeble  plays,  and 
assisted  Moliere  and  Quinault  in  a  third, 
and  then,  in  1674,  dropped  his  pen  forever. 
He  died  in  Paris,  October  ist,  1684. 

Socially,  Corneille  was  less  successful 
than  almost  any  of  the  great  writers  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  poor  conversationalist,  a 
bad  reader  even  of  his  own  jilays,  and  led 
a  rather  solitary  and  secluded  life. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  his  genius  the 
great  Gennan  critic  Schlegel  says ; — It 
was  by  no  means  so  much  the  object  of 
Corneille  to  excite  our  terror  and  com¬ 
passion,  as  our  admiration  for  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  astonishment  at  the  situations  of 
his  heroes.  Not  content  with  exciting  our 
admiration  for  the  heroism  of  virtue,  he 
claims  it  also  for  the  heroism  of  vice,  by 
the  boldness,  strength  of  soul,  presence  of 
mind,  and  elevation  above  all  human 
weakness,  with  which  he  endows  his  crimi¬ 
nals  of  both  sexes.  He  has  delineated 
the  conflict  of  ]>assions  and  motives  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  not  immediately  as  such, 
but  as  already  transformed  into  a  contest 
of  principles.  It  is  in  love  that  he  has 
been  found  coldest ;  seldom  does  he  paint 
it  as  a  power  which  imperceptibly  steals 
upon  us,  and  ^ains  an  involuntary  and 
irresistible  dominion  over  us ;  but  as  a 
homage  freely  chosen  at  first,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  duty,  but  afterward  maintaining 
its  place  along  with  it.  He  often  arranges 
his  situations  in  defiance  of  probability,  in 
such  a  w’ay  that  they  might  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  be  called  tragical  antitheses,  and  it 
becomes  almost  natural  when  his  i>erson- 
ages  express  themselves  in  a  series  of 
epigrammatical  maxims.  He  is  fund  of 
exhibiting  perfectly  symmetrical  oppo¬ 
sitions.  His  eloquence,  often  remarkable 
for  strength  and  compression,  sometimes 
becomes  pompous  declamation,  amid  which 
a  few  simple  words  interspersed  here  and 
there  have  been  extravagantly  praised. 
Instances  of  this  are  the  Qu'il  mour&t  of 
the  old  Horace,  the  Soyons  anus  of  Cinna, 
and  the  Moi  of  M6d6e.” 
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JUNE  MEMORIES. 

The  leaves  drift  down  in  forest  ways  ; 

The  wind  moans  with  a  voice  of  pain  ; 

But  through  the  dim  September  days, 

I.ike  chords  of  some  sweet  haunting  tune, 
The  memories  of  a  happy  ^une 
Come  back  to  me  again — 

A  June  for  evermore  that  lies, 

A  pearl  of  purest,  rarest  bliss, 

Shrineil  in  delicious  memories  : 

Sweet  words  and  sweeter  silence  blent 
With  dewy  twilights  tind  the  scent 
Of  thick-flowered  clematis ; 

Ixing  cloudless  morning  houis  that  pass 
Under  oak-shadows  cool  and  dark  ; 

The  drone  of  insects  in  the  grass, 

I'hrough  the  hot  noon-day  hushed  and  still, 
Piercecl  only  by  the  sudden  trill 
Of  one  up-soaring  lark  ; 

The  plash  of  oars  at  eventide  ; 

The  low  clear  rippling  of  the  stream 
Against  the  boat.  Faint  breezes  glide 
With  lisping  rustle  in  the  reeds. 

And  slowly  from  the  bank  recedes 
The  sunset’s  violet  gleam — 

Lingering  in  mos.sy  lanes  to  hear 
The  nightingale’s  first  liquid  notes 
Pour  rich  and  full.  From  meadows  near. 
Mown  newly,  fragrant  breaths  arise  ; 

The  moon  across  the  tranquil  skies 
A  globe  of  silver  floats ; 

And  all  through  the  long  summer  days 
My  heart  thrills  to  the  fervent  tones 
Of  one  loved  voice  ;  a  tender  gaze 
Follows  me  ever.  Strangely  bright 
Life  lies  lieneath  love’s  mystic  light. — 

But  now  the  wild  wind  moans : 

F'rom  their  dead  stalks  the  flowers  are  gone, 
Thfc  leaves  are  swept  by  autumn  rain  ; 

I  watch  in  silence  and  alone ; 

And  by  the  wood-fire’s  reddening  blaze. 

The  memories  of  the  sweet  June  days 
Come  back  to  me  again. 


JOHN  ANDERSON’S  ANSWER. 

I  CANNOT  kiss  thee  as  I  used  to  kiss ; 

Time  who  is  lord  of  love  must  answer  this. 

Shall  I  believe  thine  eyes  are  grown  less  sweet  ? 
Nay,  but  my  life-blood  fails  on  heavier  feet. 

Time  goc*s  old  girl,  time  goes. 

I  cannot  hold  as  onoe  I  held  thy  hand  ; 

Youth  is  a  tree  whose  leaves  fall  light  as  sand. 
Hast  thou  known  many  trees  that  shed  them  so  ? 
Ay  me,  sweetheart,  I  know,  ay  me,  I  know. 
Time  goes,  my  bird,  time  goes. 


I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  u,sed  to  love. 

Age  comes,  and  little  Love  takes  flight  above. 

If  our  eyes  fail,  have  his  the  deeper  glow? 

I  do  nut  know,  sweetheart,  I  do  not  know. 

Time  goes,  old  girl,  time  goes. 

Why,  the  gold  cloud  grows  leaden  as  the  evt 
I  )eepens,  and  one  by  one  its  glories  leave  : 

And,  if  you  press  me,  dear,  why  this  is  so. 

That  this  is  worth  a  tear  is  all  1  know. 

Time  flows  and  rows  and  goes. 

In  that  old  day  the  subtle  child-god  came  ; 

Meek  were  his  eyelid.^  but  his  eyeballs  flame. 

With  sandals  of  desire  his  light  feet  shod. 

With  eyes  and  breath  of  fire  a  perfect  god 
He  rose,  my  girl,  he  rose. 

He  went,  my  girl,  and  raised  your  hand  and 
sighed, 

“  Would  that  my  spirit  alwajrs  could  abide  1” 
And  whispered  “  Go  your  ways,  and  play  your 

day. 

Would  I  were  god  of  time!  but  my  brief  sway 
Is  briefer  than  a  rose.” 

Old  wife,  old  love,  there  is  a  something  yet 
That  makes  amends  tho’  all  the  glory  set : 

The  after-love  that  holds  thee  trebly  mine, 

Tho’  thy  lips  fade,  ray  dove,  and  we  decline. 

And  time,  dear  heart,  still  goes. 


bubblf:s. 

A  BtTHBl.E  rises  on  the  stream. 

And  dances  down  tlie  tide  ; 

Beneath  the  sun  bright  colors  gleam. 
And  glisten  on  its  side. 

What  though,  before  a  moment’s  past. 
It  all  must  burst  in  air — 

The  little  while  that  it  may  last. 

The  sunshine  makes  it  fair. 

I  will  not  care  although  my  dream 
Be  what  I  ne’er  may  see  ; 

My  hope  at  least  can  make  it  seem 
As  though  it  yet  might  be. 

A  little  longer,  and  I  know 
It  all  may  ]iass  away  ; 

Then,  when  I  must.  I’ll  let  it  go. 

But  keep  it  while  I  may. 


NIGHTFALL  OFF  HATTERAS. 

A  SONNET. 

We  marked  a  beacon  lift  its  ruddy  hand, 

F'rom  a  far  height  of  tide-beleaguered  land. 

As  round  the  blowing  North  at  eve  we  sailed. 
Then  a  lone  cape,  about  whose  crags  of  stone 
The  shifting  robes  of  rainy  sea  were  blown. 

And  shrouds  of  cold  sea-fogs  were  lapped  and 
trailed. 

The  Day  dropped  down  the  windy  marge,  white- 
fleeced 

The  billows  fled  the  way  the  day  had  flown. 

The  night  came  drifting  from  the  surfy  east. 
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Belated  winds  went  hailing  down  the  main  ; 
Then  sight  and  sound  were  drowned  in  jarring  sea. 
Save  where  a  glory  ringed  the  lantern-pane 
Blown  through  with  surge,  and  tumult  on  the  lee 
Of  sea-fowl  beating  through  the  dusk  of  rain. 

William  Wallace  Young. 


SONNET. 

Not  that  Disease  his  cruel  hand  has  raised, 
And  clutched  away  thy  beauty  and  thy  strength. 
Threatening  to  hold  them  all  thy  sad  days’ 
length ; — 

■ 


It  is  not  this  which  made  the  eyes  that  gazed 
Falter,  and  fill  with  trembling  tears  that  dazed 
My  inward  vision,  like  my  outward  view. 

Till  hope  and  courage  failed,  and  I  knew 
A  bitter  dread,  which  left  me  dumb,  amazeil. 
No,  it  was  this :  that  fell  disease  should  gain 
Over  thy  virtues  and  thy  steadfast  mind 
A  hold,  which  through  long  years  of  health  to 
And, 

.\11  sins,  and  all  temptations  sought  in  vain. 

Ay,  ’tis  this  dread  which  sometimes  makes  me 
dumb  ; 

Death,  tho’  I  love  him,  ere  this  comes,  oh  come  ! 

Lucy  Knox. 
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A  grammar  of  the  Siamese  language  is  to  be 
publi^ed  at  Bangkok,  by  J.  T.  Jones. 

.4  weekly  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  price 
01, :  penny,  is  the  latest  English  novelty  in  cheap 
literature. 

■*  Swiniturne  is  engaged  upon  a  new  poem 
founded  on  the  old  m^iseval  romance  of  ‘‘  Tris¬ 
tan  and  V’seult.”  * 

.4  new  story  by  Bjornsen,  with  the  attractive 
title.  The  Newly  Married  Couple,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ix>ndon. 

Among  the  new  books  announced  is  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  to  appiear 
under  the  title  of  The  Pearls  of  the  Orient. 

Messrs.  Longman  Co.  are  preparing  to  issue 
in  London  a  uniform  edition  of  Disraeli’s  novels, 
to  which  the  author  will  prefix  a  new  general  pre¬ 
face. 

An  English  critic,  with  more  wit  than  wisdom, 
describes  Hawthorne’s  English  Note- Books  as 
“  two  volumes  of  prejudice  tempered  by  a  love  of 
antiquity.” 

An  English  writer,  Mr.  f.  C.  Earle,  is  en¬ 
gaged  upon  a  work  which  ought  to  be  Iwth  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable — “The  Lives  of  the  English 
Premiers,  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.” 

George  Eliofs  new  work  is  said  to  be  not  a 
novel  after  all,  but  a  long  poem.  This  is  sincerely 
to  be  regretted,  for  she  will  certainly  never  do  as 
good  work  out  of  the  field  of  her  early  efforts  as 
she  has  done  in  it. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  our 
sculptor  in  Rome,  has  in  hand  a  work  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  in  contem¬ 
plation  a  tragedy  on  a  Roman  mediaeval  subject — 
the  loves  of  Otho  and  Stephania, , 

Already  is  the  attempt  being  made  to  put  the 
literature  of  the  present  war  into  permanent  shape. 
Mr.  Klihu  Rich  has  undertaken  to  compile  a 
popular  history  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Gernuuiy,  for  issue  in  monthly  piarts. 

A  new  work  in  preparation  in  England,  on  the 
History  of  Hindoo  Poetry,  will  give  names  and 
specimens  of  twenty-eight  poetesses.  This  is 


worthy  of  note,  as  the  Hindoo  women  have  hither¬ 
to  been  regardeil  as  tiil  intellectually. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings  (whose  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy  seems  hard  to  distinguish  from  secular 
idiocy)  h-as  in  preparation  another  work  on  “  The 
Seventh  V’ial  ;  or,  the  Time  of  Trouble  Begun,  as 
shown  in  the  Great  War,  the  Dethronement  of 
the  Pope,  and  other  Collateral  Events.” 

Among  Messrs.  Chapman  A-*  I/alPs  forthcom¬ 
ing  scientific  publications  are  included  “A  History 
of  Animal  Plaguy”  by  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  R.  E. ; 
“  The  Earth  :  being  a  Description  of  the  Globe,” 
by  M.  Klisec  Reclus,  and  “  The  Intelligence  and 
Perfectibility  of  Animals,”  by  Mrs.  G.  'Lexoy. 

A  series  of  papers  on  that  ethnological  mystery, 
the  barbarous  hill-tribes  of  China,  the  Miao-tse, 
has  been  commenced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  in 
the  Chinese  Recorder.  The  notes  and  queries  de- 
|>artment  of  that  celestial  magazine  is  largely  occu- 
pieil  with  the  binding  and  unbinding  of  girls’  feet. 

The  largest  Bible  in  the  world,  that  of  J.  G. 
Bell,  a  Manchester  collector,  was  sold  at  auction 
in  l^ndon  recently  for  ;^i65.  It  was  a  fine  copy 
of  Macklin’s  beautiful  folio,  with  eleven  thousand 
engravings  and  cuts  illustrative  of  the  text,  and 
gathered  from  eveiy  p>os.sible  source,  the  whole 
handsomely  bound  in  sixty-three  thick  volumes. 

Its  the  "  St udii  di  Storia  Siciliana,"  by  Isidoro 
I.a  l.umia,  published  in  two  volumes  at  Palermo, 
the  author  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Sicilian  history,  which  he  investigates  in  four  spe¬ 
cial  treatises — Sicily  under  William  the  Good  ; 
Matteo  Polizzi,  or  the  Latins  and  the  Catalans  ; 
Sicilian  Jews  ;  and  Sicily  under  Charles  the  Fifth. 

A  very  curious  and  unique  book  is  announced 
fur  the  holidays  in  I.ondon.  It  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  twelve  brief  poems  by  Tennyson,  which 
are  connected  by  a  love-story,  and  which  will  be 
illustrated  by  as  many  designs  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes.  The  verses  will  lie  accompanied  by 
music,  the  com(x>sition  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  cele¬ 
brated  English  composer. 

IVe  hear  from  Oxford  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Free¬ 
man,  the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  is 
writing  a  set  of  shilling  histories  for  a  well-known 
publisher.  If  the  writer  can  abstain  from  his 
usual  violent  partisanship,  the  books  will  supply  an 
often  and  much  felt  want.  But  the  task  needs 
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more  heads  than  one.  Why  not  let^ach  of  the 
leading  historians  of  England  select  his  own  field 
and  work  it  up  ? 

Under  the  title  of  '''Tarekh-i-Kitabet  ve  tesbile 
Tebia't,"  llassoun  Effendi,  the  Turkish  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  London,  has  printed  for  private  circulation 
a  short  philological  tract  in  Turki^di  and  Arabic,  on 
the  printing  of  those  languages,  as  also  of  Persian 
and  llindostanee.  At  present,  at  Constantinople, 
a  compositor  has  to  pick  out  from  650  characters, 
though  tliere  are  no  capitals.  These  Hassoun 
ElTondi  reduces  to  no. 

The  first  volume  is  now  ready,  in  England,  of 
the  authorized  Church  of  England  Commentary  on 
the  Bible  Strangely  enough,  the  text  of  1611, 
and  not  the  new  version,  is  used.  The  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  bishops  and 
eminent  laymen,  acted  as  a  committee  to  apportion 
the  work,  of  which  Canon  Cook  has  the  general 
editorial  charge.  This  first  volume,  now  published 
by  Murray,  includes  the  Pentateuch  only. 

fifr.  William  Morris  will  have  the  fourth  and 
concluding  part  of  his  jx)em,  “  The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise,”  ready  l)efore  Christmas  ;  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  is  already  in  type.  The  titles  of  the  six  tales 
of  which  it  will  consist  are ;  “ThetJolden  .\pples,” 
"  The  Fostering  of  Aslang,”  “  Bellerophon  in  Ar¬ 
gos,”  “  The  king  given  to  Venus”  “  Bellerophon 
in  Lycia,”and  “  The  Hill  of  Venus.”  An  epilogue 
will,  of  course,  conclude  the  work,  but  it  will  not 
be  a  long  one — notliing  like  the  prologue  in 
length. 

Abbl  Peyron,  the  celebrated  Coptic  scholar, 
has  dietl  at  Turin,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Besides 
laboring  as  an  Orientalist,  the  Al>be  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  discoverer  of  Greek  and  Latin 
palimpsests.  He  discovered  at  Turin,  in  1824, 
the  fragments  of  the  Theodosian  Codex  ;  and  also 
publisheil  fragments  of  Parmenides  and  of  some 
of  Cicero’s  Speeches.  His  translation  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  into  Italian  is  much  esteemed.  Abbi  Pey¬ 
ron  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France. 

Dr.  Franz  Il.iffer  is  writing  a  series  of  critical 
articles  on  living  English  poets,  in  the  Frgun- 
zungsblatter,  a  (juarterly  review  of  large  circula¬ 
tion  in  Germany.  The  articles  hitherto  published 
have  been  on  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and 
Mr.  Dante  Kos.setti.  They  are  to  be  followed  by 
others  on  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  William  Morris, 
(Jeorge  Flliot,  &c.  On  many  of  these  poets  noth¬ 
ing  has  as  yet  Ijeen  written  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Rossetti  has  declared  that  no  one  has  so  well  in¬ 
terpreted  his  meaning  in  the  jjoem  ”  Jenny,”  as 
his  German  critic. 

The  Bodleian  Library  has  just  acquired  two 
important  MSS.  from  Sanaa  in  Yemen,  the  region 
of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions.  One  is  a  prayer- 
book  written  in  the  isth  century.  The  liturgical 
directions  are  in  .Arabic,  the  prayers  in  Hebrew, 
with  the  so-called  Assyrian  punctuation,  which 
has  been  found  only  in  a  MS.  of  the  prophets  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  a  single  leaf  of  Deuteronomy 
in  the  Bodleian.  The  other  is  a  MS.  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  precetied  by  a  grammar  in  52  leaves, 
hitherto  quite  unknown,  in  which  the  chapter  on 
the  accents  is  much  more  complete  than  in  any 


other  grammatical  work.  The  great  Massora  in 
the  margin  differs  considerably  from  that  printed 
in  the  common  editions. 

An  English  paper  says : — ”  So  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  in  England  to 
the  Slavonic  languages,  that  we  are  almost  as  much 
surpriserl  as  pleasetl  at  hearing  that  Oxford  is 
about  to  pay  them  special  honor.  A  lectureship, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  expand  into  a  profev 
sorship,  has  just  lieen  founded  in  the  University, 
for  the  pur|X)se  of  encouraging  Slavonic  studies, 
and  a  competent  scholar  has  lieen  appointed  to 
hold  it,  Mr.  W.  R.  Morfill,  of  Oriel.  As  very 
few  Englishmen  have  even  so  much  as  glanced  at 
the  literatures  of  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Ser- 
via,  &c.,  the  University  may  well  be  congratulated 
ujxm  having  been  able  to  find  among  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  a  scholar  who  is  likely  to  do  justice  both  to  ' 
those  literatures  and  to  the  languages  in  which 
they  are  embodied.  The  stipend  attached  to  the 
lectureship  will  be  paid  out  of  the  interest  of  the 
money  bequeathed  to  the  University  some  little 
time  ago  by  Ixird  llchester,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  Slavonic  chair.” 

Modifications  of  Language. — A  Testament 
was  once  publish^,  in  a  West  Indian  negro  jar¬ 
gon,  which  was  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  rkli- 
cule  it  provoked  ;  but  the  publication  of  grammars 
of  what  are  called  “  Creole  ”  dialects  is  of  some 
scientific  utility.  These  essays  illustrate  the'influ- 
ence  of  a  foreign  grammar  on  a  living  language, 
for  the  modifications  in  such  dialects  result  from 
the  application  of  African  grammar.  There  is  a 
widely-spread  but  little-known  dialect  of  English, 
called  the  Levantine,  and  spiokcn  in  the  Levant, 
the  jxiculiarities  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
niiKlem,  or,  as  it  is  more  projierly  called,  “  Bad  ” 
or  vernacular  Greek,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
classic.  Mr.  Thomas  ha<  treated  of  the  Creole 
French  of  Trinidad,  and  Mr.  Van  Name,  librarian 
of  Yale  College,  of  the  like  dialects  of  Louisiana 
and  Hayti.  This  department  ,of  Comparative 
Grammar  will  enable  us  in  time  to  understand  the 
influences  exerted  under  the  same  circumstances  on 
ancient  languages  :  influences  that  are  to  be  traceil 
in  modem  Armenian  from  I'urkish,  in  Gipsy  from 
the  local  languages,  in  Albanian  from  tlreek. 
Dialects  of  one  language  are  modified  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  languages  with  which  it  is  severally 
brought  in  contact. 

The  Rules  of  Rhyme. — Mr.  Tom  Hood  has 
ublished  a  book  with  the  foregoing  title,  in  which 
e  lays  down  very  fully  the  laws  of  versification 
and  elucidates  the  principles  of  poetic  composition 
so  far  as  those  principles  are  amenable  to  “rules.” 

Mr.  Hood  knows  well  enough  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  mere  versifier  and  a  poet,  and  in  his 
modest  and  well-written  preface  has  very  clearly 
stated  the  distinction.  He  does  not  pretend  that 
he  can  make  poets,  but  is  content  with  teaching 
how  to  construct  verse,  and  this  he  does  with  good 
taste  and  scholarship.  We  think  Mr.  Hood  hardly 
does  Tennyson  justice.  Some  most  apt  illustra¬ 
tions  of  sound  being  the  echo  of  sense,  are  to  be 
found  in  Tennyson’s  works.  “In  Memoriam,” 
indeed,  abounds  with  lines  as  good  in  that  resfiect 
as  the  almost  pierfect  one  in  “  Virgil  ” ; — 

“  QuaUrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum.’* 
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And  the  line  from  hi*  “Northern  Farmer,”  just  At  present  it  is  shifting  and  uncertain,  because  it 

published,  is  liardly  inferior —  it  is  never  taught.”  All  this  is  very  true,  and 

middle<lass  education,  when  it  includes  thorough 
**  Proputty,  proputty,  proputty,  canter  and  canter  awaSy,**  instruction  in  this  art,  will,  we  believe,  be  found 

—  much  more  serviceable  than  the  higher  public 

One  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hood’s  deserves  serious  school  teaching;  more  especially  now  that  French 

attention.  He  says;  “  Were  English  versification  grammar  has  been  so  scientifically  elalxirated  that 

taught  at  our  schools,  the  boys  would  acquire  a  it  may  very  well  take  the  place  of  the  classical 

better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  own  languages  for  teaching  essential  principles  of  gram- 

tongue.  With  such  a  training  a  lad  would  shrink  mar.  Mr.  Hood  has  added  a  dictionary  of  rhymes, 

from  a  mispronunciation  as  he  does  from  a  false  in  which  all  allowable  rhymes  may  readily  be 

quantity  in  Latin  or  Greek.  .  .  .  The  purging  of  turned  up,  and  some  sensible  and  useful  comments 

our  pronunciation  would  be  of  gencr^  benefit,  upon  burlesque,  comic  verse,  and  song-writing. 


LITERARY 

A  Glance  at  some  Books  of  the  Month. — The 
number  of  good  books  at  present  upon  our  table 
is  larger  than  for  any  month  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  the  space  devoted  to  our  Foreign 
Literary  Notes  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Long 
Primer,  prevent  our  doing  more  than  enumerating 
a  few  of  them. 

Commencing  with  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.,  we 
find  their  imprint  U|K>n  the  “  Origin  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion,"  by  Sir  Joh.n  Lubbock  (New  York,  1). 
Appleton  &  Co. ),  a  work  of  great  research  and 
bristling  with  facts  gathered  from  the  whole  field 
of  peripatetic  literature,  but  which  is  subjected  to 
criticism  elsewhere  in  our  pages.  Also  upon  the 
“  Origin  and  Development  of  Religiom  Belief" 
by  S.  Baring-GoL'LD,  and  “  /.ay  Sermons, 
Addresses  and  Reviews,"  by  Prof.  Huxlky. 
The  latter  contains  the  best  of  Prof.  Huxlky’s 
miscellaneous  writings  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  is  indispensable  to  whoever  would  understand 
the  attitude  in  which  modem  science  stands  to¬ 
ward  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  religion  on 
the  other.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  papers  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Eclectic.  The  Origin 
and  Development  of  Religious  Belief  is  brought 
to  the  second  and  concluding  volume,  and  treats 
of  “  Christianity  ”  as  the  first  did  of  “  Heathen¬ 
ism.”  It  is  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  a  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  the  religious  literature  of  the 
time.  It  will  scarcely  stay  the  tide  of  modern 
skepticism,  but  it  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man 
who  feels  the  bases  of  his  old  beliefs  breaking 
up. 

The  leading  book  from  Boston  this  month  is 
“  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Bra¬ 
sil,"  by  Prof.  Hart,  of  Cornell  University 
(Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.),  and  is  one  of  the 
many  good  results  of  Prof.  Agassiz’s  expedition  up 
the  Amazon  several  years  ago.  It  forms  a  thick 
volume,  and  is  by  far  the  b^  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  treatise  on  South  American  Geology  and 
Geography  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  and  copiously  illustrated,  and  contains 
some  valuable  maps  and  charts.  Vagabond  Ad¬ 
ventures,  by  Ralph  Keeler  (Boston,  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. ),  is  a  sprightly  record  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  adventurous  career — extending  from  the  age 
of  eleven  to  tweniy-twu,  and  tells  how  a  boy  who 
entered  life  by  running  away  from  home,  “  Lived 
Six  Months  on  Five  Cents;’’  how  he  “Spent 
Three  Years  as  a  Negro  Minstrel ;”  and  how  he 
made  the  “  Tour  of  Europe  on  f  181,  in  currency.” 


NOTICES. 

All  of  which,  Ave  believe,  has  before  appeared 
in  one  or  more  of  the  magazines. 

Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.  (Boston)  have  issued 
another  volunic  of  their  neat  edition  of  George 
Sand’s  novels — Monsieur  Sylvestre,  translate 
by  Miss  V’aughn.  Also,  “  Companions  of  My 
Solitude,"  by  .\RTHUR  HELPS  ;  another  collec¬ 
tion  of  those  <(uaint,  jiart  philosophical,  part  mo¬ 
ral,  and  part  literary  essays  which  characterize  this 
most  genial  of  writers ;  and  Ten  Times  One  is 
Ten,  a  Story,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Coming  back  to  New  York,  The  F.arly  Years 
of  Christianity,  by  the  great  French  Protestant 
writer,  M.  de  Pressensc  (New  York,  .Scrilmer  & 
Co.),  is  a  work  of  much  more  than  onlinary  value 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  theology,  or  in 
Christian  history.  This  volume  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four,  and  treats  of  “  The  .\postolic  Era.” 
We  ought  also  to  mention  as  an  event  of  literary 
interest,  that  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  this 
month  brought  their  editions  of  Mommsen' s  His¬ 
tory  of  Rome,  and  the  Popular  Edition  of  Froude's 
History  of  England  to  a  close,  by  the  |)u1>lication 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  former,  and  the  elev¬ 
enth  and  twelfth  of  the  latter. 

New  Facts  and  Remarks  ( 'oncerning  Idiocy 
(New  York,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.)  is  a  republica¬ 
tion,  in  })amphlet  form,  of  a  I^ecture  delivered  by 
Itoctor  Edward  Seguin,  before  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal  Association.  It  gives,  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  and  untechnical  shajie,  “  the  minimum  of  what 
a  general  practitioner  must  know  about  Idiocy,” 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  read  by  every  one  who 
either  professionally  or  otherwise  must  lie  brought 
in  contact  with  this  lamentable  pha.se  of  human 
life.  Dr.  S^uin  is  considered,  both  here  and  in 
France,  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  this 
special  subject  ;  and  his  large  physiological  know¬ 
ledge  and  dealing  with  the  organic  principles  of 
life  and  health,  commend  whatever  he  writes  to  a 
larger  audience  than  that  of  merely  professional 
readers. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed  in 
the  Eclectic,  of  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Harpers'  School  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  David  B.  Scutt.  Illustrated  with  maps  and 
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engravings.  New  York  : //ar/er  dr'5rw.  i2mo, 
cloth,  pp>.  425. 

The  Ber tan's  Casket.  ’  By  J.  C.  Wellcome. 
Boston :  W.  If.  Piper  Co.  i6nio,  cloth,  pp. 
469. 

The  yuno  Stories.  III.  Juno  on  a  Journey. 
IV.  llul)ert.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  York: 
Dodd  Mead.  161110,  cloth,  pp.  300.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

The  Casta->vays.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid. 
New  York  :  Sheldon  <Sr*  Co. 

Nelly's  Dark  Days.  New  York;  Dodd 
Mead.  i6nio,  cloth,  pp.  144. 

The  yii’ian  Romance.  By  Mortimer  Col¬ 
lins.  New  York  :  Harper  Bros.  8vo,  paper, 
pp.  144. 

IVkich  is  the  Heroine  t  A  Novel.  New 
Y ork  :  Harper  Bros.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  148. 

The  Heir  Expectant.  By  the  author  of  “  Ray¬ 
mond’s  Heroine,”  etc.  New  York :  Harper 
Bros.  8vo,  pajier,  pp.  167. 

Mental  Arithmetic.  By  John  II.  French, 
LL.  D.  New  York:  Harper  ^  Bros.  i6mo, 
lioards,  pp.  180. 

Words  and  their  Uses.  By  Richard  (Jrant 
White.  New  York:  Sheldon  &•  Co.  i2nio, 
cloth,  pp.  437. 

Geoffrey,  the  Lollard.  By  Francis  East- 
wood.  New  York :  Dodd  Mead.  i6mo, 
cloth,  pp.  342.  Illustrated. 


SCIENCE. 

A  New  A'otion  about  Dreams. — The  Lancet 
ublishes  a  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  who 
as  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  reciprocal 
action  between  mind  and  body.  He  attributes  to 
disease  certain  psychological  as  well  as  physical 
effects,  and  believes  that  the  consequences  of  adis- 
ordereil  liver  and  a  disordered  heart  will  be  men¬ 
tally  different.  In  suggesting  a  mode  of  a.scertain- 
ing  this  difference  he  remarks  that  a  scientific  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams  would  be 
of  help.  “  The  ground  tone  of  feeling  in  a  dream, 
the  background  on  which  the  phantoms  move,  is 
often  determined  by  the  state  of  the  internal  organ, 
the  irritation  of  which  awakens  into  some  degree 
of  activity  that  part  of  the  brain  with  which  the 
organ  is  in  sjiecihc  sympathy  ;  accordingly  sympa¬ 
thetic  ideas  spring  out  of  the  feeling,  and  unite  in 
a  more  or  less  coherent  dream  drama.”  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  dreams  ought  to  furnish  us  with 
a  fruitful  means  of  studying  the  specific  effects 
of  organs  on  the  mind,  because,  while  dreamingt 
impressions  from  the  external  senses  are  shu, 
out  by  sleep.  “  As  the  stars  are  not  visible,  al¬ 
though  they  still  shine  in  the  daytime,  so  the  effects 
of  an  internal  organ  may  not  be  perceptible  during 
the  waking  state,  while  the  whole  consciousness  is 
actively  engaged  ;  but  just  as  when  the  sun  goes 
down  the  stars  shine  visibly  which  before  were  in¬ 
visible,  veiled  by  his  greater  light,  so  when  active 
consciousness  is  suspended  organic  sympathies 
which  before  were  insensible  declare  themselves  to 


the  mind.”  Dr.  Maudsley  then  propounds  the  view 
that  a  certain  class  of  dreams,  comprehending 
those  in  which  people  imagine  they  would  be 
seized  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  disea.se,  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  supposing  that  the  organ  which  would 
be  attacked  in  this  complaint  prematurely  discloses 
its  weakness  under  the  above  conditions.  A  per¬ 
son  to  whom  this  occurs  will  afterwards  wonder  to 
find,  if,  as  the  saying  is  his  dream  come  true,  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  wakingly  conscious  symp¬ 
toms  has  lieen  the  revelation  made  while  active 
and  vigilant  consciousness  was  out  of  the  way  du¬ 
ring  sleep.  Of  the  truth  or  inaccuracy  of  Dr. 
Maudsley’ s  theory,  or  rather  suggestion,  we  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire.  No  doubt  the  subject  will 
meet  with  the  attention  which  any  proposition 
coming  from  such  an  authority  ought  to  receive. 
But  here,  at  least,  we  find,  not  merely  an  effort  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  stuff  of  which  our 
dreams  are  made,  but  an  attempt  to  render  service¬ 
able  to  humanity  the  vagaries  of  the  mind-  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  so  fantastic  or  so 
dim  as  to  elude  their  being  made  serviceable, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively.  The  future  phy¬ 
sician  would,  if  Dr.  Maudsley  be  correct  in  his 
inferences,  pos.sess  another  method  of  diagnosing 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  What  a  singular 
work  the  note-book  of  a  doctor  would  be  after  a 
large  experience  of  dreams  gathered  for  therapeutic 
purposes.  He  would  have,  we  suspect,  no  little 
difficulty  in  sorting  and  differentiating  his  records. 
Suppose  a  poet  and  a  ploughmu  oth  to  be 
afflicted  with  disease  of  the  heart.  1  ne  physician 
must  find  something  in  common  between  the  visions 
of  the  bard  and  the  visionsof  Hodge.  The  same 
cause  for  the  dream  drama  in  both  cases  must  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  in  a  degree  con.sonant.  There  are 
jieople  who  dream  but  very  seldom,  or,  to  write 
more  correctly,  who  never  remember  'heir  dreams. 
The  doctor  would  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  them ;  the  source  of  knowledge  would  be 
closed  against  him.  It  is  a  fortunate  and  merciful 
provision  of  nature  at  any  rate  that  the  dreams 
such  as  Dr.  Maudsley  refers  to,  where  a  diseased 
organ  is  promoting  the  phantasmagoria,  are  not 
very  common. 

Weather  Reports. — We  mentioned  in  our  Octo¬ 
ber  number  the  preparations  which  were  making 
at  the  War  Department  for  heralding  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  storms,  “  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
on  our  Northern  lakes  and  seaboard.”  These  pre¬ 
parations  are  now  completed,  and  weather  re¬ 
ports  are  received  in  Washington,  by  telegraph, 
three  times  a  day  from  twenty  stations,  and  are 
published  in  all  the  daily  papers,  besides  being 
posted  in  conspicuous  places.  The  telegraph  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  collection  and  distribution 
work  so  satisfactorily,  that  they  are  all  received  in 
Wa.shington,  and  distributed  throughout  the 
country  in  less  than  one  hour’s  time,  although  the 
points  of  observation  range  from  Key  West  to 
Cheyenne.  The  system  promises  most  valuable 
results,  and  its  further  development  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  the  scientific  world. 

Velocity  of  Nervous  Transmission. — Helm¬ 
holtz  and  Baxt,  in  the  course  of  their  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  nervous 
impulses,  found,  by  producing  an  irritation  at  a 
remote  spot  and  then  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  con- 
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tracting  muscle,  the  rate  in  question  to  be  between 
31.53  and  37.49  metres  per  second.  Compara¬ 
tively  recent  experiments  of  which  the  details 
have  now  been  published,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
what  was  at  first  believed  to  be'an  experimental 
error,  but  has  since  received  an  approximate  ex¬ 
planation  as  a  systematic  phenomenon.  It  is 
found  that  the  rate  already  mentioneil  applies  to  a 
cold  winter,  whereas  a  mean  value  of  64.56'm6tres 
is  the  number  obtained  in  a  hot  summer.  As  this 
result  evidently  pointed  to  temperature  as  the  de¬ 
termining  cause  of  the  change,  special  and  very 
varied  expieriments  were  made  on  the  same  day  at 
very  different  temperatures.  These  fully  establish 
the  rule,  that  the  velocity  of  (motor)  nervous  trans¬ 
mission  b  about  twice  as  great  in  winter  as  in 
summer. 

Tht  Electruity  of  Clouds. — The  electricity  of 
clouds  has  been  the  subject  of  an  attentive  and 
laborious  inquiry  by  Dellmann.  He  employed  a 
Thomson’s  electroscope,  with  subsidiary  arrange- 
menis  enabling  him  to  determine  the  intensity  of 
ever)  part  of  a  piassing  cloud.  Dellmann’s  con¬ 
clusions  will  be  of  much  interest  to  meteorologists. 
All  clouds  are  electrical,  and  C|.positely  so  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts ;  they  are  negative  .at  the  centre,  which 
is  b^rt  with  positive  zones,  'fhe  intensity  of  the 
electricity  increases  from  the  outside  to  the  in¬ 
terior  ;  but  its  maximum  is  not  at  the  centre  of 
the  cloud.  A  sudden  decrease  of  the  one  kind  of 
electricity  corresponds  to  an  equally  abrupt  in¬ 
crease  of  the  proximate  opposite  kind.  A  cloud 
can  only  rain  by  virtv  of  a  loud  or  silent  elec~ 
trical  discharge. 

Alcohol  from  Air  and  Water. — .\mongst  the 
most  remarkable  of  recent  discoveries  relating  to 
minute  organism,  is  that  of  M.  B^himp,  and  of 
a  mould  capable  of  producing  alcohol  from  air  and 
water.  He  thus  describes  the  process: — “  I  took 
very  pure  distilled  water,  and  exposed  it  to  contact 
of  air  in  a  phial  closed  with  paper.  Colorless 
mouUb  appeared,  formed  of  microzymas,  very 
small  bacteria,  and  an  extremely  fine  mycelium. 
The  apparatus  was  put  on  a  stove,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  months  I  obtained  enough  alcohol  to  give  a 
large  flame.  At  the  same  time  a  good  quantity  of 

volatile  and  ammonia  were  formed . 

Shall  we  say  that  distilled  water,  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  elements  of  air  have  feimented?  Evi¬ 
dently  not ;  but  we  may  say  that  the  moulds  grew 
and  effected  the  synthesis  of  the  materials  compos¬ 
ing  their  own  substance,  as  all  vegetables  do,  and 
that  they  then  gave  off  the  alcohol  which  they 
formed  by  aid  of  this  substance.” 

An  Ancient  Sun-dial. — When  M.  Renan  ac¬ 
companied  the  French  army  in  Syria  in  i860,  he 
discovered,  amongst  other  things,  a  fragment  of  a 
sun-dial  at  Oum-el-Awuvonid,  some  leagues  south 
of  Tyre.  M.  Laussedat  restored  the  pattern  of 
this  dial,  and  exhibited  a  model  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  confirmed  what  M.  Bertrand  had 
previously  said  about  it.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  conical  dials  and  M.  Laussedat  noticed  that  one 
of  the  horary  lines  was  straight,  and  that  the  two 
others  entering  the  base  of  the  cone  and  the  arcs 
of  the  circle  parallel  to  it,  at  centre  angles,  were 
not  so.  The  straight  line  was  undoubtedly  the 
meridian ;  and  the  size  of  the  arcs  cut  by  the  horary 
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line,  showed  they  were  not  intended  to  indicate 
equad  hours,  such  as  we  use,  but  temporary  hours, 
employed  by  most  of.  the  ancient  nations.  A 
“  temporary  hour  ”  is  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
interval  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  whatever 
may  be  the  season. 

The  Ague  Poison. — M.  P.  Bolestra  has  com¬ 
municated  to  the  French  Academy  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  ague  poison.  He  says,  that  in  examining 
marsh  water  he  always  finds,  in  prf)|x>rtion  to  its 
d^ree  of  putrefaction,  a  granular  microphyte, 
somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  Cactus  Perutn- 
anus.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  small  spores  of  a  millimetre  in 

diameter,  greenish  yellow  and  transparent,  and 
also  by  sporangia  or  vesicles  containing  spores  'from 
tSu  *0  tUb  of  *  millimetre  in  diameter,  and  of 
very  characteristic  form.  This  plant  grows  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  when  young,  it  is  rainlxiw- 
like  in  tints,  and  looks  like  spots  of  oil.  At  the 
low  temperature  of  cellars  and  in  water  containing 
no  vegetation,  it  develops  slowly,  but  in  contact 
with  air  and  exposed  to  solar  rays  in  the  presence 
of  decomposing  vegetation,  it  grows  fast,  disen- 
gaging  small  gas  bubbles.  A  few  drops  of  arse- 
nious  acid,  sulphite  of  sodi^  or,  still  better,  neutral 
sulphate  of  quinine,  stops  its  vegetation  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  the  spores  become  thin  anil 
transparent,  and  the  sporangia  alter  so  that  they 
would  not  be  recognizeil  These  changes  may  be 
seen  under  the  microscope.  M.  Bolestra  states 
that  these  spores  can  be  found  in  marsh  air.  He 
caught  agues  twice  during  his  researches — once 
after  having  been  exposed  to  air  from  water  in  fer¬ 
mentation  covered  with  fresh  alg®  in  full  vegeta¬ 
tion,  mixed  with  an  exti aordinary  quantity  of 
spores.  He  thinks  these  spores  constitute  the 
ague  poison. 

Preserving  Bread. — Bread  becomes  mouldy  and 
sour  from  the  action  of  the  moisture  it  contains. 
When  carefully  dried,  bread  will  keep  sweet  for  a 
very  long  time.  Any  process  by  which  fermented 
bread  can  lie  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  would  be  a  great  boon  to  travellers  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  breail  cannot  be  procured,  and  to  sail¬ 
ors,  who  would  find  it  a  very  agreeable  change 
from  ordinary  ship  biscuits.  The  following  process 
for  effecting  this  object  has  been  lately  patented, 
and  it  possesses  this  advantage,  that  the  bread 
being  compressed  can  be  packed  iu  a  smaller  com¬ 
pass,  and  is  therefore  very  portable.  Well-made 
and  well-baked  bread  is  exposed  to  a  current  of 
dry  air ;  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  should  be 
slow,  in  order  that  the  bread  may  not  crack.  The 
duration  of  this  drying  process  varies  from  eight  to 
fifteen  days,  and  depends  on  the  size  of  the  loaves 
and  the  form  ot  drying  apparatus  adopted.  If  the 
bread  were  compress^  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
left  by  the  desiccation  it  would  break  ;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  it  must,  before  being  pressed,  be  submit¬ 
ted  during  four  or  five  minutes  to  a  heat  of  from 
150”  to  200"  C.,  in  a  stove  filled  with  steam.  To 
tffict  this  operation  the  bread  is  arranged  in  lay¬ 
ers,  .separated  by  iron  plates,  which  form  moulds 
in  which  the  bread  will  assume  the  shape  and  size 
previously  determined  upon.  These  layers  are 
loaded  upon  a  cast-iron  carriage  running  upon 
rails,  and  thus  introduced  into  a  stove  which  is 
immediately  closed  ■,  in  a  few  minutes  the  bread 
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becomes  soft,  although  it  will  have  alisorbed  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water  ;  the  load  or  batch 
is  then  with<irawn  and  pushed  by  means  of  a  car¬ 
riage  between  two  pressing  plates,  in  order  to  be 
compressed.  Any  press  will  serve,  but  as  the 
pressure  should  l>e  rapid  and  powerful  the  hy¬ 
draulic  press  is  l)est.  The  bread  should  remain  in 
the  press  for  twenty-four  hours ;  it  may  then  be 
removed,  is  dry  and  cold,  and  will  preserve  the 
shape  which  has  been  impressed  upon  it.  Bread 
thus  prepared  should  be  put  in  cases  to  preserve  it 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  should  be  .stored 
in  places  free  from  damp ;  it  may  thus  be  preserved 
for  several  years.  This  comjiressed  bread  has  a 
nice  color,  the  teeth  masticate  it  without  effort, 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  penetrate  it  rapidly,  it  has 
an  agreeable  taste  and  digests  readily ;  a  piece 
three  ounces  in  weight,  thrown  into  broth,  will 
al)sorb,  in  three  or  four  minutes,  fifteen  ounces  of 
liquid  and  swell  considerably. 

Paint. — A  very  desirable  paint  has  been  invent¬ 
ed,  which  has  no  disagreeable  smell  like  that  in 
ordinary  use,  and  will  for  this  reason  no  doubt  be¬ 
come  txjpular.  Instead  of  using  ordinary  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine,  to  which  the  unplea.sant  smell 
of  ordinary  paint  is  owing,  it  is  proposed  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  a  vehicle  a  composition  made  by  combin¬ 
ing  alcohol,  shellac,  and  a  vegetable  oil  (castor 
oil  is  preferred).  This  vehicle  is  then  mixed  with 
white  lead  or  other  pigments  to  form  paint.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  several  ingredients  are 
mixed  is  as  follows ;  Eight  parts  of  alcohol,  two 
parts  of  shellac,  and  one  ))art  of  vegetable  oil. 
Tliey  are  gently  heated  together,  and  stirred  until 
the  shellac  is  dissolved.  This  paint  is  inodorous, 
dries  very  quickly,  and  is  not  liable  to  crack  or 
blister  by  exposure  to  heat. 

Confirmation  of  fupiter's  Colors  :  hr.  Mayer’s 
Observations. — We  mentioned  in  our  last  number 
the  strange,  and  not  very  creditable  conduct  of 
Mr.  Airy,  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the  facts  of 
the  remarkable  color  changes  noticed  by  Mr. 
Browning,  and  others  in  the  planet  Jupiter,  by  a 
foolish,  liecause  scarcely  relevant  statement  he  in¬ 
serted  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Greenwich  Ob¬ 
servatory,  to  the  effect  that  on  some  occasion  they 
were  not  seen  by  one  of  his  assistants  and  that  the 
ielea  of  change  was  therefore  negative<l.  Now  we 
have  before  us  Dr.  Mayer’s  “Observations  on  the 
Planet  Jupiter,”  made  at  Lehigh  University,  U.  S. 
He  commences  by  saying,  “  Every  a,stronomer, 
who  during  this  fall  and  winter  (1869-70)  has 
made  careful  observations  of  Jupiter,  must  have 
remarked  the  unusual  color  of  his  disk  and  belts, 
and  the  remarkable  forms  and  mutations  which 
the  latter  have  fretjuently  presented.”  These  re¬ 
marks  were  founded  upon  seeing  :  Mr.  Airy’s  not 
seeing,  which  appeared  to  negative  the  idea  of  any 
change  m  the  color  of  Jupiter’s  belts,  is  so  dis¬ 
creditable  to  our  national  observatory,  that  we 
trust  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  the  Admiralty  will 
take  such  special  notice  of  it,  as  may  prevent  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  in  future. 

Dr.  Mayer’s  observations  were  made  with  a  six- 
inch  refractor  by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  and  one 
on  January  5,  1870,  when  the  sky  was  astronomi¬ 
cally  perfect,  and  definition  so  clear  and  steady 
that  the  six  stars  of  the  traj-iezium  of  Orion  and 
the  companion  of  Sirius  were  readily  and  continu¬ 


ously  seen.  At  this  time  Dr.  Mayer  noticed  “  a 
ruddy  elliptical  line  lying  just  below  the  south 
equatorial  belt.”  He  saw  it  first  when  it  had  ad¬ 
vanced  about  half  the  major  axis  from  the  east 
limb.  The  ellipse  became  more  distinct  as  it  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  centre,  and  Dr.  Mayer  follow^  it 
till  it  was  almost  bisected  on  the  west  line,  when 
it  gradually  faded  from  view.  He  considered  that 
the  irregular  nearly  detached  masses  forming  the 
south  equatorial  dark  belt,  with  their* streamers 
pointing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
planet’s  rotation,  presented  appearances  which  in¬ 
cline  one  to  imagine  them  distinct  nia.sses  of  cloud 
or  colored  vapor  instead  of  openings  in  a  cloudy 
stratum,  disclosing  the  ruddy  body  of  the  planet, 
and  this  view,  held  by  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr. 
Proctor,  was  favored  by  the  elliptical  form  already 
described,  and  concerning  which  he  says ;  “  Can  we 
he  so  bold  as  to  regard  it  as  a  great  gaseous  mass, 
having  its  origin  in  the  equatorial  region,  and 
sweeping  south  (as  with  the  terrestrial  cyclones  of 
the  southern  atmosphere),  and  flattened  with  the 
rapid  rotation  of  the  planet  with  an  equatorial  ve¬ 
locity  of  450  miles,  a  minute.”  .  In  another  pa.s- 
sage  Dr.  Mayer  speaks  of  the  irregular  and  violent 
changes  in  the  southern  equatorial  lielts  which 
took  place  last  winter.  On  January  8  he  entered 
in  his  note-book,  “  The  south  border  of  the 
southern  equatorial  belt  was  evidently  divided  into 
two,”  and  on  the  9th,  “  The  division  of  the  belt 
has  increasetl  rapidly.”  On  the  21st,  “  the  southern 
division  of  this  belt  had  drifted  8’  in  latitude  to 
the  south  of  the  band  which  gave  it  birth,”  and 
“  the  south  equatorial  belt  at  this  date  presented 
the  apjjearance  of  irregularly  mas.sed  cumulus 
clouds,  forming  three  distinct  aggregations  with 
blunted  summits.”  In  drawing  the  unusual  colors. 
Dr.  Mayer  used  pure  yellow,  yellow  with  crim¬ 
son  la’ie,  and  a  very  thin  wash  of  light  lead  tint 
over  the  paler  shadings. —  The  Student. 

Chambers' s  yournal  says  : — .Among  the  many 
interesting  communications  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  Shaw’s 
account  of  his  travel  to  Yarkand  and  Kashgar 
merits  particular  attention.  The  common  idea  of 
Tartary  is  an  expanse  of  great  plain.s  over  which 
wander  barbarous  hordes  with  cattle  and  tents ; 
but  it  will  surprise  many  readers  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Shaw  found  a  remarkably  mountainous  country, 
full  of  settled  habitations,  with  flourishing  cities  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  where 
numerous  arts  are  practised,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  civilization  exists.  Life  and  property 
are  secure  ;  commerce  is  protected ;  light  carts 
drawn  by  horses  frequent  the  roads ;  and  markets 
are  held  on  a  fixed  day  of  the  week  even  in  the 
smallest  villages.  In  Yarkand  alone  there  are 
sixty  colleges,  with  endowments  in  land,  for  the 
education  of  students  in  .Mus.sulman  law  and  divin¬ 
ity  ;  and  in  every  street  is  a  well-attended  school 
attached  to  a  mosque.  Merchandise  is  abundant ; 
in  one  street  are  displayed  the  silks  of  China  ;  in 
another,  the  cotton  goods  and  prints  of  Ku.vsia  ; 
and  elsewhere,  tea,  spices,  and  all  kinds  of  foreign 
protluce.  Horse-flesh,  camel,  Iseef,  and  mutton 
are  fount!  in  the  butchers’  quarter  ;  the  bakers  of¬ 
fer  ^excellent  light  loaves  made  by  a  process  of 
steaming  ;  and  shops  for  the  sale  of  iced  sherbet 
and  of  tea  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  The  esti- 
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mates  formed  of  the  number  of  the  population  are 
from  twenty  to  sixty  millions.  Their  industry  is  re¬ 
markable  ;  for  as  no  rain  falls  the  fields  and  gardens 
are  everywhere  watered  by  canals  and  water-cour¬ 
ses  small.  If  the  system  of  artificial  ir¬ 

rigation  were  cut  off,  the  whole  country  would 
become  a  howling  desert.  V'akoob  Beg,  the  ruler, 
is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy,  under  whom 
the  extension  of  irrigatioB,  road-making,  bridge¬ 
building,  and  sinking  wells  in  the  desert  for  the 
use  of  travellers  are  actively  carried  on.  This  in¬ 
teresting  country  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  five 
hundred  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  so  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  high  mountains  and  deserts 
as  to  be  lost  in  the  va.st  and  unknown  rq^ions  de¬ 
scribed  as  Tartary.  Mr.  Shaw  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  having  made  a  wonderful  discovery. 
And  now  he,  and  Mr.  Hayward,  who  has  also 
travelled  in  those  parts  for  the  (ieographical  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  explorers  employed  by  the  Trigono¬ 
metrical  Survey  of  India,  will  have  to  find  the 
easiest  pas.ses  by  which  Yakoob  Beg’s  dominion 
may  be  reachetl  from  Upper  India. 

Neio  Way  of  Making  Magic  Lanterns. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  method  was 
describe  of  pre|)aring  magic-lantern  pictures  in  a 
new  way,  thus  ;  (.let  a  sheet  of  gelatine  such  as  is 
used  by  engravers  for  tracing  purposes  ;  fix  it  over 
the  engraving  or  drawing  which  is  to  l>e  shown  in 
the  lantern,  and,  with  a  style  or  steel  point,  trace 
the  lines  of  the  picture  pretty  deeply  on  the  trans¬ 
parent  suirstance.  'I'hen  rub  in  black  lead  or 
crayon  dust  lightly  with  the  finger,  and  the  slide  is 
ready  for  use.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
magic-lantern  will  know  how  to  frame  or  mount 
it  for  use.  In  this  way  any  numlrer  of  pictures 
may  be  easily  prepared,  which,  when  shown  in  the 
lantern,  have  a  satisfactory  effect. 

Number  of  Farms  in  the  United  States.-— To 
those  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  comparing  the 
condition  of  different  countries,  the  following 
statement  of  the  nunilrer  of  farms  throughout  the 
United  States  may  be  interesting.  Beginning  with 
the  smallest,  there  are  52,642  farms  of  3  acres  and 
under  10  acTes;  157,810  of  10  acres  ami  under  20 
acres;  612,245  20  acres  and  under  50  acres; 

607,6^  of  50  acres  and  under  too  acres  ;  486,239 
of  100  acres  and  under  500  acres  ;  20,289  of  500 
acres  and  under  1000  acres;  and  5,348  of  1000 
acres  ami  upwards.  The  total  number  of  farms  is 
1,942,241. 

The  Silk-  Worm  Disease. — Pasteur,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  French  chemists,  has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  two  years  in  investigating  the  silk-worm 
disease,  which  has  prevailed  so  fatally  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  brought  down  large  districts  in  France 
from  pro-perity  to  adversity.  In  1853,  the  reve¬ 
nue  from  silk-culture  among  the  French  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  francs  ;  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  disease  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact 
that  in  1865  the  amount  was  not  more  than  thirty 
millions.  In  the  same  time  the  weight  of  cocoons 
produced  hail  fallen  from  twenty-six  million  kilo- 
grammesto  four  millions.  Here  was,  indeed,  a  case 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  justify  the  employment  of  the 
very  best  means  in  a  search  for  the  causes  and  for 
a  remedy.  Owing  to  the  black  spots  by  which  it 
manifests  its  existence,  the  disease  has  l>een  named 
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pSbrine ;  and  this  disease  consists  in  the  presence 
of  an  infinite  number  of  living  corpuscles,  which 
take  possession  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  worm. 
They  swarm  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  the  secretion  of  the  fluid  from  which  the  silk  is 
spun.  The  worms  die  by  thousands  ;  but  it  has 
been  remarked  that  many  of  them,  prompted  by 
instinct,  go  through  the  movements  of  spinning 
although  they  have  not  a  particle  of  silk  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Pasteur’s  inquiry  led  him  to  be  able  to 
predict  what  would  take  place  with  certain  ]>arcels 
of  ^gs  of  which  he  knew  the  history  ;  he  showed 
how  the  disease  could  be  propagated  either  by  in¬ 
oculation,  by  food,  or  by  placing  infected  worms 
among  healthy  ones.  Having  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  disease,  he  sliowed  what  meth¬ 
ods  should  be  adojUed  to  prevent  its  further  spread, 
and  pointed  out  the  remedy.  By  careful  observa¬ 
tion  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  healthv  moths :  if 
these  are  kept  by  themselves,  there  will  Ire  a  stock 
of  healthy  eggs  and  thus  in  course  of  time  a  new 
breed  of  healthy  silk-worms  may  Ire  intrcxluce*!. 
In  concluding  the  book  which  he  has  published  on 
this  subject,  M.  Pasteur  mentions  that  in  some 
colonies  the  mull»erry-tree  would  flourish,  and  the 
cultivation  of  silk  might  there  be  taken  up  with 
advantage. 

- »♦. 

ART. 

A  Painting  by  Correggio  rescued. — In  the  pal¬ 
aces  of  the  kings  of  Spain  there  was  on  y  one  copy 
of  Correggio,  and  there  was  therefore  nothing  in 
them  to  give  up  to  the  Museo  del  key.  But  the 
Escurial  was  able  to  supply  this  deficiency,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  works  of  I.eonardo  da  Vinci.  It 
has  given  to  the  museum  one  of  the  most  Ireauti- 
ful  as  well  as  least  known  works  of  Correggio. 
This  precious  picture  had  been  hidden  under  a 
cover  of  paint,  with  which  it  had  Ix-en  outrage¬ 
ously  smwlged,  under  pretence  of  veiling  some 
very  innocent  nudities.  Happily  some  one  gucs.sed 
what  was  concealeil  under  this  sacrilegious  cover¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  removed  skilfully,  and  now  the  picture 
of  Correggio,  which  had  Ircen  thus  protectetl  from 
the  ravages  of  time,  has  assumed  the  frc*sh  and 
brilliant  coloring  which  three  centuries  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  injured.  The  figures  are  half  the 
size  of  life,  and  there  is  a  landscape  background  ; 
the  subject  is  that  usually  known  as  the  Noli  me 
tangere,  and  represents  the  ap^iearancc  of  Jesus 
after  His  resurrection  to  .Mary  Magdalen.  On 
her  knees,  her  hands  joined,  her  head  ca.st 
down,  the  Magdalen  drags  her  rich  garments  in 
the  du.st.  The  attitude  of  the  Saviour,  in  whose 
hands  the  painter  has  placed  a  spade.  Is  truly  ad¬ 
mirable,  as  also  is  the  expres.sion  of  His  counte¬ 
nance.  Nothing  in  the  work  of  the  pencil  can 
sur})ass  the  execution  of  that  fine  figure,  the  soft 
tints  and  harmonious  colors  which  star.d  out 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  dark 
green  of  a  thick  foliage.  This  is  a  true  and  com¬ 
plete  Correggio,  a  charming  picture,  which  with¬ 
out  pos-sessing  through  its  proportions  and  subject 
the  importance  of  his  great  compositions  in  Parma 
or  Dresden,  yet  yields  in  charm  and  value  to  none 
of  the  rare  works  of  its  immortal  author. — From 
the  Wonders  of  Italian  Art. 

The  Athentrum  says  :  Mr.  Watts  will  probably 
contribute  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  in  the 
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Dudley  Gallery  three  works  :  i,  “  Love  repelling 
Death,”  which  shows  Death,  a  gigantic  female 
figure,  veile<l  in  white,  the  back  of  which  is  to¬ 
wards  us,  pressing  irresistibly  but  gently  through 
the  doorway  of  a  house  where  lies  a  sick  per¬ 
son.  Love,  a  beautiful  youth,  naked,  the 
shadow  of  the  Indomitable  falling  on  his  form, 
struggles  in  vain,  and  with  outstretched  arms  and 
many-tinted  wings  strives  to  bar  the  entrance 
against  the  intruder.  2,  “  Paolo  and  Francesain 
the  Infernal  Regions,”  a  new  version  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  rather  a  new  treatment  of  it.  3,  A  I-and- 
scape,  consisting  principally  of  a  tall  pine,  the 
grace  and  grandeur  of  which  are  rendere<i  most  ad¬ 
mirably.  Besides  the  sculptures  by  this  artist  to 
which  we  referred  last  week,  he  has  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  design  in  course  of  execution,  being  a  colossal 
figure  of  Venus,  as  a  type  of  perfect  womanhood, 
gravely  unveiling  herself.  We  shall  return  to 
this  work.  Mr.  Watts  has  likewise  in  hand  a 
model  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Hugh  Lupus, 
Karl  of  Chester,  to  be  executed  for  the  Mar(|uis 
of  Westminster,  and  erected  in  bronze  at  Eaton 
Hall.  This  statue  represents  the  commander  as 
if  startled  by  the  appearance  of  some  of  his  Welsh 
foes,  and  reining  in  his  horse  sharply  ;  a  fine  ac¬ 
tion,  which  is  idmirably  supported  by  the  design 
of  the  horse  and  the  attitude  of  the  rider,  as, 
shading  his  eyes  from  sunlight,  he  looks  fiercely 
forth,  as  one  might  think,  along  a  mountain-side. 

Restorations  of  English  Cathedrals, — The 
enthusiasm  for  architecture  in  England  does  not 
abate ;  but  it  is  still  scholarly  rather  than  produc¬ 
tive,  and  spends  its  strength  in  restorations. 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  have  lately  lieen 
spent  upon  W’orcester  Cathedral,  and  the  sixteen 
thousand  now  needed  to  complete  it  have  just 
l>een  collected  almost  without  effort.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  b  now  circulating  fur  the  completion  of  St. 
Paul’s,  in  Ix’ndun,  after  the  original  plans  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  it  is  estimate<l  that  one 
hundretl  thousand  pounds  will  be  enough,  or  near¬ 
ly  so,  for  the  work.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
sum  is  already  obtained.  .Many  other  cathedrals 
are  now  undergoing  restoration,  among  which 
those  of  Chester,  Canterbury,  .Salisbur)*,  and  Ex¬ 
eter  are  the  liest  known  to  American  travellers. — 
Putnam's  Magazine. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Capture  of  Toulh-j  the 
Prussians  has  lieen  the  discovery  of  the  extent  of 
the  damage  done  by  their  artillery  to  the  Cathe  • 
dral.  A  writer,  who  evidently  knows  nothing  of 
his  subject,  states  that  some  of  the  famous'  stained- 
glass  windows  “h»ve  Ireen  smasheil,”  and  shows 
his  ignorance  by  a.:lding,  that  “  they  can  be  re¬ 
paired."  'I'he  most  interesting  part  of  this  church 
IS  the  western  front,  a  sujierb  example  of  delicate, 
though  late,  Ciothic  architecture,  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  the  towers  have  been  much  in¬ 
jured  in  the  delicate  carvings  of  the  octagonal  lan¬ 
terns,  which  characterize  their  summits.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  church  is  its 
cloister :  this  appears  to  have  suffered  most  of  all. 

An  account  of  the  present  state  of  glass-making 
in  Venice  is  to  be  found  in  the  “  Relazione 
dell’  Indu.stria  V’etraria  nel  1869,”  by  Prof.  Al¬ 
berto  Errera.  At  the  Exhibition  of  Murano  the 
experiment  was  tried  of  giving  prizes,  where  it 
was  pos.sible,  to  individual  Workmen,  and  not  to 
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the  firms  for  whom  they  worked.  This  attempt 
to  give  greater  emulation  and  independence  to 
each  artisan  has  been  carried  out  in  England  in  the 
present  International  Exhibition  of  Working¬ 
men. 

The  Column  of  the  Place  Venddme,  in  Paris, 
is  daily  bombarded  by  indignant  patriots,  who  de¬ 
mand  that  it  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
metal  of  its  statue  and  bas-reliefs  melted  down  into 
cannon.  The  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  the  cock¬ 
ed-hat  and  great-coat,  which  used  to  be  on  its 
summit,  and  which  was  removed  a  few  years  ago 
to  a  pedestal  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armee,  has  been  concealed  to  preserve  it. 

A  Ijsttery  of  JVorks  of  Art  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  Munich  Artists’  Union,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  German  “  Invali- 
den-Stiftung,”  or  Invalids’  As.sociation.  Circulars 
have  been  issued  to  the  artists  of  Germany,  re¬ 
questing  contributions  of  works  of  art  as  prizes, 
and  the  Artists’  Union  of  Hamburg  has  already 
promised  to  give  a  number  of  valuable  paintings, 
estimated  at  $5,o(x>.  The  Munich  Committee 
intend  issuing  one  hundred  thousand  tickets,  at 
seventy-five  cents  each. 

It  is  announced  that  in  Rome  a  commission  has 
been  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  the  libra¬ 
ries  ami  museums  of  the  Eternal  City.  Contrary 
to  the  experience  of  unfortunate  Strasbourg,  no 
harm  is  reported  to  have  befallen  the  buildings  ami 
other  works  of  art  in  Rome.  Former  accounts  of 
ravage  and  destruction  in  Strasbourg  are  more 
than  confirmed  by  those  who  have  entered  the 
desolated  city. 

M  C.  Daly's  Rei'ue  GInIrale  de  F Architec¬ 
ture  states  that  a  new  museum,  to  lie  called  the 
Decaen  Museum,  has  been  endowed  with  120,000/. 
by  the  Comtesse  Decaen,  of  Paris.  The  endow¬ 
ment  comprises  prizes  for  the  students  of  the 
Academie,  and  scholarships,  tenable  for  three 
years,  and  amounting  to  160/.  per  annum,  for 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  for  architects  120/. 
per  annum. 

The  Government  Contributions  to  the  six 
great  theatres  of  Paris  have  been  discontinued,  and 
all  the  theatres  have  been  closeil  by  order  of  the 
police.  The  six  theatres  heretofore  receiving 
Govemm -nt  aid  were  the  Ojiera,  the  ComMie 
Frai’  aise,  the  O^iera  Comuiue,  the  Theitre  Ly- 
rique,  the  ("kleon,  and  the  Theatre  Italien. 

The  famous  Painting  of  "  Bathsheba  at  the 
Bath'"  by  Paris  Bordone,  formerly  a  chief  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Fesch  Gallery  in  Rome,  has  been 
bought  for  the  Museum  of  Cologne. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  Ivan  Fedo- 
vitch,  the  first  Russian  printer. 


VARIETIE.S. 

The  Play  at  a  Chinese  Theatre. — I  visited  the 
Chinese  Theatre,  and  was  fortunate  in  being  pres¬ 
ent  on  a  lienefit  night,  when  the  entertainment  w  as 
wholly  for  Chinese.  I  was  the  only  white  man 
present,  with  the  exception  of  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes.  The  play  was  so  far  intelligible  m  that 
it  involved  love  and  jealousy.  The  theatre  was 
crammed,  the  actors  who  did  not  play  in  the  piece 
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sitting  on  either  side  of  the  stage.  There  appeared 
to  be  an  Emperor  and  his  Queen,  who  quarrelled 
because  of  some  attentions  paid  by  the  former  to 
a  young  lady,  who  sang  a  song  accompanied  by  a 
gong,  bones  ^nd  a  sort  of  fiddle  The  Queen 
pulled  the  Emjjeror’s  beard,  whereupon  he  beat  her. 
Then  came,  gorgeously  dressed,  the  Council  of 
Slate,  who  drank  tea  from  tiny  cups  with  his 
Majesty.  But  something  went  amiss,  for  the 
Queen  enlisted  their  services  in  her  favor,  and  they 
pulled  the  Emperor  about  the  stage  by  his  hind 
tegs.  Then  he  sang  a  comic  song,  and  the  man¬ 
darins  played  at  leap-frog.  The  play  was  followed 
by  a  tumbling  performance,  in  which  the  chief  feat 
of  the  tumblers  was  to  jump  off  two  tables  set  one 
upon  another,  and  fall  flat  upon  their  backs  with 
a  thud  which  ought  to  have  broken  their  ribs 
But  the>’  got  up  and  did  it  again.  The  whole 
business  was  a  caricature  of  a  pantomime,  in  which 
all  in  turn  were  clowns  and  pantaloons  The  au¬ 
dience  appeared  to  be  gratified,  for  they  laughed 
much.  The  price  for  the  whole  theatre,  exclusive 
of  two  boxes  tenanted  by  Chinese  aristocrats  was 
the  same — half  a  dollar,  and  barlmous  music  was 
kept  up  throughout  the  performance. 

Rejected  Suitors. — No  one  can  be  infidel 
enough  to  doubt  that  ladies  whose  unlucky  lot  it 
is  to  reject  the  affections  they  have  won,  feel  all 
the  sympathy  they  profess  for.  the  sufferings  of 
which  they  have  been  the  cause.  Yet,  with  its  re¬ 
grets  and  remorse,  it  is  not  m  the  most  angelic 
feminine  nature  to  be  insensible  to  the  glory  of 
involuntary  triumphs;  to  think,  without  some 
thrill  of  pleasure,  on  the  sorrows  of  its  victims. 
There  are  women,  of  course,  who  hunt  down 
hearts  for  the  sheer  ]>lea.sure  of  the  sport,  and 
parade  their  bruised  and  bleeding  trophies  as  a 
veteran  Indian  carries  at  his  belt  the  scal^is  he  has 
tom  away  in  a  score  of  razzias.  We  suspect  there 
are  few  of  the  sex  who  can  resist  gratifying  a  par¬ 
donable  vanity  by  t.aking  some  one  into  the  secret 
of  the  tribute  paid  their  fascinations  ;  who  have 
the  strength  of  kindness  to  do  the  l)est  they  can 
for  their  lover  next  to  accepting  him,  and  consign 
to  oblivion  the  episode  he  unplea.santly  figured  in. 
Unless  an  offer  be  so  wild  as  to  amount  to  an  in¬ 
sult,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
gentleman  may  find  comfort  in  thinking  he  has 
left  pleasant  memories  with  the  lady  to  whose 
happiness  lie  would  have  consecrated  his  life. — 
“Against  Time,"  in  Corn/iill  Magazine. 

City  Styles  for  our  Country  Cousins. — 
Tliere  seems  to  be  a  constant  tendency  on  the 
part  of  every  kind  of  business  to  concentrate  in 
large  cities,  and  to  avail  itself  more  and  more  of 
mechanical  agencies.  The  American  Tea  Com¬ 
pany,  by  means  of  Uncle  Sam’s  mail,  has  found 
customers  in  nearly  every  household  in  the  land, 
and  probably  the  larger  number  of  commercial 
transactions  to-<lay  are  carried  on  by  telegraph. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  which  would  seem 
in  a  peculiar  degree  to  require  personal  contact 
and  supervision,  the  cities  bid  fair  to  absorb  the 
country  custom,  and  to  cause  the  rural  tailors,  like 
Othello,  to  find  their  “  occu])ation  gone.”  Seve¬ 
ral  years  ago  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Burr,  of  this 
city,  invented  a  plan  of  “  self-measurement,”  by 
which  persons  living  anywhere  within  reach  of  the 
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mails  can  have  choice  of  as  large  a  variety  of 
goods,  and  have  these  goods  made  up  in  asfa.shion- 
able  style  as  if  they  were  personally  in  New  York. 
Profiting  by  experience,  and  encouraged  by  the 
favor  with  which  the  plan  was  reccivetl,  Messrs. 
Freeman  &  Bi'rr  have  perfectwl  this  method, 
until  now  the  business  of  this  department  extends 
into  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and 
even  lieyond  the  confines  of  our  own  land.  Scores 
of  orders  are  received  every  day,  and  we  know  of 
our  own  knowledge  and  from  personal  experience 
that  the  clothes  thus  made  afford  uniform  satisfac¬ 
tion.  So  simple  is  the  plan  that  a  mistake  can 
scarcely  occur,  but  should  one  occur,  it  is  always 
satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  house. 

Thus  much  for  our  rural  readers.  To  those  who 
are  in  the  city,  or  who  contemplate  a  visit,  we 
would  suggest,  that  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Burr 
have  as  extensive  show  rooms,  and  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  a  variety  of  goods,  both  ready-made  and  in 
the  piece,  as  can  be  found  in  the  city,  while  the 
reputation  of  their  custom  department  is  second  to 
none.  Commencing  a  few  years  ago  in  a  modest 
way,  the  House  has  steadily  risen  in  public  favor, 
until  at  present  it  takes  rank  among  the  largest 
clothing  establishments  in  New  York.  The  ware¬ 
houses  of  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Bi;rr  are  at  138 
&  140  Fulton  street,  where  those  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  shiver  at  the  approach  of  winter  would 
do  well  to  call.  Besides  their  large  stock  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  piece  goods,  there  is  always  on  hand  a  fine 
as.sortment  of  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Gents’  Fur¬ 
nishing  Goods  generally. 

The  A^ortk  American  Lakes. — The  following 
figures  are  given  as  the  latest  measurements  of 
the  great  lakes — Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie, 
and  ( Intario.  The  greatest  length  of  l.ake  Su])erior 
is  335  miles;  greatest  Iweadth.  160  miles;  mean 
depth,  688  feet  ;  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  627  feet  ;  area,  82,000  square  miles.  The 
greate.st  length  of  I^ke  Michigan  is  390  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  108  miles ;  mean  depth,  900 
feet  ;  elevation,  506  feet ;  area,  23,000  square 
miles.  The  greatest  length  of  luike  lluron  is  200 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  160  miles  ;  mean  depth, 
600  feet ;  elevation,  270  feet  ;  area,  20,000  square 
miles.  The  greatest  length  of  I.uike  Erie  is  250 
miles  ;  greatest  breadth,  8  miles ;  mean  depth,  84 
feet  ;  elevation,  555  feet ;  area,  6,000  s<|uare 
miles.  The  greatest  length  of  luike  Ontario  is 
180  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  65  miles ;  mean 
depth,  500  feet ;  elevation  260  feet  ;  area,  600 
square  miles.  The  length  of  all  the  five  lakes  is 
1,584  miles,  and  they  cover  an  area  of  upwards 
of  130,000  square  miles. 

Weather  Warnings. — The  British  Bo.ird  of 
Trade  has  published,  for  the  benefit  of  seafaring 
men,  the  following  remarks  on  the  ap]>earance  of 
the  sky  :  A  rosy  sunset  presages  fair  weather,  and 
a  bright  yellowish  sky  in  the  evening  indicates 
wind,  and  a  pale  yellow,  wet  weather. — A  neutral 
gray  is  a  favorable  sign  in  the  evening,  and  an  un¬ 
favorable  one  in  the  morning.  If  the  forms  of 
the  clouds  are  soft,  undefined,  and  feathery,  the 
weather  will  be  fine ;  but  if  the  erlges  are  hard, 
sharp,  and  well-dehn«l,  it  will  be  foul.  Any  deep 
unusual  lines  bounding  the  clouds  lietoken  wind 
or  rain,  while  quiet  and  delicate  tints  bespeak  fair 
weather. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  oouusdatl  that  the  revision  of  our  Anthoriseii  Version  of  the  Bible,  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  of  modem  Philology,  will  soon  be  oommeiicnl,  and  the  iieriudical  proas  is  alraady  much  agitated  with  the 
subject.  Our  leading  aitiole  from  the  Quarterly  Heriew,  though  somewhat  too  rigidly  conservative  In  tone,  gives  a 
temperate  statement  of  the  reaaona  which  render  this  revision  desirable ;  and  is,  moreover,  a  very  excellent  and  satis 
factewy  sketch  of  the  past  history  of  tho  English  Bible. 

Professor  M&Uer's  Leotares,  of  which  the  seoood  appears  in  this  number,  have  altractsd  mnoh  attention  since  the 
apiiearanoe  of  the  June  BcLKCnc.  A  Bonthem  geutleoum  has  written  to  us  to  say  that  he  has  anticipated  Professor 
MliUer  in  these  spuCTilations  and  ounclnsiona,  in  a  work  which  he  had  ready  for  the  proes  several  yaars  ago.  It  may  be 
weU  to  state,  therefore,  that  tbeaa  ieoturas  do  not  contain  the  first  statement  by  Profamor  MiiUer  of  the  reanlu  of  hit 
InvestigBtions  in  this  fMd,  thongh  it  la  the  first  time  be  has  formulated  them  in  a  popular  manner.  Nor  is  the  ProfesDor 
the  only  one  of  the  philologists  who  bss  given  sxprciMou  to  these  ounclnsiona. 

The  Disoouiae  of  Profesnr  Huxley,  before  the  Camliridge  Toong  Men's  Christian  Association,  will  be  road  with  the 
intarsst  which  attaches  to  every  prodoction  of  his  pen :  bat  ths  theme,  and  ths  oonsston,  and  the  glimpse  which  it 
agords  of  the  methods  by  which  the  “dsrellers  in  the  extra  Christian  srorld  of  idenoe  try  to  distinguish  troth  from 
falsehood,  iu  regard  to  seme  of  the  deepest  and  most  dUnoult  probiems  that  beset  humanity,”  giro  it  an  altogether  ex¬ 
ceptional  ttmelineas  and  value. 

Tliero  are  other  artidee  which  are  well  worthy  at  ncAtoe,  but  we  have  not  spooe  to  mention  them. 


Pi'Bi.iiiHER's  Non.— Volume  XL  at  the  BouKinc,  ambraoing  the  Non  from  January  to  Juna,  1870,  both  in  green 
doth  and  library  styla.  Is  row  ready. 

The  Vdumas  sriU  be  exchanged  for  Noa  on  rsosttit  of  75  ota  per  voL  in  doth  ttyle,  or  gl.tS  In  library  ttyis. 

Covers  for  binding  anppHed  at  SO  Ota  per  vol.,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE. 

A  PINE  portrait  of  ComeiUe  this  month  brinRK  to  a  close  the  aeries  of  iliuatiions  Frenr^men  which  was  commenced 
with  Louis  XIV. 

Our  ieadiuE  article  in  the  present  number  is  a  neat  and  entertaininE  Kssay  upon  the  “  lost  art"  of  “  Letter- WritinR. ' 
ebowing  what  are  its  leqoiremonta,  and  who  have  been  the  moet  famous  letter-writers  of  all  ages.  The  paper  upon 
**  Father  Arndt,"  the  author  of  the  German  National  Song,  not  only  sketches  the  life  of  that  great  man,  but  gives  an 
interesting  survey  of  German  politics  in  tlie  time  of  Schamhorst  and  btein,  wlien  those  agenties  were  just  beginning  to 
develop  themselves  which  have  built  up  the  PniHsia  of  to-day.  In  “Ruskin's  Lectures  on  Art,"  the  Rev.  Btopford  A. 
Brocrire  makes  some  fine  ciiticiams  upon  Ur.  Ruakin,  and  also  upon  the  principles  of  Art. 

To  that  aoisll  fraction  of  our  readers  who  have  criticised  the  stories  which  find  place  in  the  Eclectic  (as  in  every 
other  Biagnzine  published)  we  commend  the  article  from  Blackwood,  “  On  Fiction  as  an  Educator."  It  is  just,  able,  sod 
teaspeimte,  and  we  believe  its  position  to  be  invulnerable. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  papers  which  might  be  specially  mentioned,  but  their  titles  and  tiw  subjecU  of 
which  they  treat  will  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  readers. 
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